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In Yarioos parts of \fie followmg Work, references are made to 
subsequeDt specukdoDs, which are not contained in it These 
specuktiotis it is my intention to resume at some fixture period : 
but when I consider the extent of my subject, and the many aoci-* 
dents which may divert me firom the prosecution of it, I cannot 
venture so fiur as to announce, in the title-page of this volume, any 
promise of a future publication. 

Some additional chapters are still wanting, to complete the Ana- 
lysis of the Intellectual Powers. After finishing thb, the course of 
my inquiries would lead me to treat, in the second place, of Man 
conadered as an Active and Moral bemg ; and, thirdly, of Man 
considered as the member of a Political Society* 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



INTRODUCTION. 



PART FIRST. 

O^the Natare and Object of the Fhiloflophy of the Human Mind. 

The prejudice which is commonly entertained against 
metaphysical speculations, seems to arise chiefly from 
two causes : First, from an apprehension, that the -sub- 
jects about which they are employed, are placed beyond 
the reach of the human faculties ; and, secondly, from 
a belief, that these sul^cts have no relation to the busi- 
ness of life. 

The frivolous and absurd discussions which abound 
in the writings of most metaphysical authors, afford but 
too many arguments in justification of these opinions; 
and if such discussions were to be admitted as a fair 
specimen of what the human mind is able to accom* 
plish in this department of science,, the contempt^ 
into which it has fallen of late, might with justice be 
regarded as no inconsiderable evidence of the progress 
which true philosophy has made in the present age. 
Among the various subjects of inquiry, however, which, 
in oonsequence of the vague use of language, are com- 
prehended under the general title of Metaphysics, there 
are some, which are essentially distinguished from the 
rest, both by the degree of evidence which accompa- 
nies their principles, and by the relation which they 
bear to the useful sciences and arts ; and it has unfor- 

VOL. I. 1 



2 ELEBfENTS OF THE FHILOSOPHT 

tunatelj happened, that these have shared in that gen- 
eral discredit, into which the other branches of meta- 
physics have justly fallen. To this circumstance is 
probably to be ascribed the little progress which has 
hitherto been made in the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; a science, so interesting in its nature, and so 
important in its applications, that it could scarcely have 
failed, in these inquisitive and enlightened times, to 
have excited a very general attention, if it had not 
accidentally been classed, in the public opinion, with 
the vain and unprofitable disquisitions of the school- 
men. 

In order to obviate these misapprehensions with 
respect to the subject of the following work, I have 
thought it proper in this preliminary chapter, first, to 
explain the nature of the truths which I propose to in- 
vestigate ; and, secondly, to point out some of the more 
important applications of which they are susceptible. 
In stating these preliminary observations, I may perhaps 
appear to some to be minute and tedious ; but this fsudt, 
I am confident, will be readily pardoned by those, who 
have studied with care the principles of that science, of 
which I am to treat ; and who are anxious to remove 
the prejudices which have, in a great measure, exclud- 
ed it from the modern systems of education, in the 
progress of my work, I flatter myself that I shall not 
often have occasion to solicit the indulgeiice of my 
readers for an unnecessary diifuseness. 

The notions we annex to the words, matiefj and 
mindy as is well remarked by Dr. Reid,* are merely 
relative. If I am asked, what I mean by Matter, I can 
only explain myself by saying, it is that which is extend- 
ed, figured, colored, moveable, hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, hot or cold ; — that is, I can define it in no other 
way, than by enumerating its sensible qualities. It is 
not matter, or body, which I perceive by my senses ; 
but only extension, figure, eolor, and certain other 
qualities, which the constitution of my nature leads me 
to refer to something, which is extended, figured, and 
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colored. The case is precisely similar with respect 
to mind. We are not immediately conscious of its 
existence, but we are consciocis of sensation, thought, 
and volition ; operations, which imply the existence of 
something which feels, thinks, and wills. Every man 
too is impressed with an irresistible conviction, that all 
these sensations, thoughts, and volitions, belong to one 
and the same being ; to that being which he calls him-' 
self; a being, which he is led, by the constitution of his 
nature, to consider as something distinct from his body, 
and as not liable to be impaired by the loss or mutila- 
tion of any of his organs. 

From these considerationB, it ap^ar«, tbat we have 
tVie same evidence for the existence of mind, that we 
have for the existence of body ; nay, if there be any 
difference between the two cases, that we have stronger 
evidence for it ; inasmuch as the one is suggested to us 
by the subjects of our own consciousness, anid the other 
merely by the objects of our perceptions : and in 
this light, undoubtedly, the fact would appear to every 
person, were it not, that, from our earliest years, the 
attention is engrossed with the qualities and laws of 
matter, an acquaintance with which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of our animal existence. Hence 
it is, that these phenomena occupy our thoughts more 
than those of mind ; that we are perpetually tempted 
to explain the latter by the analogy of the former, and 
even to endeavour to refer them to the same general 
laws ; and that we acquire habits of inattention to the 
subjects of our consciouraess, too strong to be after- 
wards surmounted, without the most persevering indus-^ 
try. 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, they 
establish the distinction between mind and matter, with* 
out any long process of metaphysical reasoning :* for 
if our notions of both are merely relative ; if we know 
the one, only by such sensible qualities as extension, 
figure, and solidity ; and the other, by such operations 

as sensation, thought, and volition ; we are certainly 

^^''— — ^^ — ■ ■.■^.>. ^ ^. 

* S«e note [A] atilM end of the yolttme. 
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entitled to say, that matter and mind, considered as 
objects of human study^ are essentially different; the 
science of the former resting ultimately on the phe- 
nomena exhibited to our senses ; that of the latter, on 
the phenomena of which we are conscious. Instead, 
therefore, of objecting to the scheme of materialism, 
that its conclusions are false, it would be more accurate 
to say, that its aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds on 
a misapprehension of the proper object of science ; 
the difficulty which it professes to remove being mani- 
festly placed beyond the reach of our faculties. Surely, 
when we attempt to explain the nature of that prin- 
ciple which feels and thinks and wills, by saying, that 
it is a material substance, or that it is the result of 
material organization, we impose on ourselves by words 
— forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is known to us 
by its qualities and attributes alone, and that we are 
totally ignorant of the essence of either.* 

As all our knowledge of the material world is derived 
from the information of our senses, natural philosophers 
have, in modern times, wisely abandoned to metaphysi- 
cians all speculations concerning the nature of that 
substance of which it is composed ; concerning the 
possibility or impossibility of its being created ; con- 
cerning the efficient causes of the changes which take 
place in it ; and even concerning the reality of its ex- 
istence, independent of that of percipient beings : and 
have confined themselves to the humbler province of 
observing the phenomena it exhibits, and of ascertain- 
ing their general laws. By pursuing this plan steadily, 
they have, in the course of the two last centuries, form- 
ed a body of science, which not only does honor to 
the human understanding, but has had a most important 
influence on the practical arts of life. This experimen- 
tal philosophy no one now is in danger of confounding 

* Some metaphyiiciani, who appear to admit the truth of the fore^oin^ rea- 
■oninff , have farther urged, that for any thing we can prove to the contrary, it if 
poMible, that the unknown eubatance which has the qualitiee of eztansion, fig>- 
ure, and color, may be the eame with the unknown eabstance which has the at- 
tributes of feeling, thinking, and willing. But besides that this is only an hy* 
pothesis, which amounts to nothing more than a mere possibility, even if it we<e 
true, it would no more be proper to say of mind, that it is ioaterial| than to say 
of body, that it ig spintaal. - 
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with the metaphysical speculations already mentioned. 
Of the importance of these, as a separate branch of 
study, it is possible that some may think more favora-* 
bly than others; but they are obviously different in their 
nature from the investigations of physics ; and it is of 
the utmost consequence to the evidence of this last 
science, that its principles should not be blended with 
those of the former. 

A similar distinction takes place among the questions 
which may be stated relative to the human mind. — 
Whether it be extended or unextended ; whether or 
not it has any relation to place ; and (if it has) whether 
it resides in the brain, or be spread over the body, by 
diffusion *, are questions perfectly analogous to those 
which metaphysicians have started on the subject of 
matter. It is unnecessary to inquire, at present, whether 
or not they admit of answer. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark, that they are as widely and obviously 
different from the view, which J propose to take of 
the human mind in the following work, as the reveries 
of Berkeley concerning the non-existence of the material 
world, are from the conclusions of Newton and his 
followers. — ^It is farther evident, that the metaphysical 
opinions, which we may happen to have formed con- 
cerning the nature either of body or of mind, and the ef- 
ficient causes by which their phenomena are produced^ 
have no necessary connexion with our inquiries con- 
cerning the laws, according to which these phenomena 
take place. — Whether, for example, the cause of grav- 
itation be material or immaterial, is a point about which 
two Newtonians may differ, while they agree perfectly 
in their physical opinions. It is sufficient, if both admit 
the general fact, that bodies tend to approach each oth- 
er, with a force varying with their mutual distance, ac- 
cording to a certain law. In like manner, in the study 
of the human mind, the cnnplii«i/>n« to iwKi/»li tvp arc led, 
by a carAfnl Avaminution of the phenomena it exhibits, 
have no necessary connexion with our opinions con- 
cerning its nature and essence. — That when two sub* 
jects of thought, for instance, have been repeatedly 

presented to the miiui in ^ coi\|aQetion» the one has a 
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teodeoicy to suggest the oth^r, is a fact of which I can 
no more doubt, than of any thing for which I have the 
evidence of my senses ; ami it is plainly a fact totally 
unconnected with any hypothesis concerning the nature 
o[ the soul, and which will be as readily admitted by 
the materialist as by the Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding, however, the reality and importance 
of this distinction, it has not hitherto been sufliciently 
attended to, by the philosc^hers who have treated of 
the human mind. Dr. Reid is perhaps the only one 
who has perceived it clearly, or at least who has kept it 
steadily in view in all his inquiries^ In the writings in- 
deed of several other modern metaphysicians, we meet 
with a variety of important and well ascertained facts ; 
but, in general, these facts are blended vpith specula- 
tions upon subjects which are placed beyond the reach 
of the human faculties. It is this mixture of fact and 
of hypothesis, which has brought the philosoj^y of 
mind into some degree of discredit ; nor will ever its real 
value be generally acknowledged, till the distinction I 
have endeavoured to illustrate be understood, and attend- 
ed to, by those who speculate on the subject. By con- 
fining their attention to the sensible qualities of body, 
and to the sensible phenomena it exhibits, we know 
what discoveries natural philosophers have made : and 
if the labors of metaphysicians shall ever be rewarded 
with similar success, it can only be by attentive and 
patient reflection, on the stdijects of their own c<hI'* 
Bciousness. 

1 cannot help taking this opportunity of remarking, 
on the other hand, that if physical inquirers should think 
of again employing themselves in speoilations about the 
nature of matter, instead of attempting to ascertain 
its sensible properties and laws (and of late there seems 
to be such a tendency among some of the followers of 
Bosceflrir.h) thfty ^ will «nnn involve themselves in an 
inextricable labyrinth^ and the first prinriplpn of physics 
will be rendered as mysterious and chimerical, as the 
pneumatology of the school-men. 

The little progress which has hitherto been made in 

4ih% philos(^y of miiid« will not appear rarprisiog to 
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those who have attended to the history of natural knowl* 
edge. It is only since the time of Lord Bacon, that the 
study of it has been prosecuted with any degree of suc« 
cess, or that the proper method of conducting it has 
been generally understood. There is even some reason 
for doubting, - from the crude speculations on medical 
and chemical subjects which are daily offered to the 
public, whether it be yet understood so completely as 
IS commonly imagined ; and whether a fuller illustra- 
tion of the niles of philosophiziAg, than Bacon or his 
followers have given, might not be useful, even to physr 
ical inquirers. 

When we reflect in this manner, on tha shortoAss of 
the period during which natural philosophy has been 
successfully cultivated ; and, at the same time, consider 
how open to our examination the laws of matter are, 
in comparison of those which regulate the phenomena 
of thought, we shall neither be disposed to wonder, that 
the philosophy of mind should still remain in its infan-r 
ey, nor be discouraged in our hopes concerning its 
future progress. The excellent models of this species of 
investigation, which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit, 
give us ground to expect that the time is not far distant, 
when it shall oesuiuc that rank which it is entitled to 
hold among the sciences. 

It would probably contribute much to accelerate the 
progress of the philosophy of mind, if a distinct ex- 
planation were given of its nature and olgect ; and if 
some general rules were laid down, with xespect to the 
prefer method of conducting the study of it. To this 
subject, however, which is c$ sufiGicient extent to furnish 
matter £or a separate work, I cannot attempt to do jus- 
tice at present ; and shall therefore confine myself to 
the iUustratioa of a few fundamental principles, which it 
will be of essential importance for us to keep in view 
in the following inquiries. 

Upon a slight attention to the operations of our o\^ 
minds, they appear to be so complicated^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
nitely diveisifiedy th;^ it se^xn^ to. bo juaop^ssible .to re« 
4iice them tu any general laws. In ccmsequen0a» how^ 
ever, of a more accwati^ exasMatiWf ^ pMNs^ept 
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» 
dears up ; and the phenomena, which appeared, at firsts 

to be too various for our comprehension, are found 

to be the result of a comparatively small number of 

simple and oncompounded faculties, or of simple and 

uncompounded principles of action. These faculties 

and principles are the general laws of our constitu^ 

tion, and hold the same place in the philosophy of 

mind, that the general laws we investigate in physics, 

hold in that branch of science. In both cases the laws 

which nature has established, are to be investigated 

only by an examination of facts ; and in both cases, a 

knowledge of these laws leads to an explanation of an 

infinite uuuiber of phenomena. 

In the investigation of physical laws, it is well known, 

that our inquiries must always terminate in some gen^ 

eral fact, of which no account can be given, but that 

such is the constitution of nature. After we have es- 

tablished, for example, from the astronomical phenome^ 

na, the universality of the law of gravitation, it may 

still be asked, whether this law implies the constant 

agency of mind; and (upon the supposition that it 

does) whether it be probable that the Deity always 

operates immediately, or by means of subordinate instru- 

nient59. Rut these qiiesrinns, however curious, do not 

fall under the province of the natural philosopher. It 
is sufficient for his purpose, if the universality of the 
fact be admitted. 

The case is exactly the same in the philosophy of 
mind. When we have once ascertained a general fact ; 
such as, the various laws which regulate the association 
of ideas, ^ or the dependence of memory on that effort 
of the mind which we call attention ; it is all we ought 
to aim at, in this branch of science. If we proceed no 
farther than facts for which we have the evidence of our 
own consciousness, our conclusions will be no less cer- 
tain, than those in physics : but if our curiosity leads us 
to attempt an explanation of the association of ideas, by 
certain supposed vibrations, or other changes, in the 
state of the braht 9 or tu explain memory, by means of 
supposed impressions and traces in the sensorium ; we 
evidently blend a collection of important and well ascer- 
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Uined traths, widi ptinciples which rest wholly on con* 
jecture.* 

The observations which have been now stated, with 
respect to the proper limits of philosophical curiosity, 
have too frequently escaped the attention of speculative 
men, in all the different departments of science. In 
none of these, however, has this inattention produced 
each a variety of errors and absurdities, as in the science 
of mind ; a subject to which, till of late, it does not 
seem to have been suspected^ that the general rules of 
philosophizing are applicable. The strange mixture of 
feet and hypothesis, which the greater part of metaphys-^ 
icai inquiries exhibit, had led almost universally to a De«- 
lief, that it is only a very faint and doubtful light, which 
human reason can ever expect to throw on this dark, 
bat interesting, field oS speculation. 

Besides this inattention to the proper limits of philo^ 
Bophical inquiry, other sources of error, from whicn the 

^ There is indeed one riew of the connexion betwen Mind and Matter, which in 
perfectly agreeable to the jusi rules of philosophy. The object of this is. to as- 
tertain tho law* which rej^nlate their union, without attempting to explain in 
what manner they arto united. 

Lord Bacon was, I believe, the first who gave a distinct idea of this sort of spee- 
nlation ; and I do not know that mntth progrets has yet been made in it. In 
his books dc AugfktntU SaetUiarum^ a variety of subjects are enumerated, in or- 
der to illUst^te its nature : and, undoubtedly, most of these are in a high degree 
eurioue and important The following list eomprshends th« chief of those he ha« 
mentioned ; with the addition of several others, recommended to the considera- 
lion of Philosophers and of Medical Inquirers, bv the late br. Gregory. 6ee hie 
iUdvret en tAs DuiieM ^nd i^^td^eationa of a Ph^tUn, 

1. The doctrine of the preservation and improvement of the different senses. 

d. The history of the power and inflnenoe of imagination. 

3. The history of the several species of enthusitsm. 

4. The history of the various circumstances in parents, that have an influenoe 
ml coneeption, and tiie dowrtitation and ohaMcters of their thUdreii. 

5. The history of dr^ms. 

6. The history of the lAwS of eust6m 4nd habit 

7. The bitto^ of the effects of music, And of «ueb oilier tUugi U bpefMt Oh 
the mind and body, in consequence of impressions made on the seniea. 

8. The histoly of natural signs and langdage, domprehendin^ the doetiin^ cff 
p h f w ojino a ay and of outwafd gestuni. 

9. The history of the power and laws of the nrinciple of imitation. 

To this li0t various other stAjects might be added ; particularly, the histdry or 
Iha laws of nemoVf , in so far as th^ t^pfibi to be (k»mected with the state of 
Ihe body ; and the nisiory of the different species of madness. 

This vi^w of the ooniMJacsi betwetrt* MiAd arid Matter does aoi fall properly 
undet the pUu <^ th« following work ; in whidl my leading 6bject is to Ssqerta^i 
the prluoiplss of ottr nature, in so far as they can be discovered by attention to 
the subjects of our own eonstsioUsUMS ; and to apply these principles to expltfin 
the phenomena arising from them. V&rious incidental remarks, howeve^ will 
occur ia (he Coune of our inquiries, tending to illustrate sonfte of the subjects 
oesspreheiMled in 4w foregoing enumemtion. 

FOL. I. 2 
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science of physics is entirely exempted^ have contribat' 
ed to retard the progress of the philosophy of mind. 
Of these, the most important proceed from that disposi- 
tion, which is so natural to every person at the com- 
mencement of his philosophical pursuits, to explain 
intellectual and moral phenomena by the analogy of the 
material world. 

I before took notice of those habits of inattention to 
the subjects of our consciousness, which take their rise 
in that period of our lives, when we are necessarily 
employed in acquiring a knowledge of the properties 
and laws of matter. In consequence of this early 
familiarity with the phenomena of the material world, 
they appear to us less mysterious than those of mind ; 
and we are apt to think that we have advanced one step 
in explaining the latter, when we can point out some 
analogy between them and the former. It is owing to 
the same circumstance, that we have scarcely any ap- 
propriated language with respect to mind, and that the 
words which express its different operations, are almost 
all borrowed from the objects of our senses. It must, 
however, appear manifest, upon a very little reflection, 
that as the two subjects are essentially distinct, and as 
each of them has its peculiar laws, the analogies we are 
pleased to fency between them, can be of no use in 
illustrating either ; and that it is no less unphilosophical 
to attempt an explanation of perception, or of the 
association of ideas, upon mechanical principles, than 
it would be to explain the phenomena of gravitation, by 
supposing, as some of the ancients did^ the particles of 
matter to be animated with principles of motion ; or 
to explain the chemical phenomena of elective attrac- 
tions, by supposing the substances, among which they 
are observed, to be endowed with thought and volition. 
'. — ^The analogy of matter, therefore, can be of no use 
in the inquiries which form the object of the following 
work ; but, on the contrary, is to be guarded against, as 
one of the principal sources of the errors to which we 
are liable. 

Among the different philosophers who have speculat- 
ed concerning the human mind, very few indeed can 
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be mentioned, who have at all times been able to guard 
against analogical theories. At the same time, it must be< 
acknowledged, that since the publication of Des Cartes' 
writings, there has been a gradual, and, on the whole, 
a very remarkable improvement in this branch of sci^- 
ence. One striking proof of this is, the contrast between 
the metaphysical speculations of some of the most emi- 
nent philosophers in England at the end of the last 
century, and those which we find in the systems, how- 
ever imperfect, of the present age. Would any writer 
now offer to the world such conclusions with respect 
to the mind, as are contained in the two following pas- 
sages from Locke and Newton ? ^^ Habits," says Locke, 
^^ seem to be but trains of motion, in the animal spirits, 
which^ once set a-going, continue in the same steps they 
had been used to, which, bj often treading, are worn in- 
to a smooth path." And Newton himself has proposed 
the following query, concerning the manner in which 
the mind perceives external object^ ^^ Is not," says he, 
** the sensorium of animals the place where the sentient 
substance, is present, and to which the sensible species 
of things are brought, through the nerves and brain, 
that they may be perceived by the mind present in that 
place? " — In the course of the following Essays, I shall 
have occasion to quote various other passages from 
later writers, in which an attempt is made to explain 
the other phenomena of mind upon similar principles. 

It is however much to be regretted, that even since 
the period when philosophers began to adopt a more 
rational plan of inquiry with respect to such subjects^ 
they have been obliged to spend so much of their time 
in clearing away the rubbish collected by their prede- 
cessors. This indeed was a preliminary step, which 
the state of the science, and the conclusions to which it 
bad led, rendered absolutely necessary ; for, however 
important the positive advantages may be, which are to 
be expected irom its future progress, they are by no 
means so essential to human improvement and happi- 
ness, as a satisfactory refutation of that skeptical philos- 
ophy, which had struck at the root of all knowledge 
and all belief. Such a refutation seems to have been 
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the principal object which Dr. Rekl proposed to himself 
in his metaphysical ioqairies; and to this object his 
labors have been directed with so much ability, candor, 
and perseverance, that unless future skeptics should 
occupy a ground very different from that of their pre- 
decessors, It is not likely that the controversy will ever 
be renewed. The rubbish being now removed, and the 
foundations laid, it is time to begin the superstructure. 
The progress which I have made in it is, I am sensible, 
very inconsiderable ; yet I flatter myself, that the little 
I have done, will be sufficient to illustrate the impor- 
tance of the study, and to recommend the subjects, of 
which I am to treat, to the attention of others. 

After the remarks which I have now made, the reader 
will not be surprised to find, that I have studiously 
avoided the consideration of those questions which have 
been agitated in the present age, between the patrons 
of the skeptical philosophy, and their opponents. These 
controversies have, in truth, no peculiar connexion 
with the inquiries on which I am to enter. It is indeed 
only by an examination of the principles of our nature, 
that they can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
but supposing them to remain undecided, our skeptical 
doubts concerning the certainty of human knowl- 
edge, would no more affect the philosophy of mind, 
than thev would affect any of the branches of physics ; 
nor would our doubts concerning even the existence of 
mind, affect this branch of science, any more than the 
doubts of the Berkclcian, concerning the existence of 
matter, affect his opinions in natural philosophy. 

To what purposes the philosophy of the human mind, 
according to the view which I propose to take of it, is 
subservient, I shall endeavour to explain, at some length, 
in the following section. 
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PART SECOND, 
SECTION I. 

Of Um Uiilky ofih% Pliiloropby of the Human Mind, 

It has been often remarked, that there is a nmtuai 
cMtnexion between the different arts and scienees ; hihI 
that the improvements which are made in one Imach o£ 
human knowledge^ frequently throw fight on others, to 
which it has apparently a very remote relation. The 
modem discoveries in astronomy, and in pure mathemat- 
ics, have contributed to bring the art of navigation to a 
decree of perfection formerly unknown. The sapid pro** 
gross which has been lately UMide in astronomy, anatomy, 
and botany, has been chiefly owing to the aid which these 
sciences have received from the art of the optician. 

Although, however, the different departments of sci- 
eoce and of art mutually reflect light on each other, it is 
not always necessary either for the philosopher or the 
artist to aim at the acquisition of general knowledge* 
Both of them may safely take many principles for grant- 
ed, without being able to demonstrate their truth. A 
seaman, though ignorant of mathematics, may apply, 
with correctness and dexterity, the rules for finding the 
longitude : an astronomer, or a botanist, though igno- 
rant of optics, may avail himself of the use of a telescope^ 
or the microscope. - 

These observations are daily exemplified in the case 
of the artist, who has seldom either inclination or leis^ 
ure to speculate concerning the principles of his art« It 
18 rarely, however, we meet with a man of science, who 
has confined his studies wholly to one lH*anch of knowl* 
edge. That curiosity, which he has been accustomed to 
indulge in the course of his favourite pursuit, will nato* 
rally extend itself to every remarkable object which falls 
undfer his observation; and can scarcely fail to be a 
source of perpetual dissatisfaction to his mind, till it has 
been so far gratified as to enable him to explain all the 
various phenomena, which his profesrional habits are 
every day presenting to his view. 
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As every particular science is in this manner connected 
with others, to which it naturally directs the attention, 
30 all the pursuits of life, whether they terminate in spec- 
ulation or action, are connected with that general science, 
which has the human mind for its object. The powers 
of the understanding are instruments which ail men em- 
ploy ; and his curiosity must be small indeed, who pass- 
es through life in a total ignorance of faculties, which 
his wants and necessities force him habitually to exer- 
cise, and which so remarkably distinguish man from the 
k>wer animals. The active principles of our nature, 
which, by their various modii^ations and combinations, 
give rise to all the moral differences among men, are 
fitted, in a still higher degree^ if possible, to interest 
those, who are either disposed to reflect on their own 
characters, or to observe, with attention, the characters 
of others. The phenomena resulting from these facul- 
ties and principles of the mind, are every moment so- 
liciting our notice ; and open to our examination a field 
of discovery, as inexhaustible as the phenomena of the 
material world, and exhibiting not less striking marks of 
divine wisdom. 

While all the sciences, and all the pursuits of life, have 
this common tendency to lead our inquiries to the phi- 
losophy of human nature, this last branch of knowledge 
borrows its principles from no other science whatever. 
Hence there is something in the study of it, which is 
peculiarly gratifying to a reflecting and inquisitive mind ; 
and something in the conclusions to which it leads, o& 
which the mud rests with peculiar satisfaction. Till 
once our opinions are in some degree fixed with re- 
spect to it, we abandon ourselves, with reluctance, to 
particular scientific investigations ; and on the other 
hand, a general knowledge of such of its principles as 
are most fitted to excite the curiosity, not only prepares 
us for engaging in other pursuits with more hberal and 
comprehensive views, but leaves us at liberty to prose- 
cute them with a more undivided and concentrated at- 
tention. 

It is not, however, merely as a subject of speculative 
curiosity, that the principles of the human mind deserve 
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II carefiil examination. The advantages to be expected 
from a successfal analysis of it are various ; and some of 
them of such importance, as to render it astonishing, 
that, amidst all the success with which the subordinate 
sciences have been cultivated, this, which compreheuds 
the principles of all of them, should be still suffered to 
remain in its infancy. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate a few of these advanta- 
ges, beginning with 'what appears to me to be the most 
important of any; the light, which a philosophical 
analysis of the principles of the mind would necessarily 
throw on the subjects of intellectual and moral educa- 
tion. 

The most essential objects of education are the two 
following : Firsts to cultivate all the various principles of 
our nature, both speculative and active, in such a 
manner as to bring them to the greatest perfection of 
which they are susceptible : and, secondly, by watch- 
ing over the impressions and associations which the mind 
receives in early life, to secure it against the influence 
of prevailing errors ; and^ as far as possible, to engage 
its prepossessions on the sider of truth. It is only upon 
a phUosophieal analysis of the mind, that a systematical 
plan can be founded, for the accomplishment of either 
of these purposes. 

There are few individuals, whose education has been 
conducted in every respect with attention' and judgment* 
Almost every man of reflection is conscious, when he ar- 
rives at maturity, of many defects in his mental pow- 
ers ; and of many inconvenient habits, which might have 
been prevented or remedied in his infancy or youth* 
Such a consciousness is the first step towards improve- 
ment ; and the penson who feels it, if he is possessed of 
resolution and steadiness, will not scruple to begin, 
even in advanced years, a new course of education for 
himself. The degree of reflection and observation, in- 
deed, which is necessary for this purpose, cannot be 
expected from any one at a very early period of life, as 
these are the last powers of the mind which unfold 
themselves ; but it is never too late to think of the im- 
provement of our faculties ; and much progress may be 
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made, ia the art of applying them successfully to thek 
proper objects, or in obviating the inoonvefiiences re- 
sulting from their imperfection, not only in manhood, but 
in old age. 

It is not, however, to the mistakes of our early instrac-^ 
tors, that all our intellectual defects are to be ascribed* 
There is no profession or pursuit which has not habits 
peculiar to itself ; and which does not leave some pow^ 
ers of the mind dormant, while it exercises and im^ 
proves the rest* If we wish, therefore, to cultivate the 
mind to the extent of its capacity, we must not rest 
satisfied with that employment which its faculties receive 
from our particular situation in life* It is not in the 
awkward and professional form of a mechanic, who has 
strengthened . particular muscles of his body by the 
habits of his trade, that we are to look for the perfec- 
tion of our animal nature : neither is it among men of 
confined pursuits, whether speculative or active, that we 
are to expect to find the human mind in its highest state 
of cultivation. A variety of exercises is necessary to 
preserve the animal frame in vigor and beauty ; and a 
variety of those occupations which literature and science 
afford, added to a promiscuous intercourse with the 
world, in the habits of conversation and business, is no 
less necessary for the improvement of the understand- 
ing. I acknowledge, that there are some professions, 
in which a man of very confined acc]uisitions may arrive 
at the first eminence ; and in which he will perhaps be 
the more likely to excel, the more he has concentrated 
the whole force of his mind to one particular object* 
But such a person, however distinguished in his own 
sphere, is educated merely to be a literary artisan ; and 
neither attains the perfection, nor the happiness of his 
nature. ^^That education only can be considered as 
complete and generous, which,'^ in the langu£ige of Mil' 
ton, ^^ fits a man to perfonn justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously, all the ofi&^es, both private and public, of 
peace and of war."* 

I hope it will not be-supposed, from the foregoing ob-* 
— ■-' - — I 'll II .-^ — .- -•^- . ^ — . — .^^.^__^^.^ 

* TnetftU of EaoMtio^. 
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serVaticms, that they are meant to recommend an In- 
discrimiaate attention to all the objects of speculation 
and of action. Nothing can be more evident, than the 
necessity of limiting the field of our exertion, if we 
wish to benefit society by our labors. But it is per* 
fectfy consistent with the most intense application to 
our favorite pursuit, to cultivate that general acquaint* 
ance with letters and with the world, which may be suf- 
ficient to enlarge the mind, and to preserve it from any 
danger of contracting the pedantry of a particular pro- 
£rasion. In many cases, (as was already remarked,) the 
sciences reflect light on each other;: ^nd the general 
acquisitions, which we have made in other pursuits, may 
furnish us with useful helps for the farther prosecution 
of our awn. But even in those instances in which the 
case is otherwise, and in which these liberal accom* 
jdishments must be purchased by the sacrifice of a part 
of our professional eminence, the acquisition of them 
will amply repay any loss we may sustain. It ought not 
to be the leading ol^ect of any one, to become an emi-* 
nent metaphysician, mathematician, or poet ; but to ren- 
der himself happy as an individual, and an agreeable, a 
respectable, and an useful memb^ of society. A man 
who loses his sight, improves the sensibility of his 
touch ; but who would consent, for such a I'ecompense, 
to part with the pleasures whieb he receives from the 
«ye? 

It is almost unnecessary for me to remark, how much 
individuals would be assisted in the proper and liberal 
culture o( the mind, if they were previously led to take 
a comprehensive survey of human nature in all its parts; 
of its various faculties, and powers, and sources of en- 
joyment; and of the effects which §ire produced on 
these principles by particular situation^. It is such a 
knowledge alone of the capacities of the mind, that can 
enable a person to judge of his own acquisitions ; and 
to employ the most eiifectual means for supplying his 
defects, and removing his inconvenient habits. Without 
some degree of it, every man is in danger of contracting 
bad habits, before he is aware ; and of suffering some of 
his powers to go to decay, for want of proper exercise. 

VOL. I. 3 
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^ If the businass of ^arly educatioil. were m$Hre thor- 
oughly and more gener^dlj understood^ it wouM be . leas 
necessary for individuals, when they arrive at maturity^ 
to form plans of improvement for themaelves. Bnt edu* 
cation never can be systepaaticaily directed to its pro* 
per ol^ectS) till we have obtained, not only an accurate 
analysis of the general principles of our naturei, and an 
account of the most important laws which regulate their 
pperation ; .. but . an explanation of the . various.* modifica* 
tions and combinations of these principles^ which pro« 
duce that diversity of taLexits, genius,, and character, we 
observe among oien* -To instruct youtjb in the lan^ 
guages, and in the sciences, is oomparatively of litde 
AWportance, if We are inattentive to the habits they ac<- 
quire; and are not cafefui in giving, to all their differ- 
ent faculties, and all their different principles of -action, 
a proper degree of employment. Abstracting . entirely 
firom the culture of their moral powers,, how extensive 
and difficult is the business of conduqting their intellee* 
fiual improvement! Ta watch ov^r the .associations 
which they form in th^ir tender years; to give them 
^arly babits: of mental activity; to rouse their curiosity, 
and to direct it to proper objects; to exercise their in* 
genuity and inventiodd^ to qultivate. in. their minde- a turn 
for speculation,, and at the same time preserve their at«- 
tention alive to the objects around thedSi ; to awaken 
their sensibilities to the beauties of nature, and to in* 
3pire theym with a. relish for intellectual enjoyment ; — 
.these form but a part of the business of education; and 
yet the ei:ecntion. even of this part requires an acquaint* 
a4ce with the. general principles of our nature, which 
seldom falls to the share of those to whom the instruc* 
tion of youfh is commonly intrusted. — ^Nor will such -a 
theoretical knowledge of the human mind, as I have now 
described, be always sufficient, in practice. An nncom- 
mon degree of sagacity is frequsently requisite, in order 
to accommodate general ndes to particular tenors and 
characters. In whatever way we choose to aiQcount for 
it,; whether by original organization, or by the operation 
of moral causes in very early infancy ; no fact can be 
more undeaiable, than that thexe are important diffiaren'- 



ces dkceivible in the minds of children, previons to 
that period at which, in general, their intellectual edu'* 
cation commences. There is, toOy a certain hereditary^ 
character, (whether resulting, from physical constitu- 
tion, or caught from imitation and the influence of situa- 
tion,) which appesurs remarkably in particular families«, 
One race, for a succession of generations, is distinguish-^' 
ed by a genius for the abstract sciences, while it is defir 
cient in vivacity, in imagination, and in taste : another ia 
no less dbtingubhed for .wit, and gaiety, and fanoy'; 
while it appears incapable of patient attention, or of 
profound cesearclK The system of evocation, which is 
proper to be adopted in ^aiticnlar cases, ought, ui^ 
douVytedly, to hiaive some reference to these! circamstaii^ 
oe9 ; and to be calculated, as much as possible, tq 
develope and to cfaecish those tntelleetqal and active 
principles, in which a natiiial>deffieiency'is'imo8t to be ap^ 
prehended. Montesquieu,; asd other speculatii'e poKti-' 
eians, have insisted mnoh on thorefecepce Which edjish 
cation and laws should have toclimate. I shall not take 
upon me to say, how far their conclusions on this sub^ 
ject are jtut ; but I ara fully persuaded, that there is a 
foundation in philosophy,^ aad good sense, for accbm4 
modatiog, at a very early period of life, the education 
of individuaJs to those particular turns of mind, to which, 
from hienreditary furopensitiea, or from moral situation, 
they may be presumed to hisve' a naturial tendency. 

There are few subjects more haekneytd than that of 
education; and yet there is. neae, upon which^the opiui- 
ifd9S o£ the world are stiU more divided. Nor is this 
surprising; ki& most of those who havci speculated con<^ 
cerning it^ hare confined their attention ohiefly to inoi-*- 
deatal questions about the comparative advailitages of 
poblid or private instruotion, w the' utility of particuku* 
langaages ok sciences; without ^attempting a previous 
examtnatibn e£ those fecultiea: and principles of the 
mind, which it is the gteat object of education to hn*- 
prove. Maiiy exbellent : detached observations, la^ 
deed, both on the intellectual and .ino^at powers^ are to 
be eaUected irom the writings of ancient and modem 
anthoit; Iwit 1 db; not tkndv^ that in any language ns at- 
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tempt has been made to analyze and illustrate the prin- 
ciples of human nature, in order to lay a philosophical 
foundation for their proper cultnre. 

I have even heard some very ingenious and intelli^ 
gent men dispute the propriety of so systematical a 
plan of instruction. The most successful and splendid 
exertions, both in the sciences ^nd arts, (it has been 
frequently remarked,) have been made by individuals, 
in vt^hose minds the seeds of genius were allowed to 
shoot np, wild and free ; while, from the most carefal 
and skilfiil tuition, seldom'one thing results above medi*- 
ocrity. I shall not, at present, enter into any discus- 
sions with respect to the certainty of the feet on which 
this opinion is founded. Supposing the<fact to be com- 
pletely established, it must stiil be remembered, that 
originality of genius does not always imply vigor, and 
comprehensiveness, and liberality of mind ! and that it 
is desirable only, in so fer as it is compatible with these 
more valuable qualities. I already hinted, that there 
are some pursuits, in which, as they require the exer- 
tion only of a small number of our feculties, an individ- 
ual, who has a natural turn for them, will be more likely 
to distinguish himself, by being suffered to follow his 
original bias, than if his attention were distracted by a 
more liberal course of study. But wherever such men 
are to be found, they tnust be considered, on the most 
favorable supposition, as having sacrificed, to a certain 
degree, the perfection and the happiness of their 
nature, to the amusement or instruction of otbei^s. It 
is, too, in times of general darkness and barbarism, that 
what is commonly called originality of genius most fre- 
quently appears : and surely the great aim of an en- 
lightened and benevolent philosophy, is not to rear a 
small number of individuals, who may be regarded an 
prodigies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diiRise, 
as widely as possible, that degree of cultivation which 
may enable the bulk of a people to possess' all the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of which- their nature 
is susceptible. " Original genius," says Voltaire, " oc- 
curs but seldom in a nation where the literary taste is 
formed. The number of cultivated minds which there 
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abound, like the trees in a thick* and flourishing forest, 
preTent any single individual from rearing his head far 
above the rest. Where trade is in few hand^) we meet 
with a small number of overgrown fortunes in the midst 
of a general poverty : in proportion as it extends, opu*^ 
lence becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, 
precisely, because there, is at present much light, and 
BMich cultivation, in France, that we are led to com* 
plain of the want of superior genius." 

To what purpose, indeed, it. may be said, all this la* 
bor P Is not the importance of every thing to man, to 
be ultimately estimated^ by its tendency to promote his 
happiness P And is not our daily experience sufficient 
to convince us, that this is, in general, by no means pro^ 

Ksrtioned to the culture which his nature has received ? 
ay, is there not some ground fer suspecting, that the 
lower orders of inen enjoy, on the whble, a more envia<« 
ble condition, than their more enlightened and refined 
superiors? 

• The truth, I apprehend^ is, that happiness, in so far 
as it arises from the mind itself, will be always propor- 
tioned to the degree of perfection which its^ powers have 
attained; but tMt in cultivating diese powers, with a 
view to this most important of all diijects^ it is essential-^ 
I J necessary that such a degree of attention be bestow^ 
eid on all of them, as may preserve them in Ihat state of 
relative strmigth, which appears to be agreeable to the 
intentions of nature. In ccHisequence of. an exclusive 
attention to the culture of the imagination, the taste, the 
reasoning faculty, or any of the active principles, it is 
possible that the pleasures of human life may be dimin* 
ished, or its pains increased ; but the inconveniences 
which are experienced in such cases, are not to be b»* 
cribed to education, but to a partial and injudicious edo- 
cation. In such cases, it is possible, that the poet, the 
metaphysician, or the man of taste and refinement, may 
appear to disadvantage, when compared with the Vui*- 
gar; for such is the> benevolent' appointment of Provi' 
dence with respect to the lower orders, that, although 
not one principle of their nature, be completely unfold- 
ed, the whole of these principles preserve among them-^ 
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selvies that balance, which is favorable to the traBqiiil-» 
litjT of theu: minds, and to a prudent and steady coaduot 
in the limited sphere whick. is assigned to them^ far 
mdre completely, than in tho^ of their superiors, 
whose education has been conducted on an erroneous^ 
or imperfect system : but all this, fax from weakening 
the force of the foregoipg observations, only serves to 
demonstrate, how impossible- it always will be, to form 
a rational plan for the improvement of the mind, withr 
out an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
principles of the hunutn constitution. 

The remarks which have been already m^de, ace 
sufficient to illustrate the dangerous consequenp^ 
which are likely to result from a partial and iiyudictous 
cultivation of the mind ; and, at the same time, to point 
out the utility of the intellectual philosophy, in enabling 
us to preserve a proper balance among all its various 
£aieulties; principles of action, and capacities of enjoys 
ment. Many additional observations might be offered^ 
on tbe tendency, which an accurate analysis of its pow- 
ers might probably have, to suggest rules for their far^ 
ther improvement, and for a more successful application 
of them to their proper purposes : but this subj^rt I 
shall not prosecute at present, ^s the illustration of it is 
one of the leading objects of the ibildwiog work*--* 
That the memory, the imagination, or the reasoning fae^ 
ulty, are to be instantly strengthened, in consequence of 
our speculations concerning their nature, it would be 
absurd to suppose; but it is surely far from being: unr< 
reasonable to think, that an acquaintance with the laws, 
which regulate these powers, may suggest some useful 
roles for theur gradual cultivation, for remedying their 
defects in the case of individuals, and even for extend*^ 
ing those limits, which nature seems, at first view, to 
have assugned them. 

To how great a, degree of . perfection the intellectual 
abd moral nature of man is capable of being raised by 
cultivaticm, it is difficult to conceive. The efibcta of 
early, continued, and systematical education, in the ease 
of those children who are trained^' for the sake of gain, 
to feats of strength and agility, justify, perhaps, the most 
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sanguine tI&ws irbich it is potoible for a philosopher to 
form, with respect to the iiBproVvement of the species* 

1 now proceed to consider, how faor the philosophy of 
mind may be osefol in accomplish tng the second objee| 
of education; by assisting us in the management of 
early impressions and assodations. 

By far the greater part of the opinions on which we 
act in life, are not the result of our own invesdgations ; 
but are adopted implicitly, in infancy and youth, upon 
the authority of others. Even the great principles of 
morality, although implanted in every heart, are com^* 
monly aided and cherished, at least to a certain degree^ 
by the care of our instrueters. — ^All this is nndoubtedly 
agreeable to tlie intentions of nature ; and, indeed, were 
tbe case otherwise, society could not subsist ; for noth- 
ing can be more evident, than that tbe bulk of mankind, 
coHDdemned as they are to laborious occupations, which 
are incompatiUe with intellectual improvement, are per* 
fectly incapable of forming their 6wn opinions on some 
of the most impovtant subjects tbat can einploy the hu«* 
mom mind. It is evident, at the same time,^ that as no 
system of ednc^ation is perfect, a variety of -{prejudices 
must in this way take an early hold on our belief ; so 
as to acquire over it an ji^uence not infericMr to tliat of 
tbe most incontrovertible troths. When a child hears, 
either a speculative absurdity, or an eproaeous principle 
of action, recommended and enJbrced daily, by- the 
same voice which first conveyed to it those simple and 
sublime lessons of morality and religion which are ^oon<- 
genial to its nature, is* It to be wondered at, that, iq 
future life, it should find it so difiiedk to eradicate preju-* 
dices which have twined their roots with all the essea** 
tial principles of the human frame ?-*^If such, however, 
be the obvious intentions of nature, with respect to 
those orders of men who are employed in' bodily labov^ 
it is equally clear, that she meant to impose it as >d 
douUe obligatibn on those * who receive the advantage^ 
of a libeml education, to examine, with the most scrur^ 
pnlotM care, tbe fooadation of all those reeeLV0d opin^ 
kna, which have- any condexion with morality, or with 
human happiness. - If the multitude must be kdv itis 
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of consequence, surely, that it should be led -by enlight* 
ened conductors ; by men who are able to distingaish 
truth from error ; and to draw the line between those 
prejudices which ace innocent or salutary, (if indeed 
there are any prejudices which are really salutary^) and 
those which are hostile to the interests^ of virtue and of 
mankind. 

In such a state of society as that in which we live, 
the prejudices of a moral, a political} and a religiofis 
nature, which we imbibe in early life, are so various, and 
at the same time so intimately blended with the belief 
we entertain of the most sacred - and important truths, 
that a great part of the life of a philosopher must ne<^ 
oessarily be devoted, not so much to the acquisition, of 
new knowledge, as to unlearn the errOTs, to which he 
bad been taught to give an implicit assent, before the 
dawn of reason and reflection. And unless he submit 
in this manner to bring all his opinions to the test of a 
severe examination, his ingenuity and his learning, in* 
stead of enlightening the world, will. only enable him to 
give an additional currency and an additional author- 
ity to established errors. To attempt such a struggle 
against early prejudices, is, indeed, the professed aim of 
all philosophers; but how few are to be found who 
have force of mind sufficient for accomplishing their oh* 
ject ; and who, in freeing themselves from one set of 
errors, do not allow themselves to be carried away with 
another? To succeed in it completely, Lord Bacon 
seems to have.thought, (in one of the most remarkable 
passages of his writings,) to be more than can well be 
expected from human frailty .*-*^^ Nema adhu^ tant& 
mentis constantii inventus est, ut decreverit, et sibi im* 
posuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abole- 
re, et intellectum abrasum et aequum ad particulaiia, de 
integro, applioare. Itaque ilia ratio humana, quana ha- 
liemus, ex multa fide, et multo etiam casu, nee non ex 
puerilibus, quas primo bausimus, notionibus, farrago 
qucedam est, et congeries. Quod siquis, setate matur&, 
et sensibus integris, et mente repurgat^, se ad experien- 
tiam, et ad particularia de integro applicet, de eo melius 
sperandum est«V 
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Nor is it merely in order to free the mind from the 
influence of error, that it is useful to examine the foun- 
dation of established opinions. It is such an examina- 
tion alone, that, in an inquisitive age like the present, 
can secure a philosopher from the dahger of unlimited 
skepticism. To this extreme, indeed, the complexion 
of the times is more likely to give him a tendency, than 
to implicit credulity. In the former ages of ignoranc6 
and superstition, the intimate association which had 
been fonned, in the prevailing systems of education, 
between truth and error, had given to the latter an 
ascendant over the minds of men, which it could never 
have acquired, if divested of such an alliance. The 
ease bas, of late years, been most remariLably reversed : 
the common sense of mankind, in consequence of thii 
growth of a more liberal spirit of inquiry, has revolted 
against many of those absurdities, which had so long 
held human reason in captivity; atad it was, perhaps, 
more than could reasonably have been expected, that, 
in the first moments of their emancipation, philoso- 
phers should have stO{^d short, at the precise boun- 
dary, which cooler reflection, and more moderate views, 
¥rould have prescribed. The fact is, that they havit 
passed far beyond it ; and that, in their zeal to destroy 
prejudices, they have attempted to tear up by the rooti», 
many of the best and happiest and most essential prin« 
eiples of our nature. Having remarked the powerful 
influence of education over the mind, they have conclud- 
ed, that man is wholly a factitious being ; not recol- 
lecting, that this very susceptibility of education presup- 
poses certain original principles, wliidi are common to 
the whole species ; and that, as error can only take a 
permanent hold of a candid mind by being grafted on 
tru^s, which it is unwilling or unable to eradicate, even 
the ici^uence, which false and absurd opinions occasion- 
ally acquire over the belief, instead of being an argu« 
ment for universal skepticism, is the most decisive argu- 
ment against it ; inasmuch as it shows, that there are 
some truths so incorporated and identified with oor 
nature, that they can reconcile us even to the absurdi- 
ties and contradictions with which we suppose them to 
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1)6 inseparably connected. The skeptical philosophers, 
ior example, of the present age, have frequently at- 
tempted to hold up to ridicule those contemptible and 
puerile superstitions, whidi have disgraced the creeds of 
some <^ the most enlightened nations ; and which have 
iiot only comnanded the assent, but the reverence of 
fnen of the most accomplished understandings. But 
these hist(Nries of human imbecility, are, in truth, the 
^strongest testimonies which can be prodoced to prove, 
liow wonderful is the influence of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality over the belief; when they are able 
to sanctify, in the apprehensions of mankind, every 
ezlxavagant opinion, and every unmeaning ceremony, 
which early education has taught us to associate with 
them. 

That implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble mind, 
will not be disputed ; but it may not, perhaps, be as 
generally acknowledged, that the case is the same with 
unlimited skepticism : cm the contrary, we are some- 
times apt to ascribe this disposition to a more than 
ordinary vigor of intellect* Such a prejudice was by 
no means unnatural at that period in the history of 
Biodern Europe, when reason first began to throw ofi" 
the yoke of authority; and when it unquestionably 
required a superiority of understanding, as well as of 
intrepidity, for an individual to resist the contagion of 
preveuling superstition* But in the present age, in which 
the tendency of fashionable opinions is directly opposite 
to those of the vulgar ; the philosophical creed, or the 
philosophical skepticism, of by far the greater numb^ 
of those who value themselves on an emancipation from 
popular errors, arises from the very same weakness 
with the credulity of the multitude : nor is it going too 
£tr to say, with Kousseau, that *^ He, who, in the end of 
the eighteenth century, has brought himself to abandon 
dll his early principles without discrimination, would 
probably have been a bigot in the days of the League." 
In the midst of these contrary impulses of fashionable 
and of vulgar prejudices, he alone evinces the superi- 
ority and the strength of his mind, who is able to disen- 
tangle truth from qrror ; and to o{^se the clear concli>- 
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aions of his own unbiassed £M;ulties, to the 
clamors of superstitioD, and of false philosophy. — Such 
axe the men, whom nature marks out to be the lights of 
the world, to fix the wavering o|Mnions of the multitudo, 
and to impress their own characters on that of their 



For securing the mind completely from the weak- 
nesses J have now been describing, and enabling it to 
maintain a steady course of inquiry, between implicit 
credulity and unlimited skepticism, the most importaat 
of all (jpialities is a sincere and deroted attachment to 
truth, which seldom fails to be accompanied with a 
manly confidence in the clear conclusions of human 
reason. It is such a confidence, united (as it generally 
is) with persona] intrepidity, which forms what the 
French writers call force of character; one of the 
rarest endowments, it must be confessed, of our species ; 
but which, of all endowments, is the most essential for 
rendering a philosopher happy in himself, and a blessing 
to mankind. 

There b, I think, good reason for hoping, that the 
skeptical tendency of the present age will be only a 
temporary evil. While it continues, however, it is an 
evil of the most alarming nature ; and, as it extends, in 
general, not only to religion and morality, but, in some 
measure, also to politics, and the conduct of life, it is 
equally fatal to the comfort of the individual, and to the 
improvement of society. Even in its most inofiensivo 
form, when it happens to be united with a peaceable 
disposition and a benevolent heart, it cannot fail to have 
the effect of damping every active and patriotic exer* 
tion. Convinced that truth is placed beyond the reach 
€^ the human faculties ; and doubtful how fiaur the pre^ 
judices we despise may not be essential to the well-be* 
ing of society, we resolve to abandon completely all spee^ 
ulative inquiries ; and, suffering ourselves to be carried 
quietly along with the stream of popular opinions, and of 
feshionable manners, determine to amuse ourselves^ the 
best way we can, with business or pleasure, during our 
short passage through this scene of illusions. But he who 
more favorably oi the human powers, and who 
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believes that reason was given to man to direct him to 
his duty and his happiness, will despise the suggestions 
of this timid philosophy ; and while he is conscious 
that he is guided in his inquiries only by the love of 
fruthy will rest assured that their result will be equally 
favorable to his own comfort, and to the best interests 
of mankind. What, indeed, will be the particular effects, 
in the first instance, of that general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, which the art of printing must sooner or later 
produce, and of that spirit of reformation with which 
It cannot fail to be accompanied, it is beyond the reach 
of human sagacity to conjecture ; but unless we choose 
to abandon ourselves entirely to a despcMiding skeptic 
cism, we must hope and believe, that the progress of 
human reason can nev^ be a source of permanent dis^ 
order to the world ; and that they alone have cause to 
apprehend the consequences, who are led, by the 
imperfection of our present institutions,. to feel them- 
selves interested in perpetuating the prejudices and 
follies of their species. 

From the observations which have been made, it suffi- 
ciently appears, that in order to secure the mind, on 
the one hand, from the influence of prejudice; and on 
the other, from a tendency to unlimited skepticism, it is 
necessary that it should be able to distinguish the origi- 
nal and universal principles and laws of human nature, 
from the adventitious effects of local situation. But if, 
in the case of an individual, who has received an imper- 
fect or erroneous education, such a knowledge puts it 
in his power to correct, to a certain degree, his own bad 
habits, and to surmount his own speculative errors, it 
enables him to be useful in a much higher degree, to 
those whose education he has an opportunity of super- 
intending from early infancy. Such, and so permanent, 
is the effect of first impressions on the character, that 
(dthough a philosopher may succeed, by perseverance, 
in freeing his reason from the prejudices with which 
it was entangled, th6y will still retain some hold of his 
imagination and his affections : and, therefore, howev- 
er enlightened his understanding may be in his hours 
of speculation, his philosophical opinions will frequently 
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lose their influence over his mind, in those very situa- 
tions in which their practical assistance is most requir- 
ed: — ^when his temper is soured by misfortune; or 
when he engages in the pursuits of life, and exposes 
himself to the contagion o£ popular errors* His opin- 
ions are supported merely by speculative arguments; 
and, instead of being connected with any of the active 
principles of his nature^ are eoimteracted and thwarted 
by some of the most powerful of them. How different 
would the caae be, if education were conducted, from 
the beginning, . with attention and judgment ? Were 
the same pains taken to impress truth on the mind in 
early infancy, that is often taken to inculcate error, the 
great principles of our conduct would not only be juster 
than thej are ; but in consequence of the aid which 
tbey would receive from the imagination and. the heart, 
trained to conspire with them in the same direction, 
they would render us happier in ourselves, and would 
influence our practice more powerfully and more habitu-* 
all/* There is surely nothing in error which is. more 
congenial to the mind than truth. On the contrary, when 
exhibited separately and alone to the understanding, 
it shocks our reason, and provokes pur ridicule ; and it 
is only (as I had occasion already to remark) by an 
alfiance with truths, which we find it difficult to renounce, 
that it can obtain oui- assent, or command our reve- 
rence. What advantages, then, might be derived from 
a proper attention to early impressions and associations, 
fai giving support to those princi]()les which are connect- 
ed with human happiness ? The long reign of error in 
the world, and the iafluence it maintains,' even in an age 
of liberal inquiry, far from being favorable to the suppo^ 
sition, that human reason is destined to be for ever the 
sport of prejudice and abswdity, demonstrates the ten- 
dency which there is to permanence in established 
opinions, and in established institutions ; ^nd promises 
an eternal stability to true philosophy, when it shall 
once have acquired the ascendant ; and when proper 
means shall be employed to support it, by a more per- 
fect system of education* 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that this happy era 
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were arrived, and that all the prepossessions of child- 
hood and youth were directed to support the pure and 
sublime truths of an enlightened morality. — With what 
ardor, and with what transport would the understand* 
ing, when arrived at maturity, proceed in the search of 
truth ; when, instead of being obliged to struggle, at 
every step, with early prejudices, its office was merely 
to add the force of philosophical conviction to impres-* 
sions, which are equally delightful to the imagination, 
and dear to the heart! The prepossessions of child- 
hood, would, through the whole of life, be gradually 
acquiring strength from the enlargement of our knowl*^ 
edge ; and, in their turn, would fortify the conclusions 
of our reason, against the skeptical suggestions of dis- 
appointment or melancholy. 

Our daily experience may convince us, how suscepti<- 
ble the tender mind is of deep impressions ; and what 
important and permanent effects are produced on the 
characters and the happiness of individuals, by the casn-r 
al associations formed in childhood among the various 
ideas, feelings^ and affections, with which they were ha-* 
bitually occupied. It is the business of education not 
to counteract this constitution of nature, but to give it a 
proper direction : and the miserable consequences to 
which it leads, when under an improper regulation, only 
show, what an important instrument of human improve- 
ment it might be rendered, in more skilful hands. If it 
be possible to interest the imagination and the heart in 
favor of error, it is, at least, no less possible to interest 
them in favor of truth. If it be possible to extinguish 
all the most generous and heroic feelings of our nature, 
by teaching us to connect the idea of them with those 
of guilt and impiety, it is surely equally possible to cher- 
ish and strengthen them, by establishing the natural alli- 
ance between our duty and our happiness. If it be 
possible for the influence of fashion to veil the native 
deformity of vice, and to give to low and criminal indul- 
gences the appearance of spirit, of elegance, and of 
gaiety ; can we doubt of the possibility of connecting, 
in the tender mind, these pleasing associations, with 
pursuits that are truly worthy and honorable ? — There 
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ftre few men to be found, among those who have receiv* 
ed the advantages of a liberal education, who do not 
retain, through life, that admiration of the heroic ages 
of Greece and Rome, with which the classical authors 
iHice inspired them. It is, in truth, a fwtunate prepos* 
session, on the whole, and one, of which I should be 
sorry to counteract the influence* But are there not 
others of equal importance to morality and to happi* 
ness, with which the mind might, at the same period of 
life, be inspired ? If the first conceptions, for example, 
which an infant formed of the Deity, and its first moral 
perceptions, were associated with the early impressions 
produced on the heart by the beauties of nature, or the 
charms of poetical description, those serious thoughts 
which are resorted tOf by most i!tien, merely as a source 
of consolation in adversity, and which, on that very ac- 
count, are frequently tinctured with some degree of 
gloom, would recur spontaneously to the mind in its 
best and happiest hours; and would insensibly blend 
themselves with all its purest and most refined enjoy- 
ments. 

In those parts of Europe, where the prevailing opin* 
ions involve the greatest variety of errors and corrupt 
tiOBs, it is, I believe, a common idea with many respec- 
table and enlightened men, that, in every country, it is 
most prudent to conduct the religious instruction of 
youth upon the plan which is prescribed by the nation- 
al establishment ; in order that the pupil, according to 
the vigor or feebleness of his mind, may either shake 
off, in future life, the prejudices of the nursery, or die 
in the popular persuasion. This idea, I own, appears 
to me to be equally ill-founded and dangerous. If reli* 
^us opinions have, as will not be disputed, a powerful 
influence on the happiness^ and on the conduct of man- 
kind, does not humanity require of us, to rescue as 
many victims as possible from the hands of bigotry; 
and to save them from the cruel alternative, of remain- 
ing under the gloom of a depressing superstition, or of 
being distracted by a perpetual conflict between the 
heart and the understanding ? — It is an enlightened edvt- 
cation alone, that, in most countries of Europe, can save 
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the young philosopher jfrom that anxiety and despon-^ 
dence, which every man of sensibility, who, in his child-' 
hood, has imbibed the popular opinions, must necessa^- 
rily experience, when he first begins to examine their 
foundation ; and, what is of still greater importance, 
which can save him, during life, from that occasional 
skepticism, to which all men are liable, whose systems 
fluctuate with the inequalities of their spirits, and the 
variations of the atmosphere. 

I shall conclude this subject, with remarking, that, 
although, in all moral and religious systems, there is a 
< great mi;xture of important truth, and although it is in 
consequence of this alliance, that errors and absurdities 
are enabled to preserve their hold of the belief, yet it 
is commonly found, that, in proportion as an established 
creed is complicated in its dogmas and in its ceremo- 
nies, and in proportion to the number of accessory ideas 
which it has grafted upon the truth, the more difficult is 
it, for those who have adopted it in childhood, to eman- 
cipate themselves completely from its influence ; and,^n 
those cases in which they at last succeed, the greater is 
their danger of abandonmg, along with their errors, all 
the truths which they had been taught to connect with 
them. The Roman Catholic system is shaken off* with 
much greater difficulty, than those which are tanght in 
the reformed churches ; but when it loses its hold of 
the mind, it much more frequently prepares the way for 
unlimited skepticism. The causes of this I may per- 
haps have an opportunity of pointing out, in treating of 
the association of ideas. 

I have now finished all that 1 think necessary to offer, 
at present, on the application of the philosophy of mind 
to the subject of education. To some readers, I am 
afraid, that what 1 have advanced on the subject, will 
appear to border upon enthusiasm ; and I will not at- 
tempt to justify myself against the charge. I am well 
aware of the tendency which speculative men some- 
times have, to magnify the effects of education, as well 
as to entertain too sanguine views of the improvement 
of the world ; and I am ready to acknowledge, that 
there are instances of individaab) whose vigor of mind 
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is sufiBcient to overcome every thing that is pernicious 
in their early habits : but I am fully persuaded, that 
these instances are rare ; and that by far the greater 
part of mankind continue^ through lifci to pursue the 
same track into which they have been thrown by the 
accidental circumstances of situation, instruction, and 
example. 



PART SECOND. 

SECTION II. 

Contloafttion of tbd same Sabjeet. 

Thc remarks which have been hitherto made, on the 
utility of the philosophy of the human mind, are of a 
very general nature, and apply equally to all descriptions 
of men. Besides, however, these more obvious advan- 
tages of the study, there are- others, which, though less 
striking and less extensive in their application, are never* 
theiess, to some particular classes of individuals, of the 
highest importance. ^Without pretending to exhaust the 
subject, I shall offer a few detached observations upon 
it, in this section. 

I already took notice, in genersd terms, of the com* 
mon relation which all the different branches of our 
knowledge bear to the philosophy of the humsdr mind^ 
In consequence of this relation, it not only forms an in- 
teresting object of curiosity to literary men of every de- 
nomination, but if successfully prosecuted, it cannot fail 
to fiimish useful lights for directing their inquiries ; 
whatever the nature of the sul^ects may be, which hap^ 
peir to engage the attention. 

In order to be satisfied of the justness of this obser-* 
▼ation, it is suffibient to recollect, that to the philosophy 
of the mind are to be referred all our inquiries concern^ 
ing the divisions and the classifications of the objects of 
human knowledge, and also, all the various rules, both 
lor the investiga€ion,t and the commtmication, of truth. 
These geaerai views of science, and these general rules 
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of method, ought to form the subjects of a rational and 
useful logic; a study, undoubtedly, in itself of the 
greatest importance and dignity, but in which less 
progress has hitherto been made than is commonly 
imagined^ 

I shall endeavour to illustrate, very briefly, a few of 
the advantages which might be expected to result from 
such a system of logic, if properly executed. 

L And, in the first place, it is evident, that it would 
be of the highest importance in all the sciences, (in 
some of them, indeed, much more than in others,) to 
exhibit a precise and steady idea of the objects which 
they present to our inquiry. What was the principal 
circumstance which contributed to mislead the ancients, 
in their physical researches ? Was it not their confused 
and wavering notions about the particular class of 
truths, which it was their business to investigate ? It 
was owing to this that they were led to neglect the ob- 
vious phenomena and laws of moving bodies ; and to in- 
dulge themselves in conjectures about the efficient causes 
of motion, and the nature of those minds, by which they 
conceived the particles of matter to be animated ; and 
that they so often blended the history of iBacts with their 
metaphysical speculations* In the present state of 
science, indeed, we are not liable to such mistakes in 
natural philosophy, but it would be difficult to mention 
any other branch of knowledge, which is entirely ex* 
empted from them. In metaphysics, I might almost say, 
they are at the bottom of all our controversies. In the 
celebrated dispute, for example, which has been so long 
carried on, about the explanation given by the idesd 
theory of the phenomena of perception, the whole diffi- 
culty arose from this, that philosophers had no precise 
notion of the point they wished to ascertain ; and now, 
that the controversy has been brought to a conclusion, 
(as I think all men of candour must confess it to have 
been by Dr. Reid,) it will be found, that his doctrine on 
the subject throws no light whatever on what was gene- 
rally understood to be the great object of inquiry ; 1 mean, 
on the mode of communication between the mind and 
the material world : and, in truth, amounts only to a 
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precise description of the fkct, stripped of all hypothesis, 
and stated in such a manner as to give us a distinct view 
of the insurmountable limits which nature has in this 
instance prescribed to our curiosity. The same observa- 
tion maj be made, on the reasonings of this profound and 
original author, with respect to some metaphysical ques- 
tions that had been started on the subject of vision ; in 
particular, concerning the cause of our seeing objects sin- 
gle with two eyes, and our seeing objects erect, by means 
of inverted images on the retina. 

If we were to examine, in like manner, the present 
state of morals, of jurisprudence, of politics, and of phi- 
losophical criticism, I believe we should find, that the 
principal circumstance which retards their progress, is the 
vague and indistinct idea, which those who apply to the 
study of them have formed to themselves of the objects of 
their researches. Were these objects once clearly defined, 
and the proper plan of inquiry for attaining them illus- 
trated by a few unexceptionable models, writers of infe- 
rior genius would be enabled to em|doy their industry to 
much more advantage ; and would be prevented from 
adding to that rubbish, which, in consequence of the ill- 
directed ingenuity of our predecessors, obstructs our pro- 
gress in the pursuit of truth. 

As a philosophical system of logic would assist us in 
our particular scientific investigations, by keeping stea- 
dily in our view the attainable objects of human curiosity, 
sOy by exhibiting to us the relation in which they all 
stand to each other, and the relation which they all bear 
to what ought to be their common aim, the advancement 
of human happiness, it would have a tendency to confine 
industry and genius to inquiries which are of real practi- 
cal utility ; and would communicate a dignity to the sub- 
ordinate pursuits, which are in any respect subservient 
to so important a purpose. When our views are limited 
to one particular science, to which we have been led 
to devote ourselves by taste or by accident, the course 
of our studies resembles the progress of a traveller 
through an unexplored country, whose wanderings, from 
place to place, are determined merely by the impulse of 
occasional curiosity, and whose opportunities of infor- 
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mation must necessarily be limited to the objects which 
accidentally present themselves to his notice. It is the 
philosophy of the mind alone, which, by furnishing us 
with a general map of the field of human knowledge, can 
enable us to proceed with steadiness, and in a useful 
direction ; and while it gratifies our curiosity, and 
animates our exertions, by exhibiting to us all the 
various bearings of our journey, can conduct us to those 
eminences from whence the eye may wander over the 
vast and unexplored regicms of science. Lord -Bacon 
was the first person who took this comprehensive view 
of the different departments of study ; and who pointed 
out, to all the classes of literary men, the great end to 
which their labours should conspire ; the multiplication 
of the sources of human enjoyment, and the extension 
of man's dominion over nature. Had this object been 
kept steadily in view by his followers, their discoveries, 
numerous and important as they have been, would 
have advanced with still greater rapidity, and would have 
had a much more extensive influence on the practical 
arts .of life.* 

From such a system of logic, too, important assistance 
might be expected, for reforming the established plan of 
public or academical education. It is melancholy to re- 
flect on the manner in which this is carried on, in most, 
perhaps, I might say, in all the countries of Europe ; and 
that, m an age of comparative light and liberality, the 
intellectual and moral characters of youth should continue 
to be formed on a plan devised by men who were not 
only strangers to the business of the world, but who felt 
themselves interested in opposing the progress of useful 
knowledge. 

Hv Fof accomplishing a reformation in the plan of aca- 
demical study, on rational and systematical principles, 

it is necessary, in the first place, to consider the relation 

~ ' — - I 1 1 I I . 

* Omniam autem graviMimas error in devUtione ab nltuno doetrinarum fin« 
connstit. Appelant enim homines 'scientiam, alii ez inistA cariositate et irre- 
quietA ;|alt& animi causA et delecUtionia alii eaiatimatifNiii gratii ; alU contentionia 
ergo, atque ut in disierendo enperiorea sint: j^Ieriqae propter Incram et ? ictam : 

giucisami, ut donum rationis, divinitiM datnm, m ubub humani generis impendant. 
oe enim illud est, qood revera doctrinam atqoe aztee oondeooraret, et ttttolleret, 
■i contemplatio, at aotio» aretiore quam adhuc vinculo copularantur. De Aug* 
Sbtent. Kb. L 
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in which the different branches of literature, and the 
different arts and sciences - stand to each other, and to 
the practical purposes of life : and, secondly, to consid- 
er them in relation^ to the human mind, in order to de- 
termine the arrangement, b^t fitted for unfolding and 
maturing its faculties^ Many valuable hints towards 
such a work may be collected from Lord Bacon's 
writings. 

IL Another very important branch of a rational sys- 
tem of logic (as i had occasion already to observe) 
ought to faKB, to lay down the rules of investigation which 
it is proper to follow in the different sciences. In all 
of these, the faculties of the understanding are the in- 
struments with which we operate ; and without a previ-* 
dus knowledge of their nature^ it is impossible to em- 
ploy them to the best advantage. In every exercise of 
our reasoning and of our inventive powers, there are 
general laws which regulate the progress of the mind ; 
and when once these laws are ascertained, they enable 
us to speculate and to invent, for the future, with more 
system, and with greater certainty of success. — In the 
mechanical arts, it is well known, how much time and 
ingenmty are misapplied, by those who acquire their 
practical skill by their own trials, undirected by the pre- 
cepts or example of others. What we call the rules of 
an art, are merely a collection of general observations, 
suggested by long experience, with respect to the most 
compendious and effectual means of performing ev6ry 
different step of the processes which the art involves. 
In consequence of such rules, the artist is enabled to 
command the same success in all his operations, for 
which the unskilled workman must trust to a happy 
combination of accidental circumstances ; the misap- 
plications, too, of the labor of cme race are saved to the 
next ; and the acquisition of practical address is facili- 
tated, by confining its exertions to one direction. — The 
analogy is petfect, in those processes which are purely 
intellectual, and to regulate which is the great object of 
logic. In the case of individuals, who have no other 
guide to direct them in their inquiries than their own 
natural sagacity, much time and ingenuity must inevita- 
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hly be thrown away, in erery exertion of the inventive 
powers. In proportion, however, to the degree of their 
experience and observation, the number of these misap* 
plications wilt diminish ; and the power of invention 
will be enabled to proceed with more certainty and 
steadiness to its ol^ect. TJie misfortune is, that as the 
aids, which the understanding derives from experience, 
are seldom recorded in writing, or even described in 
words, every succeeding inquirer finds himself^ at the 
commencement of his philosophical pursuits, obliged to 
struggle with the same disadvantages which had retard- 
ed the pirogress of his predecessors. If the more im- 
portant practical rules, which habits of investigation 
suggest to individuals, were diligently preserved, each 
generation would be placed in circumstances more fa- 
vorable to invention than the preceding ; and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, instead of cramping original genius, 
would assist and direct its exertions. In the infancy of 
literature, indeed, its range may be more unbounded, 
and its accidental excursions may excite more astonish- 
ment, than in a cultivated and enlightened age ; but it is 
only in such an age, that inventive genius can be trained 
by rules founded on the experience of our predeces- 
sors, in such a manner as to insure the gradual and 
regular improvement of science. So just is the remark 
of Lord Bacon : ^^ Certo sciant homines, artes inveni- 
endi solidas et veras adolescere et incrementa sumere 
cum ipis inventis." 

The analogy between the mechanical arts, and the 
operations of scientific invention, might perhaps be car- 
ried further.' In the former, we know how much the 
natucal powers of man have been assisted, by the use 
of tools and instruments. Is it not possible to devise, 
in like manner, certain aids to our intellectual faculties ? 

That such a query is not altogether chimerical, ap- 
pears from the wonderful efiects of algebra (which is 
precisely such an instrument of thought, as I have been 
now alluding to) in facilitating the inquiries of modern 
mathematicians. Whether it might not be possible to 
realize a project which Licibnitz has somewhere men- 
tioned, of introducing a similar contrivance into other 
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braaches of knowledge, I shall not take upon me to de- 
termine ; but that this idea has at least some plausibili- 
ty, must, 1 think, be evident to those who have re- 
flected on the nature of the general terms which 
abound more or less in every cultivated language ; and 
which may be considered as one species of instrumen- 
tal aid, which art has discovered to our intellectual 
powers. From the observations which I am afterwards 
to make, it will appear, that, without general terdis, all 
our reasonings must necessarily have been limited to 
particulars; and, consequently, it is owing to the use of 
these, that the philosopher is enabled to speculate con- 
cerning classes of objects, with the same facility with 
which the savage or the peasant speculates concerning 
the individuals of which they are composed. The 
technical terms, in the different sciences, render the ap- 
propriate language of philosophy a still more conveni- 
ent instrument of thought, than those languages which 
have originated from popular use ; and in proportion as 
these technical terms improve in point of precision and 
comprehensiveness, they will contribute to render our 
intellectual progress more certain and more rapid. 
" While engaged," says Mr. Lavoisier, '* in the composi- 
tion of my elements of Chemistry, 1 perceived, better 
than I bad ever done before, the truth of an observation 
of Condillac, that we think only through the medium >of 
words ; and that languages are true analytical methods. 
Algebra, which, of all our modes of expression, is the 
most simple, the most exact, and the best adapted to its 
purpose, is, at the same time, a language and an analy- 
tical method. The art of reasoning is nothing more 
than a language well arranged." The influence which 
these very enlightened and philosophical views have 
already had on the doctrines of chemistry, cannot fail 
to be known to most of my readers. 

The foregoing remarks, in so far as they relate to the 
possibility of assisting our reasoning and inventive pow- 
ers by new instrumental aids, may perhaps appear to be 
founded too much upon theory ^ but this objection can- 
not be made to the reasonings I have offered on the im- 
portance of the study of method. — To the justness of 
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these, the whole history of science bears testimony, but 
more especially, the histories of Physics and of pure 
Geometry; which afford so remarkable an illustration 
of the general doctrine, as can scarcely fail to be satis- 
factory, even to those who are the most disposed to 
doubt the efficacy of art in directing the exertions of 
genius. 

With respect to the former, it is sufficient to mention 
the . wonderful effects which the writings of Lord Bacon 
have produced, in accelerating its progress. The philos- 
ophers, whoilourished before his time, were, undoubted- 
ly, not inferior to their successors, either in genius or 
industry : but their plan of investigation was erroneous ; 
and their labors have produced only a chaos of fictions 
and absurdities.^ The illustrations which his works ccm- 
tain, of the method of induction, general as the terms 
are, in which they are expressed, have gradually turned 
the attention of the moderns to the rules of philoso- 
phizing ; and have led the way to those important and 
sublime discoveries in physics, which reflect so much 
honor on the present age. 

The rules of philosophizing, however, even in phys- 
ics, have never yet been laid doWn with a sufficient de- 
gree of precision, minuteness, or method ; nor have 
they ever been stated and illustrated in so clear and 
popular a manner, a» to render them intelligible to the 
generality of readers. The truth, perhaps, is, that the 
greater part of physical inquirers have derived what 
knowledge of them they possess, rather from an atten-^ 
tion to the excellent models of investigation which the 
writings of Newton exhibit, than from any of the specu- 
lations of Lord Bacon, or his commentators : and, in- 
deed, such is the incapacity of most people for abstract 
reasoning, that I am inclmed to think, even if the rules 
of inquiry were delivered in a perfectly comi^ete and 
unexceptionable form, it might still be expedient to 
teach them to the majority of students, rather by exam- 
ples, than in the form of general principles. But it 
does not therefore follow, that an attempt to illustrate 
and to methodize these rules would be useless ; for it 
must be remembered, that, although an original and in- 
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vendve genius, like that of Ni^wton be sufficient to 
establish a standard for the imitation of his age, jet, 
tbat the genius of Newton himsetf was* encouraged and led 
by the tight of Bacon^s phSosophyi 

The use which] the ancient Greek geometers m^M 
of their analysis affords an additional illustration of the 
utilitj of method in guiding scientific invention. To 
facilitate the study of the species of investigation, they 
wrote no less than thirty^three preparatory books ; and 
they considered an address in the practice of it, (or, as 
Marinus calls it, a i^AntftH »f«xvrf«t,) as of much more 
value, than an extensive acquaintance with the princi^ 
pies of the science.^ Indeed, it is well known to every 
one wbo is at all tionversant with geometrical investiga- 
tions, that although it may be possible for a person, 
without the assistance of the method of analysis, to 
stumble adcidentaJlv on a solution, or On a demonstra- 
tion, yet is impossible for him to possess a just confi* 
dence in his own powers, or to carry on a regular plan 
of invention and discovery. It is well known, too, that 
an acquaiiitance with this method brings geometers much 
more nearly upon a level with each other, than they 
would be otherwise : not that it is possible, by any 
rules, to supersede, entirely, ingenuity and address ; 
but because, in consequence of the uniformity of the plan 
on which the method proceeds, experience communis 
cates a certain dexterity in the ase^ of it, which must, in 
time, give to a very ordinary degree W sagacity a su* 
periority on the whole, to the greatest natural ingenuity, 
unassisted by rule.f 

To these observations, I believe I may add, that, after 

f " Mathemafica malii sciunt, mathesin pauci. Aliud est 6hiin noaae propbsi- 
tiMi«i aliquot, et nonnuUsi ei tia obviat elieere, caan i>otiti8 qnkm hetik aXiqak 
discprreodi normsl ; aliud acientie ipsina naturam ac inaolem perapectam haberoi 
in ejua se adjta petiatrare, at ab itnireirsali^ufl in^tmctum ease preceptis, quibad 
Iheoremaia ao probleniata innumerti ezcogitandi^ eademque damoqattandi facUi- 
taa comparetur. Utenim pictorum vul^us prototypon sope sspius ezprimetidq, 
i;(U6ttd&iti pilig«rtdi oBUfki, nttllam yero pictonquM artia qaam bptica suggerie aeietf- 
tiam adaairit, ita molti, lectia Euclidis et aliojum geometraruxn libria, eomm iwi- 
tatione nn^ete propoaitiones aliquas ac demonslrare solent, ipsam tamen aecre- 
tiasiinain diffidVonim thfloratnatum ac problemaiam aolvendi methodum prdniua 
ignorant.'* — JoommB.dt la FaiUt Theoremata de Centro QraviifUiSt in jtfafat. — 
Antwerplc, 1«32. 
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aII tbs^t tv^ dodecby the Greek, phikisophers to faoili^ 
tHt math&vDiatical ' iaventioD^ many rtilto stillr remain to 
be sugg^ted, which tnight be of important use, even in 
pure geometry. A variety of such occttr to every ^x*- 
piQrieoced i»ftthematieidn in the course of his inquiries, 
although, perhap'89 he may not be at the trouble to state 
jUi6m to himself in words; and it would plainly have 
^av^d him -much expense of time and thot]^ht, beside 
enabling him to coiKiuct bis researches on a more regu- 
ler plan, if he had been taught them syBtomatically at 
liha commencement of Im studies. The more varied, 
abstruse^ and general . investigations of the moderns, 
strand in need^ in a much greater degree, of the guidance 
of philosophical principles; not only for enabling us to 
conduct, with skilU pur particular researches, but for 
directing us to the different methods of . reasoning,' to 
which we ought to have recourse on different occasioni^. 
AcoUeciUon of such nules would form, what might be 
called with propriety, the 'logic of mathematics ; and 
would prQJbably contribute greatly to . the advancement 
of all those hsanches of knowledge, to which mathem»- 
tical learning is, subservient, r . 

The observations which have. been* now made, on the 
importance of method in conducting 'physical aad math'*- 
ematioal researcbeis, particularly those which relate to 
the last of these; subjects, will not apply literally to our 
inquiries in . meta|)hy sies^ morals, or politick •;. because^ 
in these sciences, our teasoflnngs always consist of a 
comparatively^ small number of intermediate steps, and 
the obstacles which retard our progressf do not^ as in 
mathematics^ arise from the difficulty of finding media 
of comparison among our ideas. Not that these obsta- 
cles are less real or more easily surmounted : on the 
contrary, it seenjs to require a still r^rer combination of 
talents to surmount them ; for how small is the number 
of individuals who are qualified to think justly on meia- 
physical, moral, or political subjects, in comparison of 
those who may be trained by practice to foOow the long- 
est processes of mathematical reasoning. From what 
these obstacles arise, I shall not inquire particularly at 
present. Some of the more important of them may be 
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referred to the imperfeetio&s of language ; to the diffi<- 
culty of aonexiog precise aod -steady ideas to our word9:; 
to the difficulty, in Mpne case^, of conceiviog .ithei 
subjects of our reaaooiag; aadi im others, of discoveriiig* 
and keepiog in view, all the various xircun^tan^^A 
upon, vif bich our judgment ought <o proceed •; aad, ^above 
all, to the prejudices which early impressions fmd^ asso^ 
ciations create, to waf p ouf opinions^-^To iUnstrUte these 
aoufces^ of error, in the diiSerent . ^iences ^ which ^re 
liable to .be affected by tbem,. • and to point out t^e ip<Mdt 
effectual means for guarding apuost theini wouJk) form 
aittother very interesting article in a philosophi^i system 
of logic* 

The metbod of commupicatipg' to others the pnn^ 
pies of the di^r^^nt sciejiceSf had been as much neglecieid 
bf the writers on logic, as the rule? of investigatkM) and 
discovery; and yed there ia certainly no tindertakia^ 
whatever, in which their assistance is more iadispeosar 
Uy requisite. The filr^jt pdnciples of .alti the BciencfkS 
are intimately connected, with the. philosophy .of the bur 
man. mind; and it. is tb^^ pi&viiiQe,^€>f tne ki^ciaa'. to 
state these lin, sMch a mamier as. to lay iasoUd foUndar 
tion for the superstructmrea which others are to reai.n^ 
it is. in stating such, principles, aoeofdinglyi that elemenr 
tary writers are chiefly apt to fail. How uwatisfactpij^, 
fpr examplet . nre the . iiitrc3duc|lwy chapters in most sys- 
tems of natural philosophy 1 not in oons^ueace, of ^^ny 
defect of physical or of #sathqmatical knowledge in th^r 
authors^ but.^n [condequeoce of a. wand of, attention to 
^he laws of human thought, ak¥l to the. general rules iof 
Just T^asoniag* . The saniQ remark may^ be ei&telMkd 'to 
the ftirm, in wbkhitke r&Iei^eni^ry priaciplea of ^many ^( 
th^ other soianees ar^commOnly e:idiibit6d ; and, if 1 ){lm 
not mistaken^ this waoii of ;Qrdr<^r. among the first ideas 
which tb^y pieseiit.to/the^n^indi is a move powerful ob- 
stacle to the priogress of knowledge^, than b generally 
iomagia&d^ - . . * -•' .<->(i 

' I shall oaly ubseove iacther, with respect to the: utifi(f> 
of the philosophy of 'mind, tfaat^ as there tare some arts 
iliVhich We wit cmly employ the intellectual i£M»ilttes 
*^« iostrumeatd, Wt'opeiajte**© the mind oai^j subject^ so, 
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to those individuals who aim at excellence in duch pur- 
suits, the studies I have now been recommending are, 
in a more peculiar manner, interesting and important. 
In poetry, in painting, in eloquence, and in all the other 
fine arts, our success depends on the skill with which 
we are able to adapt the efforts of our genius to the hu- 
man frame ; and it is only on a philosophical analysis of 
the mind, that a solid foundation can be laid for their 
farther improvement. Man, too, is the subject on which 
the practical moralist and the enlightened statesman have 
to operate. Of the former, it is the professed object to 
engage the attention of individuals to their own best in- 
terest, and to allure them to virtue and happiness, by 
every consideration, that can influence the nnderstanding, 
the imagination, or the heart. To the latter, is assigned 
the sublimer office of seconding the benevolent inten^ 
tkms of Providence in the administration of human 
affairs ; to diffuse as widely and equally as possible, 
among his fellow -citizens, the advantages of the social 
union ; and, by a careful st^idy of the constitution of man, 
and of the circumstances in which he is placed, to modi- 
fy the political order, in such a manner as may allow 
free scope and operation to those principles of intellectu- 
al and moral improvement^ which nature has implanted 
in our species. 

In all these cases, 1 am very sensible, that the utility 
of systematical rules has been called in question by 
philosophers of note, and that many plausible ai^uments 
in support of their opinion, may be derived from the 
^8maIl number of individuals who have been regularly 
trainied to eminence in the arts, in comparison of those 
who have been guided merely by untutored genius, and 
the exam^e of their predecessors. 1 know^ too, that 
it may be urged with truth, that rules have, in some 
cases, done mcN-e haurm than good, and have misled, in- 
stead of directing, the natural exertions of the mind. 
But, in. all such instances, in which philosophical princi- 
ples have failed in producing their, intended effect, I 
will venture to assert, that they have done so, either in 
consequdnce of errors, which were accidentally blend- 
ed with' them, dr, in coiise(|Eience of their pofisessing 
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only that sHght and partial influence over the genius, 
which enabled them to derange its previously acquired 
habits, without regulating its operations, upon a systemat« 
ical plan, with steadiness and efficacy. In all the arts 
of life, whether trifling or important, there is a certain 
d^;ree of skill, which may be attained by oor untutored 
powers, aided by imitation; and this skill, instead of 
being perfected by rules, may, by means of them, be 
diminished or destroyed, if these rules are partially and 
imperfectly apprehended, or even if they are not so fa-* 
miliari^d to the understanding, as to influence its exer^ 
tions uniformly and habitually. In the case of a musi- 
cal performer, who has learnt his art merely bj the ear, 
the first effects of systematical instnietion are, I believe, 
always unfavorable. The effect is the same of the rules 
of elocution, when first communicated to one who has 
attained by his natural taste and good sense, a tolerable 
propriety in the art of reading. But it does not follow 
from this, that in either of these- arts, rules ;ure useless. 
It only follows, that, in order to unite ease and • grace 
with correctness^ and to preserve the felicities of origin 
nal genius amidst those restraints which may give them 
an useful direction, it is neeessary that the acquisitions 
of education should, by long and early habits, be ren- 
dered, in some measure, a second nature.-^The . same 
observations will be -found to apply, with very slight al- 
terations, to arts of more serious importance: — In the > 
art of legislation, for example, there is a certain* degree ' 
of skill, which may be acquired merely from the routine 
of business ; and when once a politician has been formed, 
in this manner, among the details of office, a partial study 
of general principled will be much more likely to lead 
-him astray, than to enlighten his conduct* But there is 
nevertheless a seience >of legislation, which the details 
of office, and the intrigues of popular ^semUies, vrill 
never communicate ; a science, of which the principles 
must be sought for in the constitution of human nature, 
and in the general laws which regulate the course of 
human affairs ; and which, if ever, in consequence of the 
progress of reason, philosophy should be enabled to 
assume that ascendant in the government of the world. 
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which has hitherto been roaintaiBed by Occident, oombinod 
with the passions and caprices of a few bading individualsi 
> may^ perhaps, produce more perfect and happy fcnrms 
of society, than have yet been realized in the history of 
mankind. 

I Imve thus endeavoured to point out, and illustratOt 
a few of the- most important purposes, to which the phi* 
losophy of the human - mind is subservient. It will not; 
however, I flatter mjrself,' be supposed by any of my read* 
ers, that 1 mean to attempt a systematical work on all, 
or any of the .subjects I have now mentioned ; the most 
limited, of which would furnish matter for many volumes^ 
What I have aimed at, has been» to give, in the first plane^ 
as distinct and ^complete- an. analysis as Lcould^ 6i the 
principles, both Jnteilectual ' and .active, of our nature ; 
aod, in the second place^ to illustrate, as I proceed, the 
appIicHtion of these general laws; of the hupian constitur 
tion, to the different classes of phenomena which result 
£rom them. In the selection of these pheoomeua^ al^ 
though I have sometimes been guided, chiefly by the cur 
xiosity of the moment, or the accidental course of my 
own studies, yet 1 have had it in. view, to vary as^ far as 
posslblei the nature of my speculations, m order to show 
how numerous and different the applications are, of which 
this philosophy is susceptible, it will not, therefore, I 
iiope, be objected to me, that I have been . guilty of a 
blameable violation of unity in .the plan of my work, till 
it be considered how far such a violation was uteful for 
accomplishing, the purposes ior which I write^ One 
species of unity, I am willing to believe, an attentive 
reader will be able to trace in it ; I mean, that unifor- 
mi;ly of thought and design, ^' whicih," as Butler well 
remarks, <* we oiay always expect to meet with in thb 
compositions of the same author, when he writes with 
i&ifnplicity, and in earnest.'' 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

O^ TH£ powers of EXT£RNAIi PiSLGEFTION.. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Theoriea which ha.ye be«n formed by Philosophefa, to explain the Manner 

in which the Mind peroeivee External Objects. 

^ Among the various. phBoomena which the humaa ininct 
presents t& our vieiv, there is Dooe more calculated to 
excite our curiosity and our wonder, than the commU'- 
mcation. which is carried on between the sentient^ 
thinking, and active principle within us, and th^ materiaj 
objects with which we are surrounded. > «Hqw little 
so<;ver the bulk of mankind may be disposed to attend 
to such inquirjesi there is scarcely a person to be found, 
who has not occasionally turned his thoughts to that 
mysterious influence, which the will poi^sesses over th^ 
members of the. body, and to those powers. of percapr 
£ion, which seem to inform us, by ^a sort of inspiratioOi 
of thd jravioas changea which take, place in the external 
imwerse. Of those who receive the advantages of a 
liberal education, there are perhaps fewii who pass the 
period of childhood, without feeling their curiosity ex-f 
cited by this incomprehensible comn^unioation betwe^ 
mind and matter. For our own part, at least, I. cannot 
recollect the date of my earliest speculations on the 
subject* 

It is to the phenomena of perception alone^ that I am 
to confine myself in the following essay ; and erea wi^ 
respect to these, all that I propose is, to offer a few gep- 
eial remarks on aneh oC the ccimmon mistakes coiaoetaiiig 
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them, as may be most likely to mislead us in our future 
inquiries. Such of my readers as wi^ to consider them 
more in detail, will find ample satisfaction in the writings 
of Dr. Reid. 

In considering the phenomena of perception, it is natu- 
ral to suppose, that the attention of philosophers would 
be directed, in the first instance, to the sense of seeing; 
The variety of information and of enjoyment we receive 
by it, the rapidity with which this information and en- 
joyment, are conveyed to us, and above all, the intercourse 
it enables us to maintain with the more distant part of 
the universe, cannot fail to give it, even in the apprehen- 
sion of the most careless observer, a pre-eminence over 
all our other perceptive faculties. Hence it is, that the 
various theories, which have been formed to explain the 
operations of our senses, have a more immediate refer- 
ence to that of seeing ; and that the greater part of the 
metaphj^sical language, concerning perception in general, 
appears evidently, from its etymology, to have been sug- 
gested by the phenomena of vision. £ven when applied 
to this sense, indeed, it can at most amuse the fency^ 
without conveying any precise knowledge ; but, when 
applied to the other senses, it is altogether absurd and 
unmtelligible. 

It would be tedious and useless to consider particu- 
larly the different hypotheses, which have been advanc- 
ed upon this subject. To all of them, I apprehend, the 
two following remarks will be found applicable : First, 
that, in the formation of them, their authors have been 
influenced by some general maxims of philosophising, 
borrowed from physics ; and secondly, that they have been 
influenced by an indistinct, but deep-rooted, conviction 
of the immateriality of the soul; which, although not 
precise enough to point out to them the absurdity of at^ 
tettipting to illustrate its operations by the analogy of 
matter, was yet sufficiently - strong, to induce them to 
keep the absurdity of their theories as far as possible 
out of view, by allusions to those physical fects, in 
which the distinctive properties of matter are the least 
grossly and palpably exposed to our observation. To 
the former of these circumstaiices is to be ascribed the 
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general principle, upon which all the known theories of 
perception proceed ; that, in order to explain the inter- 
course between the mind and distant objects^ it is ne- 
cessary to suppose the existence of something interme- 
diate, by Which its perceptions aire produced ; to the 
latter, the rarious metaphorical expressions of ideas ^ 
speciesj JformSj shadows^ pharUasniSi images ; which, while 
they amused the fancy with some remote analogies to 
the objects of our senses, did not directly revolt our 
reason, by presenting to us any of the tangible qualities 
of body. 

" It was the doctrine of Aristotle,'' says Dr. Reid. 
*' that as our senses cannot receive external material 
objects themselves, they receive their species ; that 
is, their images or forms^ without the matter ; as wax 
receives the form of the seal without any of the matter 
of it. These images or forms, impressed upon the sen- 
ses, are called senswle species ; and are the objects only 
of the sensitive part of the mind ; but by various inter- 
nal powers, they are retained, refined, and spiritualized, 
so as to become objects of memory and imagination ; 
and, at last, of pure intellection. When they are ob- 
jects of memory and of imagination, they get the name 
oi phaittasms. When, by farther refinement, and being 
stripped of their particularities, they become objects of 
science, they are called intelligible species ,' so that eve- 
ry immediate object, whether of sense, of memory, of 
imagination, or of reasoning, must be some phantasm, 
or species, in the mind itselL 

" The followers of Aristotle, especially the school- 
men, made great additions to this theory ; which the 
author himself mentions very briefly, and with an ap- 
pearance of resetve. They entered into large disquisi- 
tions with regard to the sensible species, what kind of 
things they are ; how they are sent forth by the object, 
and enter by the organs of the senses ; how they are 
preserved, and refined by various agents, called internal 
senses, concerning the number and offices of wliich 
they had many controversies."* 



* EMays on tlie Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 25. 
VOL. I. 7 
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The Platonists, too, although they denied the great 
doctrine of the Peripatetics, that all the objects of hu- 
man understanding enter at first by the senses ; and 
maintained, that there e^ist eternal and immutable ideas, 
which were prior to the objects of sense, and about 
which all science was employed ; yet appear • to have 
agreed with them in their notions concerning the mode 
in which external objects are perceived. This, Dr. 
Reid infers, partly from the silence of Aristotle about 
any difference between himself and his master upon this 
point, and partly from a passage in the seventh book of 
Plato's Republic ; in which he compares the process of 
the mind in perception, to that of a person in a cave, 
who sees not external objects themselves, but only their 
shadows.* 

" Two thousand years after Plato,'' continues Dr. 
Reid, ^^ Mr. Locke, who studied the operations of the 
human mind so much, and with so great success, repre- 
sents our manner of perceiving external objects, by a 
similitude very much resembling that of the cave. — 
* M ethinks,' says he, * the understanding is not much 
unlike a closet, wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left, to let in external visible resemblances 
or ideas of things without. Would the pictures coming 
into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so order- 
ly as to be found upon occasion, it would very much 
resemble the understanding of a man in reference to all 
objects of sight, and the ideas of them.' t 

"Plato's subterranean cave, and Mr. Locke's dark 
closet, may be applied with ease to all the systems of 
perceptions that have been invented : for they all sup- 

I)ose, that we perceive not external objects immediate- 
y, and that the immediate objects of perception are 
only certain shadows of the external objects. Those 
shadows, or images, which we immediately perceive, 
were by the ancients called species^ formsj phantasms. 
Since the time of Des Cartes, they have commonly been 
called ideas ; t and, by Mr. Hume, impressions. But all 

* Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 99. 

1 Sm NoU ?B™*" Understanding, book ii. chap. ll,§ 17. 
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philosophers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in this, 
that we do not perceive external objects immediately ; 
and that the immediate object of perception must be 
some image present to the mind.'' On the whole, Dr. 
Reid remarks, " that in their sentiments concerning per- 
ception, there appears a uniformity, which rarely occurs 
upon subjects ojf so abstruse a nature."* 

The very short and imperfect view we havo now 
taken of the common theories of perception, is almost 
sufficient, without any commentary, to establish the 
truth of the two general observations formerly made ; 
for they all evidently proceed on a supposition, suggest- 
ed by the phenomena of physics, that there must of 
necessity exist some medium of communication between 
the objects of perception and the percipient mind, and 
they all indicate a secret conviction in their authors, of 
the essential distinction between mind and matter; 
which, although not rendered, by reflection, sufficiently 
precise and satisfactory, to show them the absurdity of 
attempting to expla'm the mode of their communication, 
had yet such a degree of influence on their speculations, 
as to induce them to exhibit their supposed medium 
under as mysterious and ambiguous a form as possible, 
in order that it might remain doubtful, to which of the 
two predicaments, of body or mind, they meant that it 
should be referred. By refining away the grosser qual- 
ities of matter ; and by allusions to some of the most 
aerial and magical appearances it assumes, they endeav- 
oured, as it were, to spiritualize the nature of their me- 
dium ; while at the same time, all their language con- 
cerning it, implied such a reference to matter, as was 
necessary for furnishing a plausible foundation, for 
applying to it the received maxims of natural philos- 
ophy. 

Another observation, too, which was formerly hinted 
at, is confirmed by the same historical review ; that, in 
the order of inquiry, the phenomena of vision had first 
engaged the attention of philosophers ; and had suggest- 
ed to them the greater part of their language, with re- 

• Reid, p. 116, 117. 
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sped to perception in general ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, the common modes of 
expression on the subject, unphilosbphical and fanciful 
at best, even when applied to the sense of seeing, are 
in the case of all the other senses, obviously unintelligi- 
ble and self-contradictory, — " As to objects of sight,'' 
says Dr. Reid, ^^ 1 understand what is meant by an image 
of their figure in the brain: but how shall we conceive 
an image of their color, where there is absolute dark- 
ness? And, as to all other objects of sense, except 
figure and color, I am unable to conceive what is meant 
by an image of them. Let any man say, what he means 
by an image of heat and cold, an image of hardness or 
softness, an image of sound, or smell, or taste. The 
word imagej when applied to these objects of sense, has 
absolutely no meaning.'' — This palpable imperfection in 
the ideal theory, has plainly taken rise from the natural 
order in which the phenomena of perception present 
themselves to the curiosity. 

The mistakes, which have been so long current in 
the world, about this part of the human constitution, 
will, I hope, justify me for prosecuting the subject a 
little farther ; in particular, for illustrating, at some 
length, the first of the two general remarks already 
referred to. This speculation I enter upon the more 
willingly, that it affords me an opportunity of stating 
some important principles with respect to the object 
and the limits of philosophical inquiry, to which I shall 
frequently have occasion to refer, in the course of the 
following disquisitions. 



SECTION n. 

Of certain natural Prejudicea, which leem to hare given rise to the common 

Theories of Perception. 

It seems now to be pretty generally agreed among 
philosophers, that there is no instance in which we are 
able to perceive a necessary connexion between two 
successive events, or to comprehend in what manner 
the one proceeds from the other, as its cause. From 
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experience, indeed, we learn, that there are many events 
which are constantly conjoined, so that the one invaria- 
bly follows the other : but it is possible, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, that this connexion, though a 
constant one, as far as our observation has reached, may 
not be a necessary connexion ; nay, it is possible, that 
there may be no necessary connexions among any of 
the phenomena we see : and, if there are any such con- 
nexions existing, we may rest assured that we shall 
never be able to discover them.* 

I shall endeavour to show, in another pTart of this 
work, that the doctrine I have now stated does not lead 
to those skeptical conclusions, concerning the existence 
of a First Cause, which an author of great ingenuity 
has attempted to deduce from it. — At present, it is suffi*- 
cient for my purpose to remark, that the word cause is 
osed, both by philosophers and the vulgar, in two sen- 
ses, which are widely different.-^ When it is said, that 
every change iii nature indicates the operation of a 
cause, the word cause expresses something which is 
supposed to be necessarily connected with the change ; 
and without which it could not have happened. This 
may be called the metaphysical meaning of the word ; 
and such causes may be called metaphysical or efficient 
causes. In natural philosophy, however, when we speak 
of one thing being the cause of another, all that we 
mean is, that the two are constantly conjoined, so that 
when we see the one, we may expect the other. These 
conjunctions we learn from experience alone ; and with- 
out an acquaintance with them, we could not accommo- 
date our conduct to the established course of nature. — 
The causes which are the olgects of our investigation 
in natural philosophy, may, for the sake of distinction, 
be called physical causes. 

I am very ready to acknowledge, that this doctrine, 
concerning the object of natural philosophy, is not alto- 
gether agreeable to popular prejudices. When a man, 
unaccustomed to metaphysical speculations, is told, for 
the first time, that the science of physics gives us no 

* 8ee Note (C.) 
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ioforinatioa concerning the efficient causes of the phe- 
nomena about which it is employed, he feels some de- 
gree of surprise and mortification. The natural bias of 
the mind is surely to conceive physical events as some- 
how linked together, and material substances, as possess- 
ed of certain powers and virtues, which fit them to 
produce particular effects. That we have no reason to 
believe this to be the case, has been shown in a very 
particular manner by Mr. Hume, and by other writers, 
and must) indeed, appear evident to every person, on a 
moment's reflection. It is a. curious question, What 
gives rise to prejudice ? 

In stating the argument for the existence of the Deity, 
several modern philosophers have been at pains to illus- 
trate that law of our nature, which leads us to refer 
every change we perceive in the universe, to the.ope]:a- 
tion of an efficient cause.* — This reference is not the 
result of reasoning, but necessarily accompajaies the 
perception, so as to render it impossible for us to see 
the change, without feeling a.conviction of the operation 
of some cause by which it was produced ; much in the 
same n^anner in which we find it to be impossible to 
conceive a sensation, without being impressed with a 
belief of the existence of a sentient being. Hence, I 
apprehend, it is, that when we see two events constant- 
ly conjoined, we are led to associate the idea of causa- 
tion, or efficiency, with the former, and to refer to it 
that power or energy by which the change was produ- 
ced ; in consequence of which association, we come to 
consider, philosophy as the knowledge of efficient caus- 
es, and lose sight of the operation of mind in produc- 
ing the phenomena of nature^ — It is by an association 
somewhat similar, that we connect our sensations of 
color with the primary qualities of body. A moment's 
reflection must satisfy any one, that the sensation of 
cc^or can only reside in a mind ; and yet our natural 
bias is surely to connect color with extension and fig- 
ure, and to conceive white, blue, and yellow^ as some- 
thing spread over the surfaces of bodies. In the same 

* See, in particular, Dr. Reid's Kasajs on Iha Intellectual Powers of Man. 
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way, we are led to associate with inanimate matter, the 
ideas of power, farce^ ^"f^^gy and causation, which are 
all attributes of mind, and can exist in a mind only. 

The bias of our nature is strengthened by another as-» 
sociation. Our language, with respect to cause and 
effect, is borrowed by analogy from material olijects. 
Some of these we see scattered about us, without any 
connexion between them, so that one of them may be 
removed from its place, without disturbing the rest. 
We can, however, by means of some material vinculum^ 
connect two or more objects together ; so that when- 
ever the one is moved, the others shall follow. In like 
manner, we see some events, which occasionally follow* 
one another, and which are occasionally disjoined : we 
see others, where the succession is constant and inva- 
riable. The former we conceive to be analogous to 
objects^ which are loose, and unconnected with each 
other, and whose contiguity in place, is owing merely to 
accidental position ; the others to objects, which are 
tied together by a material vinculum. Hence we trans- 
fer to such events the same language which we apply 
to connected objects. We speak of a connexion be- 
tween two events, and of a chain of causes and ef- 
fects.* 

That this language is merely analogical, and that we 
know nothing of physical events, but the laws which 
regulate their succession, must, I think, appear very ob- 
vious to every person who takes the trouble to reflect 
on the subject : and y«t it is certain, that it has misled 
the greater part of philosophers, and has had a surpris- 
ing influence on the systems, which they have formed 
in very different departments of science. 

A few remarks on some of the misrtaken conclusions, 
to which the vulgar notions concerning the connexions 
among physical events have given rise, in natural phi- 
losophy, will illustrate clearly the origin of the common 
theories of perception ; and will, at the same time, sn- 
tisf^ the reader, with respect to the train of thought 
which suggested the foregoing observations. 

* See Note (D.) 
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The maxim, that nothing can act but where it is, and 
when it is, has always been admitted, with respect to 
metaphysicaL or efficient causes. "Whatever objects," 
says Mr. Hume, " are considered as causes or efiectSj 
^re contiguous ; and nothing can operate in a time or 
place, which is ever so little removed from those of its 
existence." " We may therefore," he adds, " consider 
the relation of contiguity as essential to that of causa- 
tion." — But although this maxim should be admitted, 
with respect to causes which are efficient, and which^ 
as such, are necessarily connected with their effects, 
there is surely no good reason for extending it to physi- 
cal causes, of which we know nothing, but that they are 
the constant forerunners and signs of certain natural 
events. It may, indeed, be improper, according to this 
doctrine, to retain the expressions, cause and ^ect, in 
natural philosophy ; but, as long as the present language 
upon the subject continues in use, the propriety of its 
application, in any particular instance, does not depend 
on the contiguity of the two events in place or time, but 
solely on this, question, whether the one event be the 
constant and invariable forerunner of the other, so that 
it may be considered as its infallible sign ? — Notwith^ 
standing, however, the evidence of this conclusion, phi' 
losophers have in genei:al . proceeded upon a contrary 
supposition ; and have discovered an unwillingne^, even 
in physics, to call one event the cause of another, if the 
smallest interval of space or time existed between them. 
In the case of motion, communicated by impulse, they 
have no scruple to call the impulse the cause of the 
motion ; but they will not admit that one body can be 
the cause of motion in another, placed at a distance 
from it, unless a connexion is carried on between them, 
by means of some intervening medium. 

It is unnecessary for me, after what has already been 
said, to employ any arguments to prove, that the com-* 
munication of motion by impulse is as unaccountable, as 
any other phenomenon in nature. Those philosophers 
who have attended at all to the subject, even they who 
have been the least skeptical with respect to cause and 
effect, and who have admitted a necessary connexion 
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gmoilg physical events^ have b^en fenced to acknowl* 
edge, that they could not discover any necessary con- 
Bexion between impulse and motion. Hence, some of 
them have been led to conclude, that the impulse <»ly 
rouses the activity. of the body, and that the subsequent 
motion is the efiect of this Hctivity, constantly exerted* 
** Motion^" says one writer, ^^ is action ; and a oontiBued 
jDotion implies a continued actidn«^ *^ The impulse is 
only the cause of the beginning of the motion : its con«* 
tinuance must be the effeet of some other cause, which 
continues to act as long as the body continues to move." 
The attempt which another writer of great learning has 
made, to revive the ancient theory of mind, has arisen 
from a aimilai view of the subject before us. He could 
discover no necessary connexion between impulse and 
mocion ,' and concluded, that the impulse was only the 
occasion of the motion, the beginning and continuance 
of which he ascribed to the continued agency of the 
mind with which the body is animated. 

Although, however, it be obvious, on a moment's con* 
sideratton, that we are as ignorant of the connexion 
between impulse and mption, as of the connexion ber 
tween fire and any of the effects we see it produce^ 
philosophers, in every age, seem to have considered the 
production of motion by impulse, as almost the only 
nhysical fact which stood in need of no explanation. 
When we see one body attract another at a distance, our 
curiosity is roused, and we inquire how the connexion 
is carried on between them. But when we see a body 
begin to move in consequence of aa impulse which anr 
other has given it, we inquiry no farther : on the coo* 
trary, we think a hct sufficiently accounted for, if it can 
be shown to be a case of impulse. This distinctiooi^ 
between motion produced by impulse^ and the othe^ 
phenomena of nature, we are lod, in a great measure^ 
to make, by confounding . together e^cient and physical 
causes; and by applying to the latter, maxims which 
have properly a reterence only to the former* — Another 
circumstance, likewise, has probably considerable infl«h 
ence : that, as it is by means of impulse alone, that we 
ourselves have a power of moving exterpal . objocts^ thiis 

VOL. I. 8 
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fact is more familiar to ns ftom our infancy than any 
oCber, and striken us as a fiaict which is necessary, and 
which could not have happened otherwise. Some 
writers have even gone so rar as to pretend that, al-* 
though the experiment had n^ver been made, the com- 
munication of motion by impulse, might have been pre^ 
dieted, by reasoning a /^'on.* 

From the following passage, in one of Sir Isaac New- 
ton^s letters to Dr. Bentley, it appears that he supposed 
the communication of motion, by impulse, to be a phe- 
nomenon much more explicable, than that a connexion 
should subsist between two bodies placed at a distance 
from each other, without any intervening medium. '* It 
is inconceivaUe;^' says he, *' that inanimate brute matter 
should, without the mediation of something else which 
is not material, operate upon, and affect other mattepr, 
without mutual contact ; as h must do, if gravitation, in 
the sense of Epicurus, be essential and inherent in it. 
And this is one reason why I desired that you would 
not ascribe innate gravity to me. That gra\dty should 
be innates inherent, and essential to matter, so that one 
body may act on another, through a vacuum, without the 
mediation of any thing else, by and through which their 
action and force may be conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man 
who has, in philosophical matters, a competent faculty 
of thinking, can ever fall into it.'^ 

With this passage I so far agree, as to allow that it is 
impossible to conceive in what manner one body acts 
on another at a distance, through a vacuum. But I 
cannot admit that it removes the difficulty to suppose, 
that the two bodies are in actual contact. That one body 
may be the efficient cause of the motion of another body 
placed at a distance from it, I do by no means assert ; 
but only, that we have as good reason to believe that 
this may be possible, as to believe that any one natural 
event is the efficient cause of another. 

I have been led into this very long disquisition con- 
cerning efficient and physical causes, in order to poiht 

I 

'* $66 an Answer to Lord KainiM'* Eitaj on Motion } by John Stewart M. D. 
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out the origin of the common theories of perceptioa; 
aU of which appear to me to have taken rise from the 
same prejudice which I have already . remarked to have 
bad so extensive an influence upon the speculations of 
natural philosophers* 

That, in the case of the perception of distant objects, 
we are naturally inclined to su^ect, either something to 
be emitted from the object to the organ of sense, on 
some medium to intervene between the. object and 
organ, by means of which the former may communicate 
an impulse to the latter ; appears from the common 
modes of expression on the subject, which are to be 
found in all languages. In our own, for example, we 
frequently bear the vulgar speak, of light striking the 
eye, not in consequence of any philosophical theory 
tbey have been taught, but of their own crude and uqdit 
rected speculations. Perhaps there are few. men 
among those who. have attended at all .to the history €4 
their own thoughts, who will not recollect the influence 
of these ideas, at a period of life long prior to the d^t^ 
of their philosophical studies. . Nothing, indeed, can bQ 
conceived mo^e simple and natural than their origin^ 
When an object is placed in a certain situation with 
respect to a par;ticular , organ of the body, a perception 
arises in the mind : when the olyect i& removed, the 
perception ceases., ^Hicaice we are led to apprehend 
some Gonneo^ien between the object and the percgpr 
tKMi ; and as we are accustomied to believe, that matter 
produces its effects by impu)^e, we conclude that there 
must be some niateiriatl medium interveoiog between the 
object and 'organ, by means, of which the impulse is 
communicated from the one to, the other.«*-^That this. 19 
really the case, I do not mean to dispute. I think, liQWr 
ever, it is evident, that the existence of such a medium 
does not in any case appear a priori; and yet the 
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oataral prejudices of men have giv^n rise to an univet- 
sal belief of it, tong before they were able to produce 
any good arguments in support of their opinion. 

Nor IS it only to account for the connexion between 
the object and the organ of sense, that philosophers 
have had recourse to the theory of impulse. They 
have imagined, that the impression on the oi^an of sense 
is communicated to the mind, in a similar manner. As 
one body produces a change in the state of another 
by impulse, so it has been supposed, that the external 
object produces perception, (which is a change in the 
state of the mind,) first, by some material impression 
made on the organ of sense ; and, secondly, • by some 
material impression communicated from the organ to 
the mind along the nerves and brain. These supposi^ 
tions, indeed, as I had occasion already to hint, were, in 
the ancient theories of perception, rather implied than 
expressed: but by modern philosophers they have been 
stated in the form of explicit propositions. ^^ As to the 
manner," says Mr. Locke, 'Mn which bodies produce 
ideas in us, it is ' manifestly by impulse, the only way 
which we can conceive bodies to operate in.'' * And Sir 
Isaac Newton, although he does not speak of an impulse 
made on the mind, plaiidy proceeded on the principid 
that, as matter can only move matter by impulse, so no 
connexion could be carried on between matter Tind mind| 
unless the mind were present (as he expresses it) to the 
matter from which the last impression is communicated^ 
^ Is not," says he, " the sensorium of animals, the place 
where the sentient substance is present ; and to which the 
sensible species of things are brought, through the nerves 
and brain, that there they may be perceived by the mind 
present in that place ?" Dr. Clarke has expressed the 
same idea still more confidently, in the following pas* 
sage of one of his letters to Leibnitz. << Without being 
present f to the images of the things perceived, the soul 

'^Enay on Hamwi Undcntinding, book ii. ohap. win. } li- 

t Tbb phrase of " the tool being j^resaU to the iiiM^ea or external objects," has 

been used by many philoeophen, sinee the time of Des Cartes ', evidently from a 

desire to avoid the absurdity of supposing, that images of extension and figure 

ean exist in an unextended mind. 

** q^vmrn," says 0es Outea hkamli; in replying to the objections of one of his 
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could not possibly perceive them. A liviDg substance 
can only there perceive, wbere it is present. Nothing 
can any more act or be acted upmi, toJUre it is not pres* 
ent, than it can when it is not.'' *^ How body acts upon 
mind, or mind upon body," says Dr. Porterfield,* ^ I 
know not ; but this I am very certain of,- that nothing 
can act, or be acted upon, where it is not ; and therefore 
oar mind can never perceirb any thing but its own pro|fer 
modifications, and the various states of the sensorium, to 
which it is present : so that it is not the external sun and 
moon, which are in the heavens, which our mind per- 
ceives, but only the|r image or representation, impressed 
upon the sensorium. How the soul of a seeing man sees 
these images, or how it receives those ideas, from such 
agitations in the sensorium, I know not ; but I am sure it 
can never perceive the external bodies themselves, to 
which it is not present" 

i: The same train of thinking, which had led these 
philosophers to suppose, that external objects are per- 
ceived by means of species proceeding from the ol^ect 
to the mind, or by Jneans of some material impression 
made on the mind by the brain, has suggested to a late 
writer a very different theory ; that the mind, when it 
perceives an external object, quits the body, and is pres- 
ent to the object of perception. '^ The uiind," says the 
learned author of Ancient Metaphysics, *^ is not where 
the body is, when it perceives what is distant from the 

body, either in time or place, because nothing can act, 

— ^ — ■ — ' — "-^ 1 — - - 

•BtagQiiifltfl, ** <|«iMiiodoezistim«m in nd adbjeeto in€Xteato ?eoipi potae •peoicniy 
ideuDTe corponm qaod exiensum eat. Respondeo, nullam speciem eorpoream ia 
BOAnta recipi, sed param intalleetioaem tam rei eorporeis quam incorpores fieri 
mlMqiM nlU specie oorpored : ai inaginationen yero que non niei de rebae cor- 
porew ease poteat, opus qaidem ease apecie qa» ait yerum corpua. et ad quam 
mmu M ofpUett, sed Boa qtUb in'mimte fecipiatur.*'**-!! appeara, tnerefore, that 
this philoeopher aomMMd hie imagea, or ideaa, to eziat in the h-ain and not in 
the miud. Afr. Locxe'e ezpreasiona aometimea imply the one auppositlon, and 
itimee the other. 



* See hia Treatiae on the Eye^ yol. u. p. 359. 

t *' The alightest philoaophy," aaya Mr. Hnme, ** teaehea oa, that nothing ctn 
•Ter he preeeot to the mind, but an image, or perception : and that the aeniei 
are only the inlets, through which theae images are conye^^ed ; without being 
•hie to prodnce any immediate iatereoarae between the mmd and the object. 
The table which w^ sflHS, seems to diminish as we remoye farther from it : but 
the real table, which eziati independent of us, auffera no iteration ; it waa there- 
fore, nothing bat its image which waa present to the mind. These," he adds, 
'' are the obvious dictates of reason.*' Estay on the Jieademieal or ^cepiiegl 
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but when, and where it b« Now, the mind acts when 
it perceives. The mind, therefore, of every animal who 
has memory or imagiaation, acts, -and by consequence 
exists, when and whei^ the body is not ; for it perceives 
objects distant from the body both in time and place." * 
Ix^eed if we take for granted, that in perception the 
mind acts upon the oljeot, or the object upon the mind, 
and, at the same time, admit die truth of the maxim, 
that ^^ nothing can ace but where it i$," we must, of ne- 
cessity, cunciude, either thai objects are perceived in a 
way sioiilar to what is supposed in the ideal theory , or 
that, in every act of perception, the soul quits the body, 
and is present to the ol^ct perceived. And according- 
ly, this alternative is exprisssly stated by Malebranche ; 
who differs-, however, from the writer last quoted, in 
the choice which he makes of his hypothesis-; and even 
rests his proof of its truth on the improbability of thd 
other opinion. ^^ 1 suppoise," says he, ^' that every one 
will grant, that we perceive ^ot external objects immedi- 
ately, and of themselves. We see the sun, the stars, 
and an infinity of objects without us ; and it is not at 
all likely that, upon such occasions, the soul sallies out 
of the body, in order to be present to the objects per* 
ceived. She sees them not therefore by themselves ; 
and the- immediate object of the mind is not the thing 
perceived, but something whioh is intimately united to 
the soul ; and it id that which I eall an idea : -so that by 
the word idea, I understand nothing else here but that 
which is nearest to the -mind when we perceive any ob- 
ject. — It ought to be carefully observed, that in order to 
the mind's perceiving any object, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the idea of that object be actually present to 
it. Of this it is not possible to doubt. The things 
which the soul perceives are of two kinds. They are 
either in the soul, or they are without the soul. Those 
that are in the soul, are its own thoughts ; that is to say, 
all its different modifications. The soul has no need of 
ideas for perceiving these things. But with regard to 
things without the soul, we cannot perceive them but by 
means of ideas." 

•' " : — ■ ■■ ■ * 

* Aql. M«t. Tol. ii. p. 906. 
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Tb these quotaticms, I shall add another, which cotf^ 
tains the opiDion of Buflfon upon the sul^ect. As I do 
not understand it so completely, as to be able to .tranBiate 
it in a manner intelligible to mjsetf, I shall transcribe it 
in the words of the author. 

<< L'ame s'unit intimement h, tel objet qu'il lui plait ; k 
distance, la grandeur, la figure, rien ne pent nuire k cette 
union lorsque Vkme la veut : elle se fait, et se fait en un 
instant .... la volont6 n'est- elle done qu'un mouve- 
ment corporeU et la contemplation un simple attoiiche- 
ment ? Comtneut cet attoucheuieut pourroit-il se fairfe 
8ur un objet eloigne, sur un sujet abstrait ? Comment 
pourroit'il s'op6rer en un instant indivisible? A-t-oik 
jamais con9u du mouvement, sans qn'il y eut de I'espace 
et du terns ? La rolont^, si c'est un mouvement, n'est 
done pas un mouvement materiel, et si I'union de I'&me 
k scm objet est un attouchment, unco ntact, cet attouche-^^ 
ment ne se fait-il pas au loin P ce contact n'est il pas line 
p^etration f " 

All these theories af^>ear to incire to iiave taken their 
rise, first, from an inattention to* the proper object of 
philosophy, and an application of the same general max-" 
ims to physical and to efficient eauses ; and, secondly, froni 
an apprehension, that we understand the connexion 
between impulse and motion, better than any other phy^ 
sical fact. From the detail which I have given, it ap- 
pears how extensive an influence this prejudice has had 
on the inquiries both of natural pliilosophers and of met- 
aphysicians. 

In the foregoing reasonings, I have taken for granted, 
that motion may be produced by impulse ; and have 
contented myself with asserting, that this fact is not 
more explicable, than the motions which the Newtoni- 
ans refer to gravitation ; or than the intercourse which 
is carried on between the mind and external objects in 
the case of perception. The truth, however, is, that 
some of the ablest philosophers in Europe are now sat- 
isfied, not only that there is no evidence of motion 
being in any case produced by the actual contact of two 
bodies ; but that very str(»g proofs may be given, of 
the sdbsolutd impossibility of such a supposition: and 
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hence they hare been led to conclude^ that all the 
effects, which are commonly referred to impulse, arise 
from a power of repulsipni extending to a small and 
imperceptible distance round every element of matter* 
If this doctrine shall be confirmed by future speculations 
in physics, it must appear to be a curious circumstance 
in the history of science, that philosophers have heen 
so long occupied in attempting to trace all the phenom* 
ena of matter, and even some of the phenomena of 
nund, to a general fact, which) upon an accurate ex- 
amination, is found to have no existence. — 1 do not 
make this observation with a view to depreciate the 
labors of these philosophers; for although the system 
of Boscovich were completely established, it would not 
diminish, in the smallest degree^ the value of those 
physical inquiries, which have proceeded on the com* 
mon hypothesis, with respect to impulse* The laws 
which regulate the communication of motion, in the 
case of apparent contact, are the most general facts we 
observe among the terrestrial phenomena; and they 
are, of all physical events, those which are the most fa*- 
miliar to us from our earliest infancy. It was therefore 
not only natural but proper, that philosophers should 
begin their physical inquiries, with attempting to refer 
to these, (which are the most general laws of nature, 
exposed to the examination of our senses,) the particu* 
lar appearances they wished to explain. And, if ever 
the theory of Boscovich should be completely establish* 
ed, it will have no other effect than to resolve these 
laws into some principle still more general, without 
affecting the solidity of the common doctrine, so far as it 
goes. 



SECTION in. 

Of Dr. ReM'8 Speculationi ozMhe Sabjeet of PettfeptSon. 

It was chiefly in consequence of the skeptical con- 
clusions which Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume, had de- 
duced from the ancient theories of perception^ that Dr. 
Reid was led to call them in question ; and be appears 
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to me to have shot^n, in the most satisfactory manner, not 
only that they are perfectly hypothetical, but that the 
suppositions they involve, are absurd and impossible. 
His reasonings, on this part of our constitution, undoubt- 
edly form the most important accession which the phi- 
losophy of the human mind has received since the time 
of Mr. Locke. 

But although Dr. Reid has been at much pains to 
overturn the old ideal system, he has not ventured to sub- 
stitute any hypothesis of his own in its place. And, in- 
deed, he was too well acquainted with the limits pre- 
scribed to our philosophical inquiries, to think of indulg- 
ing his curiosity in such unprofitable speculations. All, 
therefore, that be is to be understood as aiming at, in 
his inquiries concerning our perceptive powers, is, to 
give a precise state of the fact, divested of all theoreti- 
cal expressions ; in order to prevent philosophers from 
imposing on themselves any longer, by words without 
meaning, and to extort from them an acknowledgment, 
that, with respect to the process of nature in^ perception, 
they are no less ignorant than the vulgar. 

According to this view of Dr, Reid's reasonings on 
the subject of perception, the purpose to which they 
are subservient may appear to some to be of no v6ry 
considerable importance ; but the truth is, that one of 
the most valuable effects of genuine philosophy, is to re- 
mind us of the limited powers of the human understand- 
ing, and to revive those natural feelings of wonder and 
admiration at the spectacle of the universe, which are 
apt to languish in consequence of long familiarity. The 
most profound discoveries which are placed within the 
reach of our researches lead to a confession of human 
ignorance ; for, while they flatter the pride of man, and 
increase his power, by enabling him to trace the simple 
and beauttfiil laws by which physical events are regu- 
lated, they call his attention, dt the same time, to those 
general and ultimate facts which bound the narrow cir- 
cle of his knowledge ; and which, by evincing to him 
the operation of powers, whose nature must for ever re- 
main unknown, iserve to remind him of the insuflSciency 
of his faculties to penetrate the secrets of the universe. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Wherever we direct our inquiries ; whether to the anat* 
omy and physiology of . animals, to the growth of vege- 
tables^ to the chemical attractions and repulsions, or to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, we perpetually per- 
ceiFe the effects of powers which cannot belong to mat- 
ter. To a certain length we are able to proceed ; but 
in every research, we meet with a line, which no indus- 
try nor ingenuity can . pass. It is a line too, which is 
marked with suffipient distinctness, and which no man 
now thinks of passing, who has just views of the na- 
ture and object of philo^ophv. It forms the separation 
between that field which tails under the survey of the 
physical inquirer, and that unknown region, of which, 
though it was necessary that we should be assured (^ 
the existence, in order to lay a foundation far the doc- 
trines of natural theology, it hath not pleased the Au- 
thor of ibe universe to reveal to us the wonders, in this 
infant state of our being. It was, in fact, chiefly by 
tracing out this line, that Lord Bacon did so much ser- 
vice to science. 

Beside this effect, which is common to all our philo* 
sophical pursuits, of impressing the, mind with a sense 
of that mysterious agency, or efficiency, into which gen- 
eral laws must be resolved, they have a tendency, in 
many cases, to counteract the influence of habit, in weak- 
ening those emotions of wonder and of curiosity, which 
the appearances of nature are so admirably fitted to ex<^ 
cite. For this, purpose, it is necessary, either to lead 
the attention to facts which ^re calculated to strike by 
their novelty, or to present familiar appearances in a 
new light : and such are the obvious effects of . philo- 
sophical inquiries; sometimes extending our views to 
objects which are removed from vulgar observation, and 
sometimes correcting our first apprehensions with re- 
spect to ordinary events. — The communication pf mor 
tion by impulse (as I already hinted) is as unaocounta-* 
ble as any phenomenon we know ; and yet, most men 
are disposed to consider it as a fact which does not re- 
sult from will, but from necessity. To such men^ it may 
be useful to direct their attention tp the universal taw 
of |;rayitation ; which, although i^ot more wonderful in 
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itself thanthd common effects of impxAse/i^ move fitted^ 
by its noveJtjr^ to awaken tbeir attentiooy and to excite' 
their curiosity. If the theofy pf Boscovich should erer 
be established on a satisfactory feuodation, it wouitf 
have this tendency in a still more remarkable degree, 
by teaching us that the commmvication of motion 6y im-- 
pulse, (which we are ilpt to consider ds a necessary 
truth,) has no ezistenee whatever ; and that every ca^ 
in which it appears to oUr senses to take place^ is- a 
phenomenon no less inexplicable, than that principle of 
attraction which binds together the most remote parttf of 
the universe. 

If such) however, be the effects of oar philosophical 
pureuits when successfully conducted, it must be con- 
fessed that the tendency of imperfect or* erroiledus the- 
ories is widely diffbrenL By a specious solution of 
insuperable difficulties, they so daezie and bewilder the 
understanding, as, at onoe, to prevent us frbm advanbidg, 
with steadiness, towards ^ the limit of human kndWledgcf, 
and from perceiving the existence of a region beyond it, 
into which philosc^by is not permitted to enter. In' 
such cases, it is the business of genuine science to un^ 
mask the imposture, and to point out clearly, both to the 
learned and to the vulgar, what reason can, and what 
she cannot, accomplish; This, I apprehend, has been' 
done, with reqiect to the history of our perceptions, in 
the most satisfactory manner, By Dr. Reid.-^-^WheU'a' 
person little accuBtomed to metaphysical' speculations is 
told, that, in the case of volition^ there are certain in-^ 
visible iSuids^ pmpagated from the mind to the orgaof' 
which is moved; and that^ in the case of perception j' 
the existence and qualities of the external object are' 
made, known to us by- means of species, or phantasms,* 
or images^ which *are {uresent'to the mind in the * senso^ ' 
rium ; he is apt to conclude^ 4hat the intercourse be^ 
tween mind and matter b OMich less mysterious than he 
had supposed ; and that, although these expressions may" 
not convey to him any' very distinct meanings their im^ 
Dort is perfectly understood by philosophers. It is now, 
1 think, pretty generally aekaowleds^d by physiologisis, ' 
that the mflMnee^ of the will ovev' me body* is^amyste^ 
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rj wMch has never yet been unfolded ; but, singular as 
it may appear, Dr. Reid was , the ^first person who had 
courage to lay completely aside all the comuMHi hypo- 
thetical language concerning perception, and to exhibit 
the di£Sculty in all its magnitude, by a -plain statement 
of the fact. To what then, it may be asked, does this 
statement amount ? — ^Merely to this ; that the mind is sa 
formed, that certain impressions produced on. our. or- 
gans of sense, by externsd objects, are followed by cor- 
respondent sensations ; and that these sensations, (which 
have no more resemblance to the qualities of matter^ 
than the words of a language have to the things they de-* 
noje,) are followed by a perception of the existence and 
qualities of the bodies by which the imjNressions are 
made ; that all the steps of this process are equally in- 
comprehensible ; and that, for any thing we can prove 
to the contrary, the connexion between the sensation 
and the perception, as well as that between the impres- 
sion and the sensation, may be both arbitrary : that it is 
therefore by no means impossible, that our sensations 
may be merely the occasions on which the correspon- 
dent perceptions are excited ; and that, at any rate, the 
consideration of these sensations, which are attributes 
of mind, can throw no light on the manner in which 
we acquire our knowledge of the existence and quali- 
ties of body. From this view of the subject, it follows^ 
that it is the external objects themselves, and not any 
species or images of these ol^ects, that the mind per- 
ceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our 
nature, certain sensations are rendered the constant an- 
tecedent of our perceptions, yet it is just as difficult to 
explain how our perceptions are obtained by their 
means, as it would be, upon the supposition, that the 
mind were all at once inspired with them, without any 
concomitant sensations whatever. 

These remarks are general, and apply to all our va- 
rious perceptions ; and they evidently strike at the root 
of all the common theories upon the subject. The laws, 
however, which regulate these perceptions, are^ differ- 
ent in the case of the different senses, and form a very 
curious object of philosophical inquiry.—- Those, in par- 
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ticular, which regttlate the acquired perceplioas of sight,' 
lead 10 some very interesting and important speculations; 
and, I think, have never yet been e:q>lained in a manner 
completely satisfactory. To treat of them in detail, 
does not Ml under the plan of this work ; but I shall 
have occasicHi to make a few remarks on them, in the 
chapter on Conception. 

Id opposition to what I have here observed on the 
importance of Dr« Reid's speculations concerning our 
perceptive powers, I am sensible it may Hbe urged, that 
they amount merely to a i^gative discovery ; and it is 
possible, that some may even be forward to remark, that 
It was unnecessary to employ so much labor and inge* 
nuity as he has done, to overthrow an hypothesis of 
which a plain account would have been a sufficient refu- 
tation. — To such persons I would beg leave to suggest, 
that, although, in consequence of the juster views in 
pneumatology, which now begin to prevail, (chiefly, I 
believe, in consequedce of Dr. Reid's writings,) the 
ideal system may appear to many readers unphilosophi- 
cal and puerile ; yet the case was very different when 
this author entered upcm his inquiries : and ( may even 
venture to add, that few^ positive discoveries, in the 
whole history of science, can be mentioned^ which found 
a juster claim to literary reputation, than to have detect- 
ed, so clearly and unanswerably^ the fallacy of an hy* 
pothesis, which has descended to us from the earliest 
ages of philosophy ; and which, in modem times, has 
not only served to Berkeley and Homo as the basis of 
their skeptical systems, but was adopted as an indispu- 
table truth by Locke, by Clarke, and by Newton. 



SECTION IV. 

Of th« Origin of our Knowledge. 

The philosophers who endeavoured to explain the ope- 
rations of the human mind by the theory of ideas, and 
who took for granted, that in every exertion of thought 
there exists in the mind some object distinct from the 
thinking substance, .were naturallv led to inaiiire whence 
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these ' ideas derive their origin ; in particular^ whedwet 
they are coayeyed to the mind from without by means 
of the senses, or form part of its original furniture ? 

With respect to this question, the opinions of the an«- 
cients were various ; but as the influence of these opin*- 
ions on the prevailing systems of the present age is not 
very considerable, it is not necessary, for any of the 
purposes I have in view in this work, to consider them 
particularly. The moderns, too, have been much divid*- 
ed on the subject ; some holding with Des Cartes, that 
the mind is furnished with certain innate ideas ; othera,' 
with Mr. Locke, that all our ideas may be traced firom 
sensation and reflection ; and many, ^especially among 
the later metaphysicians in France,) that they may be 
all traced from sensation alone. 

Of these theories, that of Mr. Locke deserves more 
particularly our attention ; as it has served as the basis 
of most of the metaphysical systems which have ap- 
peared since his time ; and as the difierence betw^een it 
and the theory which derives all our ideas firom sensa- 
tion alone, is rather apparent than real. 

In order to convey a just notion of Mn Locke's doc- 
trine concerning, the origin of our ideas, it is necessury 
to remark, that he refers to sensation, all the ideas 
which we are supposed to receive by the external 
senses ; our ideas, for example, of colours, of sounds, of 
hardness, of extension; of motion; and, in shcHrt, of 
all the qualities and modes of matter; to reflecti<Hi, 
the ideas of our own mentaJ operaticms which we 
derive from consciousness ; our ideas, for example, of 
memory,, of imagination, of volition^ of pleasure, and 
of pain. These two sources,, according to him, furnish 
us with all our simple ideas; and the only power, 
which the mind possesses over them, is to perform 
certain operations, in the way of composition, abstrac- 
tion, generalization, &c. on the materials which it 
thus collects in the course of its experience. The 
laudable desire of Mr. Locke, to introduce precision, 
and perspicuity into metaphysical speculations, and his 
anxiety to guard the mind against error in general, natu- 
rally prepossessed him in fiiYor of a doctrine^ yfbkhi: 
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when compared with those of his predecessors, was 
intelligible and simple, and wiiich, by suggesting a meth* 
od, apparently easy and palpable, of analyzing oar 
knowledge into its elementary principles, seemed to 
furnish an antidote against those prejudices which had 
been favc^ed by the hypothesis of innate ideas* It is 
DOW a considerable time since this fundamental prinei'- 
pie of .Mr« Locke's sjrstem began to lose its authority 
in England ; and the skeptical conclusions, which it had 
been employed to support by some later writers, fur* 
nished its opponents with very plausible arguments 
against it. The late learned Mr. Harris, in particular, 
frequently mentions this doctrine of Mr. Locke, and 
always in terms of high indignation. ^^ Mark," says he, 
IB one passage, '^ the order of things according to the 
account of our later metaphysicians. First comes that 
huge body, the sensible world. Then this, and its at- 
tributes, beget sensible ideas. Then, out of sehsiUe 
ideas, by a kind of lopping and pruning, are made ideas 
intelligible, whether ^>ecific or general. Thus, should 
they admit that mind was eoeval with body ; yet, till the 
body gave it ideas and awakened its dormant powers, it 
could at best have been nothing more than a sort of dead 
capacity ; for innate ideas it could not possibly have any." 
And in another passage: ^^For my own part, when I 
read the detail about sensation and reflection, and am 
taught the j^ocess at large how my ideas are all gene- 
rated, 1 seem to view the human soul in the light of a 
crucible, where truths are produced by a kind of logical 
chemistry." 

if Dr. Reid's reasoniiigs on the subject of ideas be 
admitted, all these speculations with respect to their 
origin fall to the ground^ and the question to which 
they relate, is reduced merely to a question of fact^ 
concerning the occasions on which the mind is first led 
to form those simple notions into which our thoughts 
may be analyzed, and which may be considered as the 
principles, ^ or elements of human knowledge. With 
respect to wiany of these noticms, this inquiry involves 
no difficulty* No one, for ezample» can be at a loss to 
ascertain ^e qecaoiona oa which the notions, of cc^ra 
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and sounds are £rst formed by the mind : ^ for these no^ 
tions are confined to individuals who are possessed of 
particular senses, and cannot, by any combination of 
words, be conveyed to those who never enjoyed the 
use of them. The history of our notions of extension 
and figure, (which may be suggested to the mind by 
the exercise either of sight or of touch,) is not altogeth- 
er so obvious ; and accordingly it has been the subject 
of various controversies. To trace the origin of these 
and of our other simple notions with respect to the 
qualities of matter, or, in other words, to describe the 
occasions on which, by the laws of our nature, they are 
suggested to the mind, is one of the leading objects of 
Dr. Reid's inquiry, in his analysis of our external 
senses ; in which he carefully avoids every hypothesis 
with respect to the inexplicable phenomena of perception 
and of thought, and' confines himself scrupulously to a 
literal statement of facts. — Similar inquiries to these 
may be proposed, concerning the occasions on which 
we form the notions of time, of motion^ of number^ of 
causation, and an infinite variety of others. Thus, it has 
been observed by different authors, that every percep* 
tion of change suggests to the mind the notion of a 
cause, without which that change could not have hap- 
pened. Dr. Reid remarks, that, without the Acuity of 
memory, our perceptive powers could never have led 
us to form the idea of motion. I shall afterwards show, 
in the sequel of this work, that without the same facul- 
ty of memory, we never could have formed the notion 
of time ; and that without the faculty of abstraction, we 
could not have formed the notion of number. — Such in- 
quiries, with respect to the origin of our knowledge, 
are curious and important, and if conducted with judg- 
ment, they may lead to the most certain conclusions ; 
as they aim - at nothing more than to ascertain facts, 
which, although not obvious to superficial observers, 
may yet be discovered by patient investigation. 

From the remarks which have been just made on our 
notions of time, of motion, and of number, it is evident, 
that the inquiry concerning the origin of human knowl- 
edge cannot possibly be discussed at the commence- 
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ment of such a work as this ; but that it must ^e re- 
sumed in different parts of it, as those faculties of the 
mind come under our yiew, with which the formation 
of our different simple notions is connected. 

With respect to the general question, Whether all 
our knowledge may be ultimately traced from our sen- 
sations ? I shall only observe at present, that the opin- 
ion we form concerning it is of much less consequence 
than is commonly supposed. That the mind cannot, 
without the grossest absurdity, be considered in the light 
of a receptacle which is gradually furnished from with- 
out, by materials introduced by the channel of the 
senses, nor in that of a tabula rasa^ upon which copies 
or resemblances of things external are imprinted, I have 
already shown at sufficient length. Although, therefore, 
we should acquiesce in the conclusion, &at, without 
our organs of sense, the mind must have remained des- 
titute of knowledge, this concession could have no ten- 
dency whatever to favor the principles of materialism ; 
as it implies nothing more, than that the impressions 
made on our senses by external objects, furnish the oc- 
casions on which the mind, by the laws of its constitu- 
tion, is led to perceive the qualities of the material 
world, and to exert all the different modifications of 
thought of which it is capable. 

From the very slight view of the subject, however, 
which has been already given, it is sufficiently evident, 
that this doctrine, which refers the origin of all our 
knowledge to the occasions furnished by sense, must be 
received with many limitations. That those ideas, 
which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection, (or, in other 
words, the notions which we form of the subjects of 
our own consciousness,) are not suggested to the mind 
immediately by the sensations arising from the use of 
our organs of perception, is granted on all hands ; and, 
therefore, the amount of the doctrine now mentioned, 
is nothing more than this ; that the first occasions on 
which our various intellectual faculties are exercised, 
are furnished by the impressions made on our organs 
of sense ; and consequently that, without these impres- 
sions, it would have been impossible for us to arrive at 
VOL. I. 10 . 
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the knowledge of our faculties. Agreeaoly to this 
explanation of the doctrine, it may undoubtedly be said 
with plausibility, (and, I am inclined to believe, with 
truth,) that the occasions on which all our notions are 
formed, are furnished either immediately or ultimately 
by sense ; but, if I am not much mistaken, this is not 
the meaning which is commonly annexed to the doc- 
trine, either by its advocates or their opponents. One 
thing at least is obvious, that, in this sense, it does not 
lead to those consequences which have interested one 
party of philosophers in its defence, and another in its 
refutation. 

There is another very important consideration which 
deserves our attention in this argument : that, even on 
the supposition that certain impressions on our organs of 
sense are necessary to awaken the mind to a con« 
sciousness of its own existence, and to give rise to the 
exercise of its various faculties, yet all this might have 
happened, without our having any knowledge of the 
qualities, or even of the existence, of the material world. 
To facilitate the admission of this proposition, let us 
suppose a being formed in every other respect like man, 
but possessed of no senses, excepting those of (tearing 
and smelling. I make choice of these two senses, be^ 
cause it is obvious, that by means of them alone we 
never could have arrived at the knowledge of the pri- 
mary qualities of matter, or even of the existence of 
things external. All that we could possibly have infer- 
red from our occasional sensations of smell and sound, 
would have been, that there existed some unknown 
cause by which they were produced. 

Let us suppose then a particular sensation to be ex- 
cited in the mind of such a being. The moment this 
happens, he must necessarily acquire the knowledge of 
two facts at once : that of the existence of the sensation^ 
and that of his own existence^ as a sentient being. After 
the sensation is at end, he can remember he felt it ; 
he can conceive that he feels it again. If he has felt a 
variety of different sensations, he can compare them to- 
gether in respect of the pleasure or the pain they have 
afforded him, and will naturally desire the return of the 
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agreeable sensations, and be afraid of the return of 
those which were painful. If the sensations of smell 
and sound are both excited in his mind at the same 
time, he can attend to either of them he chooses, and 
withdraw his attention from the other, or he can with- 
draw his attention from both, and fixJt on some sensa- 
tion he has felt formerly. In this manner, he might be 
led, merely by sensations existing in his mind, and con- 
yeying to him no information concerning matter, to ex- 
ercise many of his most important faculties ; and amidst 
all these different modifications and operations of his 
mind, he would feel, with irresistible conviction, that 
they all belong to one and the same sentient and intelli- 
gent being ; or, in other words, that they are all modifi- 
cations and operations of himself. — I say nothing, at pres- 
ent, of the various simple notions, (or simple ideas, as 
they are commonly called,) which would arise in his 
mind ; for example, the ideas of number, of duration, of 
cause and effect, of personal identity; all of which, 
though perfectly unlike his sensations, could not fail to 
be suggested by means of them. Such a being, then, 
might know all that we know of mind at present, and as 
his language would be appropriated to mind solely, and 
not borrowed hy analogy from material phenomena, he 
would even possess important advantages over us in 
conducting the study of pneumatology. 

From these observations it sufficiently appears, what 
is the real amount of the celebrated doctrine, which re- 
fers the origin of all our knowledge to our sensations ; 
and that, even granting it tp be true, (which, for my own 
part, I am disposed to do, in the sense in which I have 
now explained it,) it would by no means follow from it, 
that our notions of the operations of mind, nor even 
many of those notions which are commonly suggested 
to us, in the first instance, by the perception of external 
objects, are necessarily subsequent to our knowledge of 
the qualities, or even of the existence, of matter. 

The remarks which I have offered on this doctrine 
will not appear superfluous to those who recollect that, 
although it has, for many years past, been a subject of 
controversy in England, it continues still to be implicit- 
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\j adopted by the best philosophical writers in France ; 
and that it has been employed by some of them to sup^ 
port the system of materialism, and by others to show, 
that the intellectual distinctions between man and brutes 
arise entirely from the differences in their animal organ- 
ization, and in their powers of external perception. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OP ATTENTION. 

When we are deeply engaged in conversation or occu- 
pied with any speculation that is interesting to the mind, 
the surrounding objects either do not produce in us the 
perceptions they are fitted to excite, or these perceptions 
are instantly forgotten. A clock, for example, may strike 
in the same room with us, without our being able, next 
moment, to recollect whether we heard it or not. 

In these and similar cases, 1 believe, it is commonly 
taken for granted, that we really do not perceive the 
external object. From some analogous facts, however, 
1 am inclined to suspect that this opinion is not well 
founded. A person who falls asleep at church, and is 
suddenly awaked, is unable to recollect the last words 
spoken by the preacher; or even to recollect that he 
was speaking at all. And vet that sleep does not sus* 
pend entirely the powers of perception, may be inferred 
from this, that if the preacher were to make a sudden 
pause in his discourse, every person in the congregation, 
who was asleep, would instantly awake. In this case, 
therefore, it appears, that a person may be conscious 
of a perception, without being able afterwards to recollect 
it. 

Many other instances of the same general fact might 
be produced. When we read a book, (especially in a 
language which is not perfectly familiar to us,) we must 
perceive successively every different letter, and must af- 
terwards combine these letters into syllables and words, 
before we comprehend the meaning of a sentence. This 
process, however, passes through the mind without leav- 
ing any trace in the memory. 

It has been juroved by optical writers, that, in per- 
ceiving the distances of visible objects from the eye, 
there is a judgment of the understanding antecedent to 
the petceptMMi. In some cases this judgment is found- 
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ed on a variety of circumstances combined together ; 
the conformation of the organ necessary for distinct vis- 
ion ; the inclination of the optic axes ; the distinctness 
or indistinctness of the minute parts of the object ; the 
distances of the intervening objects from each other, 
and from the eye ; and, perhaps, on other circumstan- 
ces besides these : and yet, in consequence of our fa- 
miliarity with such processes from our earliest infancy, 
the perception seems to be instantaneous; and it re- 
quires much reasoning, to convince persons unaccus- 
tomed to philosophical speculations, that the fact is other- 
wise. 

Another instance, of a still more familiar nature, may 
be of use for the farther illustration of the same subject. 
It is well known, that our thoughts do not succeed each 
other at random, but according to certain laws of asso- 
ciation, which modem philosophers have been at much 
pains to investigate. It frequently, however, happens, 
particularly when the mind is animated by conversation, 
that it makes a sudden transition from one subject to 
another, which, at first view, appears to be very remote 
from it ; and that it requires a considerable degree of 
reflection, to enable the person himself, by whom the 
transition was made, to ascertain what were the inter- 
mediate ideas. A curious instance of such a sudden 
transition is mentioned by Hobbes in his Leviathan. — 
*^ In a company," says he, ** in which the conversation 
turned on the civil war, what could be conceived more 
impertinent, than for a person to ask abruptly. What 
was the value of a Roman denarius P On a little reflec- 
tion, however, I was easily able to trace the train of 
thought which suggested the question : for the original 
subject of discourse naturally introduced the history 
of the King, and of the treachery of those who sur- 
rendered his person to his enemies ; this again intro- 
duced the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of 
money which he received for his reward. — And all this 
train of ideas," says Hobbes, ^* passed through the mind 
of the speaker in a twinkling, in consequence of the velo- 
city of thought." It is by no means improbable, that if 
the speaker himself had been interrogated about the con- 
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nexion of ideas, which led him aside from the original 
topic of discourse, he would have found himself, at first, 
at a loss for an answer. 

In the instances which have been last mentioned^ we 
have also a proof, that a perception, or an idea, which 
passes through the mind, without leaving any trace in the 
memory, may yet serve to introduce other ideas connect- 
ed with it by the laws of association. Other proofs of 
this important fact shall be mentioned afterwards. 

When a perception or an idea passes through the 
mind, without our being able to recollect it next moment, 
the vulgar themselves ascribe our want of memory to a 
want of attention. Thus, in the instance already men- 
tioned, of the clock, a person upon observing that the min- 
ute hand had just passed twelve, would naturally say, that 
he did not attend to the clock when it was striking. 
There seems, therefore, to be a certain effort of mind 
upon which, even in the judgment of the vulgar, mem- 
ory in some measure depends ^ and which they distin- 
guish by the name of Attention. 

The connexion between attention and memory has 
been remarked by many authors. ^^ Nee dubium est," 
says Quinctilian, speaking of memory, *< quin plurimum 
in hac parte valeat mentis intentio, et vefut acies lumi- 
num a prospectu rerum quas intuetuf non aversa." The 
same observation has been made by Locke,* and by 
most of the writers on the subject of education. 

But although the connexion between attention and 
memory has been frequently remarked in general terms, 
I do not recollect that the power of attention has been 
mentioned by any of the writers on pneumatology, in 
their enumeration of the faculties of the mind ; f nor 



* ** Memory depends mach on attention and repetition." Lockers Estay, b. L 
ch. X. 

t Some important obseirations on the subject of attention occnr in different parts 
of Dr. Reid a writings, partieularly in his Essays on the Intelleetnal Powers of 
BSan, p. 62 ; and in his fisM^jrs on the Active Powers of Man, p. 78, et seq. — ^To 
this in^nioas author we are indebted for the remark, that attention to things ez- 
temal IS properly called observation; and attention to the subjects of our con- 
sciousness, r^Uuion. He has also explained the causcfs of the peculiar difficul- 
ties which accompany this last exertion of the mind, and which form the chief 
obstacles to the progress of pneumatology. I shall have occasion, in another part 
of this work, to treat of habits of inattention in general, and to suggest soma 
practical hints with respect to the eultnre both of Uie powers of obsenration an4 
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has it been considered by any one, so far as I know, as 
of sufficient importance to deserve a particular examina- 
tion. Helvetius, indeed, in his very ingenious work, 
De P Esprit, has entitled one of his chapters De PinegcUe 
capacite d^ Attention ; but what he considers under this 
article, is chiefly that capacity of patient inquiry, (or, as 
he calls it, une attention suivie, (upon which philosophi- 
cal genius seems in a great measure to depend. He 
has also remarked,* with the writers already mentioned, 
that the impression which any thing makes on the mem- 
ory, depends much on the degree of attention we give 
to it ; but he has taken no notice of that effort which is 
absolutely essential tQ the lowest degree of memory. 
It is this effort that 1 propose to consider at present ; — 
not those different degrees of attention which imprint 
things more or less deeply on the mind, but that act or 
effort, without which we have no recollection or memory 
whatever. 

With respect to the nature of this effort, it is perhaps 
impossible for us to obtain much satisfaction. We often 
speak of greater and less degrees of attention ; and, I 
believe, in these cases, conceive the mind (if I may use 
the expression) to exert itself with different degrees of 
energy, I am doubtful, however, if this expression 
conveys any distinct meaning. For my own part, I am 
inclined to suppose, (though I would by no means be 
understood to speak with confidence,) that it is essential 
to memory, that the perception or the idea, that we 
would wish to remember, should remain in the mind for 
a certain space of time, and should be contemplated by 
it exclusively of every thing else ; and that attention 
consists partly (perhaps entirely) in the effort of the 
mind, to detain the idea or the perception, and to ex- 
clude the other objects that solicit its notice. 

Notwithstanding, however, the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing, in what this act of the mind consists, every person 

reflection. The view which 1 propose to take of attention at present, ie extreme- 
ly limited ; and is intended merely to comprehend each general principles as are 
necessary to prepare the reader for the chapters which are to follow. 

* " C*est rattention, plus on moins grande, qni grave pins ou moins profond^- 
ment lea objects dans la m6moire." 



Inast be satisfied <:>f its reality from his own conscious- 
ness ; and of its essential conaiexion with the power of 
memory. I have already mentioned several instances 
of ideas passing through the mind, without' our being 
able to recollect them next moment. These instances 
were produced, merely to illustrate the meaning I annex 
to the word attention; and to recall to the recollection 
of the reader, a few striking cdses, in which the possi- 
bility of our cari*ying on a process of thought, which 
we are unable to attend to at the time, or to remember 
afterwards, is acknowledged in the received systems of 
philosophy. I '^hall now mention sonle other phenome- 
na, which appear to me to be very similar to these, and 
to be explicable in the same manner ; although they 
have commonly been refefrred to very different princi^- 
pleSi ' ' 

The wbnderflil eflFeet of practice in the formation of 
habits has been often and justly taken notice of as on^ of 
the most curious circumstances in the human constitution. 
A mechanical operation, for example, which we at first 
performed with the utmost difficulty, comes, in time, 'tb 
be so fctmiliar to us, that we are able to perform it with- 
out the smallest danger of mistake ; even while the at- 
tention appears fo be comfiletdy engaged with other 
sul^ects. The truth seems to b6, that in consequence of 
the association of id^as, the'diffet'ent steps of thri pirocesS 
present themselves sucfcessively to the thoughts without 
any recollection on our part, and with a' degree of rapidi- 
ty proportioned to the length of our experience ; so as to 
save us entirely the trouble of hesitation and reflection, 
by giving us every moment a precise and stejldy notion 
of^ the e^ct to be produced;* 

In the case of some operation^ which are vety famil- 
iar to us, we find ourselves unable to attend to, or to 
recollect, the acts of the will by which they were pre- 

* I do Dot meaii by this observation, to call in question the efiecta which the 
practice of the mechamcal arts has on the muscles of the body. These are as 
indisputable as its eflTects oo the mind. A man who has been accustomed to 
write with his right hand, can write better with his left hand, than another who 
never practised the art at all S but he cannot write su well with his l«ft hand am 
with his right.— The effecU of practice, therefore, it should seem, are produced 
partly on the miad, and.partly ou the body. 

VOL. !• 11 
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ceded ; and accordingly, some pbilosc^hers of gteat 
eminence have called in question the existence of such 
Tolitions ; and have represented our habitual actions as 
involuntary and mechanical. But surely the circum-' 
stance of our inability fo recollect our volitions^ does 
not authorize us to dispute their possibility ; any more 
than our inability to attend to the process of the mind^ 
in estimating the distance of an object from the eye, 
authorizes us to affirm that the perception is instantane*- 
OU& Nor does it add any force to the objection to urge, 
that there are instances in which we find it difficult, or 
perhaps impossible^ to check our habitual actions by a 
contrary volition* For it mjust be remembered, that diis 
contrary volition does not remain with us steadily dur^ 
ing the whole operation, but is merely a general inten- 
tion or resolution, which is banished from the mind, as 
soon as the occasion presents itself, with which the 
habitual train of our thoughts and volitions is associa- 
ted,* 

It may indeed be said, that these observations only 
prove the possibility that our habitual actions may be 
voluntary. But if this be admitted^ nothing more can 
well be required ; for surely, if these phenomena are 
clearly explicable from the known and acknowledged 
laws of the human mind, it would be unphilosopbicar to 
devise a new principle on purpose to account for them* 
The doctrine, therefore, which I have laid down with 
respect to the nature of habits, is by no means founded 
on hypothesis, as has been objected to me by some oi 
my friends ; but, on the contrary, the charge of hypoth- 
esis falls on those who attempt to explain them, by say- 
ing that they are mechanical or automatic; a doctrine 
which, if it is at all intelligible, must be understood as 



^^ 



^ Th* wlntion of this difiealty, whiefa 19 gftren hy Dt, PiyftorfiaM, k some' 
what curious. 

** SiMh k the power of eustom mmd hM% fhst mttny aefioinr, which are ao» 
doubt yoluntaiy, and proceed fron our mind, are in certain circumaUnieeB, ran* 
dered neceesair, 10 as to appear altogether mechanical^ and independeot of our 
wills ; but it does not from thence follow, that our mmd is not concsrned in 
■uch motions, but only that it has imposed upon itself a law, whereby it ref- 
lates and ^orems them to the greatest advantage. In all this, there is nothing- 
of intrinsical necessity ; the mind is at absolute liberty to act as it pleases; but 
o9ing9. wise agent, it cannot choose but to act in conformity to this law, by rea* 
fon of the utili^ and adyantage that arises fh>m thia way of aeting." TVsalve 

•H MS Bjfti TOL U. ]K 17. 
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impljriiig the existence of some law of our constitution, 
which has been hitberta unobserved by philosophers; 
and to which, I beliere, it will be difficult to fi^ any 
thing analogous in our constitution. 

In the foregoing observations, I have had in view a fa- 
vorite doctrine of Dr. Hartley's ; which has beea main* 
tained also of late by a much higher authority, I mean 
Dr. Keid. 

*^ Habit," * says this ingenious author, <^ differs frem 
instinct, not in its nature, but in its origin; tbe last 
being natural, the first acquired. Both operate without 
will or inteotion, without thought^ and therefore may be 
called mechanical principles.'^ In another passage,t he 
expresses himself thus : ^^ I conceive it to be a part of 
our constitution, that what we have been accustomed to 
do, we acquire not only a facility but a proneness to do 
on like occasions ; so that it requires a particular will or 
elSbrt to forbear it, but to da it requires, very o£tan, no 
will at ail.'' 

The same doctrine is laid down still moipe explicitly 
by Dr. Hartley. 

*^ Suppose," says he, << a person who has a perfectly 
voluntary cotnmaiid over his fingers, to begin to learn, to 
play on the harpsidhord. The first step is to move his 
fingers fj^om key to key, with a slow motion^ looking at 
the notes, and exerting an express act of volition in 
every mouon. By degrees the motions cling to one 
another, and to the imjHWSsions <if the notes, in the way 
of associatioos, so eftea mentioned, the acts of volition 
growing less and less express all the time, till at last 
they become evanescent and imperoeptiUe. For an 
expert performer will play from notes, or ideas laid up 
in the memory, and at the same time carry on a quite 
different train of thoughts in his mind ; or even hold a 
conversation with another. Whence we may conclude, 
that there is no intervention of the idea, or state of 
mind, called WiH." X Cases of this sort, Hartley calls 
*^ transitions of voluntary actions into automatic ones." 



* Eanys on the Active Powen of Mftn, p. 1S8. f Ibid. p. ISO. 

t Tol. i. p. lOd, 109. 
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I cannot help thinking it mere philosophical to sup- 
pose, that those actions which are origiDaliy voluntary, 
always continue so ; although, in the case of operatioM 
which are become habitual in consequence of long 
practice, we may not be able to recollect every differ- 
ent volition. Thus, in the case of a performer on the 
harpsichord, I apprehend, that there is an act of the will 
preceding every motion of every finger, although he 
may not be able to recollect these volitions afterwards ; 
and although he may, during the time of his perform- 
ance, be employed in carrying on a separate trsun of 
thonght. For, it must be remarked, that the most rapid 
performer can, when be pleases, play'^o slowly, as to 
be able to attend to, and to recollect, every separate act 
of his will in the various movementsof his fingers; and 
he can gradually accelerate the rate of his exeentioA, 
till he is unable to recollect these acts. Now, in this 
instance, one of two suppositions must be made ; the 
one is, that the operations in the two cases are carried 
on precisely in the same manner, and differ only in 'the 
degree of rapidity, and that when this rapidity exceeds 
a certain rate, the acts of the* will are too momentary to 
leaye any impression on the memory, — The other is, 
that when the rapidity* exceeds a certain rate, the ope- 
ration is taken entirely out of our hands ; and is carried 
on by some unknown power, of the nature of which vt^e 
are as ignorant, as of the cause of the circulation of the 
blood, or of the motion of the intestines.* The last 
supposition seems to me to be somewhat similar to that 
of a man who should maintain, that, although a body 
projected with a moderate velocity, is seen to pass 

■ * '' ... -> , iiii >I tii,i ■- | '--T' -- 1 / I II ■ I 

* This aeeme to bave bees tbe opinion of Bivboii Berkeley, iirbovo doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of our habitual actioae, coinciaee with that of tbe two philoeo- 
5 hers already quoted. " 1 1 mast be owned, we ana not conscions of the'BjBtole and 
tastole of the heart, or the motion of the diafibragm. U may not, neTerthelesfl^ be 
thence inferred, that unknowing nature can act regularly aa. well aa ourselves. 
The true inferecice it, that the aelf-thinking indiridital, or human pexson/ is not 
the real author of \bos6 natural morons. Aid, in fkct. no man blames himself, 
if they are wrong, or v^ilues himself, if they are right, ''fhe same may be said of 
tbe fingers of a musician , which some ol^BCt to be moved by habit, Which uAder- 
Ptands not ', it being evident that what is done by rule, must pttxreed from some- 
thing that understands the rule ; therefore, if not fVom the musician himself, from 
some other aotiv« intelligence; the same, perhaps, which governs bees and 
spiders, and moves the limbs of those who walk in their sl^ep.'" See a Treatise, 
entitled, Siris, p. 123, 2d edit. 
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through all the iatermediate spaces in. moving fsom one 
place to another, yet we arenot entitled to conclude, that 
this happens when the body moves so quickly as to be- 
come invisible to the eye. The former supposition is 8op4 
ported by the analogy of many other facts in our constitu-' 
tion. Of some of these I have already taken notice ; and 
it wddd be easy to add to the nuinber;-^An expert ac- 
countant^ for example, can sum up, almost with a single 
glance of his eye, a long column of • figures. He can 
tell the sum, with unerring, certainty ; while, at.the. same 
time, he is unable to recoUeot any one of the figures of 
which that sum is composed; and< yet .^nobody doubts^ 
that each of these figures has passed through his mindi 
or supposes, that when the rapidity of the process b6f 
comes so great that he is unable to recoMect the various 
steps of it, he obtains the result by • a sort of inspiratiooL 
This last supposition would be . perfectly analogous to 
Dr. Hartley's doctrine concerning the nature of our ha- 
bitual exertioi^. 

The only plausible objectiqn which, I think, can be 
offered to the principles 1 have endeavoured to estab^ 
lish on this subject, is founded .on the astonidbing, add 
almost incredible rapidity they necessarily suppose in 
our intellectual operations.— When a person,* for exam- 
ple, reads aloud ; there must according to this doctrine, 
be a separate volition preceding the articulation of evei'y 
letter ; and it has been found, i by actual trial,* that .it 
is possible to pronounce, about two thousand letters in a 
minute. Is it reasonable to suppose, - that the : mind >is 
capable of so many different acts in an interval of time 
so very inconsiderable? . . 

MVith respect to this objection, it may^ be observed, in 
the first place, that all arguments against the foregding 
doctrine with respect toi our habitual exertions,: in so far 
as they are founded* on the incanceivable* rapidity; whiih 
they suppose in our intellectual operations, apply equal- 



>*'' 



* locredibili velockate pentguntur et repetiiotuir muaculoruin . cont^cU^Mt, 
Poc^nt ctirflurf, prssertim quadrupedum ; Yel lingua, qaw quadringinta vocftbuta, 
ferto bia mtUe literas expriadit, apatio taaipotU qaod mmutum vocare aoleaotia, 
qaptrnTia ad multaa literaa exprimendas plurea musculoram- contractionea reqai- 
rantnr. Coiup§etus MedieiiuBf TheoreHea^ Auet. Jac. Gregory. Edit, altera, jp. 
17K 
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\y to the common doctrine concerning our perception 
it distance by the eye. But this is not all. To what 
does the supposition amount, which is considered as so 
incredible ? Only to this, that the mind is so formed, 
as to be able to carry on certain intellectual processesi 
in intervals of time too short to be estimated by our 
faculties; a supposition which, so far from being ex- 
trayagant, is supported by the analogy of many <xf our 
most certain conclusions in natural philosophy. The 
discoveries made by the microscope, have laid open to 
our senses a world of wonders, the existence of which 
hardly any man would have admitted upon inferior evi^ 
dence ; and have gradually fnrepared the way fat those 
physical speculations, which explain some of the most 
extramdinary pbenom^ia of nature, by means of modi* 
fications of matter far too subtile for the examination of 
our organs. Why then should it be considered as un- 
philosophical, after having demonstrated the existence of 
various intellectual processes which escape our attention 
in consequence of their rapidity, to carry the supposition 
a little farther, in order to bring under the known laws of 
the human constitution, a class of mental operations, 
which must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicable ? 
Surely, our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as 
oar ideas of extension ; nor is there any good reason for 
doubting, that, if our powers of attention and memory 
were more perfect than they are, so as to give us the same 
advantage in examining rapid events, which the micro- 
scope gives for examining minute portions of extension, 
they would enlarge our views with respect to the intel^ 
lectual world, no less, than that instrument has with re- 
spect to the material. 

It may ccmtribute to remove, still more completely, 
some of the scruples which are naturally suggested by 
the foregoing doctrine^ to remark, that, as the great use 
of attention and memory is to enable us to treasure up 
the results of our experience and reflection for the fu- 
ture regulation of our conduct, it would have answered 
no purpose for the author of our nature to have extend- 
ed their province to those intervals of time, which we 
have no occasion to estimate in the common business of 
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life. All the inteUectnal processes I have mentioned 
are subservient to some particular end^ either of per^ 
ception or of action ; and it would have been perfectly 
superfluous, if» after this end were gained, the steps 
which are instrumental in bringing it about, were all 
treasured up in the memory* Such a constitution of 
om nature would have had no other effect but to store 
the mind with a variety of useless particulars. 

After all I have said, it will perhaps be still thought, 
that some of the reasonings I have offered are too hy» 
pothetical ; and it is even possible, that some may be 
disposed rather to dispute the common theory of vision, 
than admit the conclusions I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish. To such readers the following considerations 
Boay be of use, as they afford a more palpable instance^ 
than any I have yet mentioned, of the rapidity with 
which the thoughts, may be trained by practice, to shift 
from one thing to another. 

When an equilibrist balances a rod upon his finger, 
not only the attention of his mind, but the observation 
of his eye is constantly requisite. — It is evident that the 
part of his body which supports the object is never 
wholly at test; otherwise the object would no moce 
stand upon it, than if placed in the same position upon 
a table. The equilibrist, therefore, must watch, in the 
very beginning, every inclination of the object from the 
proper position, in order to counteract this inclination 
by a contrary movement. In this manner the object 
has never time to fall in any oiie direction, and. is sup- 
ported in a way somewhat analogous to that in which a 
top is supported on a pivot by being made to spin upon 
an axis.— -That a person should be able to do this ia the 
case of a single object, is curious ; but that he should 
be able to balance, in the same way, two or three, upon 
different parts of his bodv, and at the same time balance 
himself on a small cord or wire, is indeed wonderful. 
Nor is it possible to conceive that, in such an instance, 
the mind, at one and the same moment, attends to these 
different equilibriums ; for it is not merely the attention 
which is requisite, but the eye. We must therefore 
conclude, that both of these are directed successively 
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to thd difibrent • equHibrioms, but change from one ob^ 
ject to another with such velocitj, that the effect, with 
respect to the'experiment, is the same as if they were 
directed to all the objects constantly. 

It is worth while to remark farther^ with respect '•to 
this last iHustration, that it affords direct evidence of the 
possibility of our exerting acts of the will, which we 
are unable to recollect ; for the movements of the equili^ 
brist do not succeed each other in a regular order, like 
those of the harpsichord' player, in performing a piece 
of music, but' must in every instance be regulaiited : by 
accidents, which may vary ia numberless respects^ and 
which indeed muse vary ib numberless r^peots every 
time be repeats the experiment: and tberefcwe, al^ 
though^ inr the former case, we should suppose^ with 
Hartley, ^^ that the'motions chng toone another, and to 
the impressions of the notes, in the way of association, 
without any intervention of the state of mind called 
will,'^ yet, in this instttnce^' even the possibility of such 
a supposition is directly contradicted by the (act. 

The dexterity of jugglers (which by the way, merits 
a'greater degree of -attention from philosephers, than it 
has yet attracted) aiffords mMiy curious illustrations of 
the same doctrine. The whole of this art seems to me 
to be founded on this priftciple ; that it is possible fat a 
person, by Iqhg practice, to acquire a power^ not only 
of carrying on certain intellectual processes more quick«* 
ly than ether men,^ (iot all the' fonts of legerdemain sup- 
pose the exereii^ cf{ observation, thought, and volition,) 
but of- performing a variety of movements with the 
hand, before the eyes of a company, in an interval of 
time too short to enable the-speotators to exert thatde^ 
gree of attention* which is necessary to lay a foundation 
for merooiy.^ 

As some philosophers bsnre disputed the influence of 
the will in the- case of habits, so others (particularly 
Stahl and -his followers) have gone itito the opposite 
extrem^e, by referring to the wrirall the vital motioois. 
If it be admitted, (say these philosophers,) that there are 

* Bee Note (E.) 
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instances in which we will an effect, without being able 
'^ make it an object of attention, is it not possible that, 
what we commonly call the vital and involuntary mo- 
tions, may be the consequences of our own thought and 
Volition ? But there is surely a wide difference between 
those cases, in which the mind was at first conscious of 
thought and volition, and gradually lost the power of at- 
tending to them, from the growing rapidity of the intel- 
lectual process, and a case in which the effect itself is 
perfectly unknown to the bulk of mankind, even after 
they arrive at maturity, and in which this effect has con- 
tinued to take place with the most perfect regularity, 
from the very beginning of their animal existence, and 
long before the first dawn of either reflection or experi- 
ence. 

Some of the followers of Stahl have stated the fact 
rather inaccuratefy, even with respect to our habitual 
exertions. Thus Dr. Porterfield, in his Treatise on the 
Eye, is at pains to prove,* that the soul may think and 
wili without knowledge or consciousness. But this, 
I own, is to me inconceivable- The true state of the 
fact, 1 apprebend, is, that the mind may think and will, 
without attending to its thoughts and volitions, so as to 
be able afterwards to recollect them. — ^Nor is this mere- 
ly a verbal criticism ; for there is an important difference 
between consciousness and attention, which it is very 
necessary to keep in view, in order to think upon this 
subject with any degree of precision. *The one is an 
involuntary state of the mind : the other is a voluntary 
act: the one has no immediate connexion with the 
memory, but the other is so essentially subservient to it, 
that without some degree of it, the ideas and perceptions 
which pass through the mind, seem to leave no trace be- 
hind them. 

When two persons are speaking to us at once, we can* 

- 

^ Tlie difltinctlon between attention and coneciontness it pointed out by Dr. 
Reid, in JM Essays on the liiUUectual Fowets of Man, p. 60. "Attention is a 
Tolantary act; it requiries an active exertion to begin and to eontinne it; and it> 
may be continued as long as we will ; but consciousness is involuntary, and of 
no eontimianoe, cdlan^ing.witbeTery'thottgbt."' The sune author ly as rematked/ 

that th«M two^ operations of the minc^h^v? )iee|kj i^pq^MOit^jr CpnfottfM^d.bj plvkt 
loMiphers', aidd particdlarly by Vhl Locke! . ' ' ^ 
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attend to either of ihem at pleasure, without being 
much disturbed by the other. If we attempt to listen 
to both, we can understand neither. The fact seems to 
be« that when we attend constantly to one of the speak- 
ers, the words spoken by the other make no impression 
on the memory, in consequence of our not attending to 
them ; and affect us as little as if they had not been uttered. 
Thb power, however, of the mind to attend to either 
speaker at pleasure, supposes that it is, at one and 
the same time, conscious of the sensations which both 
produce. 

Another well-known fact may be of use in illustrating 
the same distinction. A person who accidentally loses 
his sight, never fails to improve gradually in the sensi- 
bility of his touch. — ^Now, there are only two ways of 
explaining this. The one is, that in consequence > of 
the loss of the one sense, some change takes place in 
the physical constitution of the body, so as to improve 
a different organ of perception. The other, that .the 
mind gradually acquires a power of attending to and re- 
membering those slighter sensations, of which it was 
formerly conscious, but which, from our habits of inat- 
tention, made no impression whatever on the memory. 
No one, surely, can hesitate for a moment, in pronounc- 
ing which of these two suppositions is the more philo- 
sophical. 

Having treated, at considerable length, of those habits 
in which both mind and body are concerned, I proceed 
to make a few remarks on some phenomena which are 
purely intellectual ; and which, I think, are explicable 
on the same principles with those which have been now 
under our review. 

Every person who has studied the elements of geome-^ 
try, must have observed many cases in which the truth 
of a theorem struck him the moment he heard the 
enunciation. I do not allude to those theorems the 
truth of which is obvious almost to sense, such as, that 
any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
side, or that one circle cannot cut another circle in more 
than two points ; but to some propositions with respect 
to quantity, considered abstractly^ (to somci^for exam- 
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pie, in the fifth book of Euclidy) which almost every 
student would be ready to admit without, a demmistra*- 
tk>n. These propositions, however, do by no means 
belong to the class of axioms ; for their evidence does 
not strike every person equally, but requires a certain 
degree of quickness to perceive it. At the same time, 
it frequently happens, that, although we are convinced 
the proposition is true, we cannot state immediately to 
others upon what our conviction is founded. In such 
cases, 1 think it highly probable, that before we give our 
assent to the theorem, a process of thought * has pass- 
ed through the mind, but has passed through it so 
quickly, that we cannot, without difficulty, arrest our 
ideas in their rapid succession, and state them to others 
in their proper and logical oider. It is some confirma- 
tion of this theory, that there are no propositions of 
which it is more difficult to give a legitimate proof from 
first principles, than of those which are only removed a 
few steps from the class of axioms, — and that thosie men 
who are the most remarkable for their quick perception 
of mathematical truth, are seldom clear and methodical 
in communicatiag their knowledge to others.--^A man of 
a moderate degree of quickness, the very first time he 
is made acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
the method of fluxions, or of the method of prime and 
ultimate ratios, is almost instantaneously satisfied of 
their truth ; yet how difficult is it to demonstrate these 
principles rigprously ! 

What I have now said with respect to mathematics, 
may be applied in a great measure to the other branches 
of knowledge. How many questions daily occur to uf , 
in morals, in politics, and in common life, in considering 
which, we almost instantaneously see where the truth 
lies^ although we are not in a condition, all at once, to 
explain the grounds of our conviction ! Indeed, I ap- 
prehend, there are few, even among those who have de- 
voted themselves to study, but who have not been har 
Jbituated to coininiinicate their knowledge to others, 

• Of tkfi Bfttare of theie pioceiMP of thooglit, I phaH treat follj in anot^r 
part of my work, under the article of BeaBoning. I have ezpresaed myself con- 
eeming diem is 1l^ ehapter, in •• general terms aa posalble. 
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who are able to exhibit, in . their natural order, the 
different steps of any investigation by which they 
have been led to form a particular conclusion. The 
common observation^ therefore, that an ^ obscure elocu* 
tion always indicates an imperfect knowledge of the 
subject, although it may perhaps be true with respect to 
men who have cultivated the art of speaking, is by no 
means to be relied on as a general rule^ in judging of the 
talents of those, whose speculations have been carried 
on with a view merely to their own private satisfaction. 
. In the course of my own experience, 1 have heard of 
more than one instance of men who, without any 
mathematical education, were able, on a little reflection, 
to give a solution of any simple algebraical problem ; 
and who, at the same time, were perfectly incapable of 
explaining by what steps they obtained the result. In 
these cases, we have a direct proof of the possibility of 
investigating even truths which are pretty remote, by an 
intellectual process, which, as soon as it is finished, van- 
ishes almost entirely from the memory. — It is probable, 
that something of the same kind takes place much more 
frequently in the other branches of knowledge, in which 
our reasonings consist commonly but of a few steps. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think, that- it is in this way that 
by far the greater part of our speculative conclusions 
are formed. 

There is no talent,. I apprehend, so essential to a pub* 
lie speaker, as to be able to state clearly every different 
step of those trains of thought by which he himself was 
led to the conclusions he wishes to establisb. Much 
may be here done by study and experience. Even in 
those cases in which the truth of a proposition seems to 
strike us instantaneously, although we may not be able, 
at first, to discover the media of proof, we seldom fail 
in the discovery, by perseverance. — ^Nothing contributes 
so much to form this talent as the study of metaphysics ; 
not the absurd metaphysics of the schools, but that 
study which has the operations of the mind for its ob- 
ject. By habituating us to reflect on the subjects of our 
consciousness, it enables us to retard, in a considerable 
degree, the current of thought ; to arrest many of those 
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ideas, which would otherwise esficape our notice ; and to 
render the arguments which we employ for the convic- 
tion of others, an exact transcript of those trains of in- 
quiry and reasoning, which originally led us to form oar 
opinions.- 

These observations lead me to take notice of an im- 
portant distinction between the intellectual habits' of 
men of speculation and of acticm. The lattor, who are 
under a necessity of thinking and deciding on the ispur 
of the occasion, are. led to cultivate, as much as possi- 
ble, a quickness in their mental operations, and some- 
times acquire it in so great a degree, that their judg- 
ment seems to be almost intuitive. To those, on the 
other band, who have not merely to form opinions for 
themselves, but to communicate them to others, it is ne- 
cessary to retard the' train of thought as it passes in the 
mind, so as to be able afterwards to recollect every dif- 
ferent step of the process; a habit, which, in some 
cases, has such an influence on the intellectual powers, 
that there are men, who, even in their private specula- 
tions, not . only make use of words as aa instrument of 
thought, but form these words into regular sentences. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, a paradoxical obser- 
vation, that one great employment of philosophers, in a 
refined age, is to bring to light, and arrange, those rapid 
and confused trains of thought, which appear from the 
structure of -languages, and from the monuments of an- 
cient laws and governments, to have passed through the 
minds of men in the most remote and unenlightened 
periods. In proof, however, of this, it is sufficient to 
mention, the systematical analogy which we find, to a 
certain degree, running through the structure of the 
most imperfect tongues, (for example, in the formation of 
the different parts of the verbs,) and those general 
principles, which the philosophical lawyer traces amidst 
an apparent chaos of precedents^ and statutes. In^ the 
language, too, of the rudest tribe, we find words trans- 
ferred from one subject to another, which indicate, in 
the mind of the individual who first made the transfer-* 
ence, some perception of resemblance or of aiialogy. 
Such tr«msferences can hardly be ascribed to accident, 
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but may be considered as proofs that the analogies, 
which the philosopher afterwards points out between 
the objects which are distinguished bj the same n^e, 
had been perceived by the inventors of language, al« 
though it is more than probable that they never express-^ 
ed them in words, nor could even have explained them 
if they had been questioned on the subject. 

Nor will this appear a bold or incredible suppositioi^, if 
we reflect on the sagacity and ingenuity which savages, 
and «ven peasants, discover, in overcoming the difficul- 
ties which occur in their situation. They do not, indeed, 
engage in long processes of abstract reasoning, for which 
they have nx) inclination, and f^hich it is impossible to 
carry on without the use of a cultivated and a copious 
language ; but, when pressed by present circumstances, 
they combine means to accomplish particular ends, in 
a manner which indicates the exercise both of invention 
and of reasoning. It is probable that such processes 
are carried on in their minds, with much less assistance 
from language than a philosopher would derive on a sim* 
ilar occasion ; and it is almost certain, that they would 
find themselves perfectly incapable of communicating 
to others the steps by which they were led' to their con- 
clusions. In consequence of these circumstances, the 
attainments of the human mind in its ruder state, perish 
with the individual, without being recorded in writing, 
or perhaps expressed in words ; and we ace left to in^ 
fer them indirectly from the structure of language, or 
from the monuments of ancient customs and institutions. 

When ^ train of thought leads -to any interesting con- 
clusion, or excites any pleasant feeling, it becomes pe- 
culiarly difficult to arrest our fleeting ideas; because 
the mind, when once it has felt the pleasure, has little 
inclination to retrace the steps by which it arrived at it. 
This is one great cause of the difficulty attending phi- 
losophical criticism. When a critic explains to us, why 
We are pleased with any particular beauty, or ofiended 
with any defect, it is evident, that if his theory be just, 
the circumstances which he points out as the foundation 
of our pleasure or uneasiness, must have occurred to our 
minds before we were {leased with the beauty, or ofiend* 
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ed with the defect. In SDch cases it sometimes hap- 
penS) when a critic has been fortunate in his theory, 
that we recognise at first sight our old ideas, and with- 
out any farther consideration, are ready to bear testimo-- 
ny to the truth, from our own consciousness. So very 
difficult, however, is it to attend to the ideas which 
excite such feelings, that it often appears to be doubtful, 
whether a theory be right or wrong ; *and that where 
there is every reason to believe that the pleasure is 
produced in all men in the same way, different critics 
adopt different theories with respect to its cause. It is 
long practice alone, joined to what is commoply called 
a nietaphysical turn of mind, (by which I think is chiefly 
to be understood, a capacity of reflecting on the sub* 
jects of our consciousness,) that can render such efforts 
of attention easy. Exquisite sensibility, so far from 
being useful in this species of criticism, both gives a dis- 
relish for the study, and disqualifies for pursuing it. 

Before we leave the subject of attention, it is proper 
to take notice of a question which has been stated with 
respect to it ; whether we have the power of attending 
to more than one thing at one and the same instant ; or, 
in other words, whether we can attend at one and the 
same instant, to objects which we can attend to sep- 
arately?* This question has, if I am not mistaken, 
been already decided by several philosophers in the 
negative ; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that 
although their opinion has not only been called in ques- 
tion by others, but even treated with some degree of 
contempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to me 
to be the most reasonable and philosophical that we can 
form on the subject. 

There is indeed a great variety of cases, in which the 
mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at 
once ; but. from the instances which have already been 
mentioned, of the astonishing rapidity of thought, it is 
obvious, that all this may be explained, without suppos- 
ing these acts to be co-existent ; and^ I may even ven- 



* I have added this explanation to obviate the qaestion. What is memiliQir 
one object? 
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ture to add, it may all be explained in the most satisfac^ 
tory manner, without ascribing to our intellectual opera- 
tions, a greater degree of rapidity than that with which 
we know from the fact that they are sometimes carried 
on. The effect of practice, in increasing this capacity 
of apparently attending to different things at once, ren- 
ders this explanation of the phenomenon in question 
more probable than any other. 

The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer already 
mentioned, is particularly favorable to this explanation ; 
as it affords direct evidence of the possibility of the 
mind's exerting different successive acts in an interval 
of time so short, as to produce the same sensible effect, 
as if they had been exerted at one and the same mo- 
ment. In this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought isr 
so remarkable, that if the different acts of the mind 
were not all necessarily accompanied with different 
movements of the eye, there can be no reason for 
doubting, that the philosophers, whose doctrine I am 
now controverting, would have asserted, that they arc 
all mathematically co-existent. 

Upon a question, however, of this sort, which doesr 
not admit of a perfectly direct appeal to the fact, I 
would by no means be understood to decide with con- 
fidence ; and therefore I should wish the conclusions I 
am now to state, to be received as only conditionally 
established. They are necessary and obvious conse- 
quences of the general principle, " that the mind can 
only attend to one thing at once ; ^ but must stand or 
fall with the truth of that suppositfori. 

It is commofily understood, I believe, that, in a con- 
cert of music, a good ear can attend to the different 
parts of the music separately, or can attend to them all 
at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If the 
doctrine, however, which I have endeavoured to establish, 
be admitted, it will follow, that, in the latter case, the 
mind is constantly varying its attention from the one 
part of the music to the other, and that its operations 
are so rapid, as to give us no perception of an interval of 
time. 
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The sani^ doetriDe ledds to^ goim cdribiils lidiicl^loiM 
wkh respect to Yiffibnl Su^po6& the etid to be fixed itl 
a particular position, and the pioturfe t^r^ati'' object 'to ^ 
pamted <m^ the teihsL^ > Doe9 • the ^iird ' -percei^e^ the 
oona^te figure of the ol^i^et at once^'or is ttii6 pere^ffl^ 
tion the result of the various peitejitiobs' we 'hav^^'df 
the different points in the outline ? With respect to this 
question, the principles already stated lead tne to Conclude, 
that the mind does at one and the same time, perceive 
every point in the outline of the object, (provided 
the whole of it be painted on the retina at the same 
instant,) for perception, like consciousness, is an invol- 
untary operation. As~ no two points, however, of the 
outline are in the same direction, everv point, by itself, 
constitutes just as distinct an object of attention to the 
mind, as if it were separated by an interval of empty 
space from all the rest. If the doctrine therefore for- 
merly stated be just, it is impossible for the mind to 
attend to more than one of these points at once ; and as 
the perception of the figure of the object implies a know- 
ledge of the relative situation of the different points, 
with respect to each other, we must conclude that the 
perception of figure by the eye, is the result of a number 
of different acts of attention. These acts of attention, 
however, are performed with such rapidity, that the ef- 
fect, with respect to us, is the same as if the perception 
were instantaneous. 

In farther confirmation of this reasoning, it may be re- 
marked, that if the perception of visible figure were an 
immediate consequence of the picture on the retina, we 
should have, at the first glance, as distinct an idea of a 
figure of a thousand sides, as of a triangle or a square. 
The truth is, that when the figure is very simple, the 
process of the mind is so rapid, that the perception 
seems to be instantaneous : but when the sides are mul- 
tiplied beyond a certain number, the interval of time 
necessary for these different acts of attention becomes 
perceptible. 

It may perhaps be asked, what I mean by a point in 
the outline of a figure, and what it is that constitutes this 
pcnnt one object of attention ? The answer, I apprehend, 
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is, that this ^iat is the mmivmrn viaibile. If Ihe point 
be lessy we cannot perceive it ; If it be greater, it is not 
all seen in one direction* 

If .these observaticws he.adiniUied^'it will foUow^ that^ 
without the faculty of mem^y, we. could have had >no 
l^roeptioii of vifiiUe figure. . 
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THIRD. 



ttP COrJCEPTION. 

By Conception, 1 mean that, power of the mind^ 
which enables it to fbrai a notion of ^n absent olnect oC 

r^rceptioni or of a sensatipn which it has formerly felt« 
do not contend that this is exclusively the proper meao^ 
ing of the word, but I think that the faculty which I have 
now defined, deserves to be distinguished by an appro- 
priated name. 

Conception is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is.ftb- 
sent or dead, he is commonly said to .paint . from .rnemo-^, 
ry : and the expression is. sufficiently correct for com- 
mon conversation. But in an analysb of the mip^^ 
there is ground for a distiiiction. The power of con- 
ception enables him to make the features of .his friend 
an object of thought, so as to eopy the resj^mblance ; tf^e 
power of memory reco^izes these feature^ as a former 
object of perception, Every act of memory includes aa 
idea of the past ; conception implies no idea of time what* 
ever.* 

According to this view of the matter, the word po»- 
ception corresponds to what was called by th^ scbcdU 
men simple apprehension ;, with this difference only, that 
they included, under this nacqe, our apprehensioa q( 
general propositions, whereas I should wish to limit the 
application of the word conception to our sensations, ai^i 
the objects of ouf perceptions. Dr. Reid, in his Inqui- 
ry, substitute3 the word conception instead of the simple 
apprehension of the schools, and employs it m the same, 
extensive signification, I think it may . contribute to 
m^ke our ideas more distinct, to restrict its meaning: : — r 
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« J)<HliM.^My father I • Methink'to 1 see my father. 

*< £E»r«Me.--Wfa««; my LcA<d f 

« UmmUL^ln any miad'e eye^ Horatto." _ 

^ "^ * ActLGeenel: 
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and for such a restriction, we have the authority of phi- 
losophers in a case perfectly analogous. — In ordinary 
language, we apply tfie isameL fwbtd .perception^ to the 
knowledge, which we have by our senses of external ob- 
jects, and to our kmowledg^. of speculative truth : and 
yet an author would be justly censured, who should treat 
of these two operations of the inind under the saipe s^rti- 
clb' tof pdrcepttQii. rkporeheiw} there is as wide a difler- 
6iic!fe bfetweeft the Concfeptioriof a1truth,^')ind tiie cohcep- 
tfoii of^an absent obiect'ofsfensd,aS'T)etween this bercepn 
tittii^df ^ tree, atid thfe perceptiod :6f S ihathertiatical the-*. 
6^'iii.i^l hay^ tHerefoYe Vakeii tHe lib^rt^. to. distiu^iiisli 
also the Wo fbrtner ()peratidns of the mittd: and, under 
the article of conception, shdM confine myself to tha't fi^c^ 
ufty, whose .'jprQvrnfce it is to enkbl^, us ito form a 'notion 
of 'bur past i^etisattdti^,^!Qf bf ibe'objfect^ (if sensfe. 'that we 
h^ve^^fomieriy brirce^^^^^^ / '^ •'/ -' ; ' 7. ' •; ; ' ;'\ '";\ ';'''' 
'^'Corife^Adh lis', fri^qiiently'^ used; pis syiaonymous with 



to poets and OrAtors ; and deserves a proper n^me, on 
accodbt'bf itg cbnbexi/in'Witht'hejT artfe."* \^^ ttiat 

*1rijsltfittidHoA'is distiil^uished ftohi conception, as a part 
from a^tdiAle;'^' •'•'"'•' •• ' •'« '^ "' ..^ '" 




j^tiipofsfes' bf 's'pcechl sortie 'latitude may' ppVhaW be aU 
loWWift the'usi ojT Word^V pi^bvided ohly Ue define ac- 
qilrktelt thosi^' Wfe 'employ, and adhere to our own de6ni- 

'^,ThjS bu^inesb' df • cdhcepfion',' kqcoVdirig t6 the account* 
FhaVir^Srea' 6fif,^ife"to present' us with an exact trail* 
strlj^f bf Whai/ fve liav^ felt olr perceived. But we have^' 
itibr^i'irerV'i poiWet 6'f modifying ' 'oiir 'conceptions^ b'y^ 
combining the' paits of different ones' together^ so as to 
form new wholes of our own creation. I shall employ 
the word imagination to eitpress this poiver ; and, I ap- 
prehend, that this is the proper sense of the word ; if 
Imagination be tljie power which gives birth to the pro- 
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ductioDB of tke poet ahd the painter. 'This is not ^ 
simfde dncohy of the mind. It presupposes abstractiotly 
to separate from each- : other qnaiitiett and cii'bUiMstanceB 
which have heew perceived in conjufietioni amd aldd 
judgment and taste to direct us in forming the combina^ 
tions. If they are made-whollj at random, they are 
proofs of insanity.* * • » ' ' ' 

The first remarkable fact which strikes rsts with te^ 
spect to conception is, that^we can^conceire the objects 
of some sciises much -more easily than thpse df otheUsk 
Thus we can ' conceive an (absent visible Object, sudk 
as a imilding tkat is familiar to us, much- tnore easily 
than a particular' sound, a particular taste, or a* particu^ 
lar pain, which we have formerly felt. It is probable, 
however, that this power might be improved in the case 
of some of cnxt senses. Few people, I beKeve^ are aMe 
to form a very distinct conceptioD of sounds^ and yet it 
is certain, that, by practice^ a< person' may acquire a 
power of amusing himself with reading written music J 
And in the case of poetical numbers, it is • universally 
known that a reader may enjoy the harmony of the verse,' 
without articulating the words,- even in a whisper. In 
such cases, I take Sot granted, ^at our pleasure arisd^ 
from a very strong coddeption of this sounds which w6 
have been accustomed to associate' with particular writ^^' 
ten characters. 

The peculiarity in the case of visible ol:jects, seemis 
to arise from this ; that when we think of a sodnd or of 
a taste, the object of our conception is * one single de^i 
tached sensation ; whereas every visible object is coin-^* 
plex ; and the conception which we form of it as a* 

• - ' ' 

* In common drecoune, we often ose the phrase of thinking upon an object , to 
•zprtw wliftC X liere o«ll, ihti qtnupH^n of it — la the f^llowmf pasea^e, ShUc-t 
•peare usee the former of these phraeea, and the words imagination and appre^^ 
* "-^ as iynoaymottt with eacn' other. 

' * • ' • ' r 

. — »* Who can hold a fire in hit hand, 
Bj tkinkia([( «ii the grotty Caiy^asuf ? - t 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bate imaginaSioa 4>r a feast f ' 
Chr wallow naked in December's snow, 
hi thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 

Oh no! the'apprahenaioil oftfasgood ' 

Oires but the greater feeling to the worse.*' . ; t 

^ .. • -^ . .. , i"^. r K. KiiJai^i, U. Act L Scene '6. • 
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whfM^ li aided hy the aasbciation of ideas. To per^ 
oeive |Jie force of this ohservatioii, it is necessary to ra-^ 
collect what was formerljr said^ on the subject of atten^ 
tion. As we oaimot at one instant attend to ercr j poiot 
of. the picture of an object on the retina, so, I appre* 
tl?ad, we cannot at one instant iorm a conoeption of tbe 
whole of any visible object ; but that onr ocnGeption of 
the otgect as a whole^ ia the result of many conceptions. 
The dasoi:;iatioil of ideas connects the- different parts to«- 
geitb^r, and presents them to the nmid in their proper 
arrangement; and the various relations whieh these 
part^ bear to one another in. point of siHiation^ €Mitrib>- 
u^ greatly to .atrengthen the associatioiis. • It is some 
con6jFmation of this theoty, that it is more easy to re*-^ 
member a succession of sounds, than any particuiai* 
sound which we have heard detached and unconnected. 
. The power of conceiving visible objects, like all oik^ 
fir powers that depend on the association of ideas, may 
be wonderfully improved by habit. A person aocns- 
tdtned to drawing, retains & much more perfect notion 
of a building or of a landscape which ke has seen, than 
9qe who has never practised- that art. A portrait^paint- 
er.. traces the form of (he human body from memory^ 
with .a$, little exertion of attention, as he employs ^in 
writing the letters which. compose bis name. 

In the power of conceiving colors, too, there are 
striking differences among, individuals ; and, indeed^ I 
am incdined to suspect, that, in the greater numbbr of 
instances, the supposed defects of sight in this respect^ 
ought to be ascribed rather to a defect in the power of 
conception. One thing is certain, that we often see 
men who are perfectly sensible .of the difference be- 
tween two colors when they, are presented to them, who 
cannot give names to these colors with confidence, when 
they see them apart, and are perhaps apt to confound 
the one with the other. Such men, it should seem, feel 
the sensation of color like other men, trhen the object 
is present, but are incapable (probably in consequence 
of some early habit of inattention) to conceive the sen- 
sation distinctly when the object is removed. Without 
thi9 po>ver of conception it is evidently impossible for 



them, liowever lirel j their sensations may be, to give a 
flame to any color ; for the application of the name 
supposes not only a capacity of receiving ' the sensation, 
but a power of comparing it with one formeHy felt. 
At the same time I woukl not be understood by these 
ofaservatibnsr to deny, that thel'e afe oases, in whieh 
there is a natural defect of : the of gan in the plerceptioa 
of color. In some cases, perhaps, the sensation is not 
£elt at all, and in others, the faintness of the sensatioki 
may be one cause, of those habits of inattention, froiii 
which the incapacity of conception has arisen. 

A talent for lively description^ at least in the case of 
sessibie QA)jects, depends chiefly on the degree in which 
•the describer possesses the ^wer of conception. We 
may remark, even in common conversation, a striking 
difiereoee among individuals in this respect. One man, 
in attempting to convey a^ notion of any object he has 
SMn, seems te place* it - before him, and to paint (roth 
actual perception ; another,: although not deficient ' in 
a ready elocution, finds himself, in such a situation, con^ 
iiised and embairassed amon^ a nuihber of particulai^ 
imperfectly apprehended, which crowd into his mind 
without aoy j«st order and connexion. Nor is it mere- 
ly to the accuracy of our descriptions that this power is 
subservient: it -contributes nKNre than any thing else to 
nnder them striking and expressive to others^ by gnid- 
img us to a selection of such ^rcumstances as are most 
prominent aod cfaaraoteristical \ insomuch that I think it 
may reasonriily be doubted j if a person would not write 
a happier description of an object from the concepts^ 
than from the actual perception of it. - It has been often 
i<emarked, tint <he perfection of description does noit 
consist in a minute specification of circumstances, but 
in a judicious selection ^ themy and that the best rule 
for making « the selectkMi is, to attend to the particulars 
that make the deepest impression on our own mindir. 
When the olgcet is aetaally ' before us, it is extremely 
idiffienk to «ompane the iMpres^ons which ^ffferent eilf- 
cuflistances pmdu^e, and jAo ver^ thought of writing h 
.description would pveveat the iiiipressdoiis which Woidd 
^MhQFwipe take pboew When W6 afterwards cdn^errb 
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the, object^ the representation of it we form to oiifseLvesv 
however lively, is merely an outline ; and is made up 
of those circumstances, which really struck us most at 
the moment, while others of less importance are oUit* 
grated.' The impression, indeed, which a circumstance 
maJLes on the mind, will vary considerably with the do- 
gree of a person's taste ; but I am inclined to think, 
that a mail of lively conceptions^ who paints from these 
while his mind is yet warm from the original scene, c^aa 
hardly fail tQ succeed in descriptive composition. 

The facts and observations which I have now men* 
tioned, are applicable to conception, . as distingui^ed 
from imagination^ The two powers, however, are very 
nearly allied, and are frequently so blended, thai it b 
difficijlt to say, to which of the two some particular. op<- 
erations, of the mind are to be referred^ /There are 
also ma^y general fects which hold equally with respect 
^o both. The observations. * which >fo41jow, if they' are 
well founded, are of this number, and might have been 
introduced with equal profuriety under either article; 
I mention them here, as I shall have occasion to refer 
.to them in the course of the following work, in treating 
of somf3 subj^ts, .which will naturally occur to our ex^ 
amioation, before we have another opportunity of ^oonr 
sidenijig this ps^t of our constitution* : 
. It is. a common,* I believe Lniay say an. universal, do€<- 
jtrine apiong logipian^ that conceptioa. (or imagination, 
iwbicb is ofWn used ^ synodjwioiia . with it) .is attendetfl 
with no belief, of the existence of its ot^od, " Perr 
(t^tion,V says Dr. Reid, '^isattended with a belief of 
tthl^pre^ent i^xi^enqe of its, qbject;i. memory, withabe^ 
li^f of.its past existence; but imagitiatioa; i^.attended 
.with ^O. belief £|t all; and wtis therefore called by the 
dchoQUm^nj upprfihensio simplex.^^ m ' 
., It iq With, great diffidence^ . that :I presume, to .call in 
qpestion^ .^ , pwciple, which has been so geaerally re- 
ceived; yet there axe several circAimstaiice^ which >lead 
jvie to 4ou|i)t,of it. If it. were. B specifkal distincfida 
between perqeption and imagination, i that: the former b 
:«t w^ysatteodiE^, with belief^, aod the latter with ncmfe, 
.then the mor^ }iFe\j. our. imagination w^re. .of. a»y ^ec^ 
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and the more coinpletely that object occupied the atten^ 
tion, the less would we be apt to believe its existence ; 
for it is reasonable to think, that when any of our pow- 
ers is employed separately from the rest, and there is 
nothing to withdraw the attention from it, the laws 
which regulate its operation will be most obvious to our 
observation, and wilt be most completely discriminated 
from those which are charaeteristical of the other pow^ 
ers of the mind. So very different however rs the facti 
that it is matter of common remark, that when iinaginaf^ 
tion is very lively, we are apt to ascribe to its objects a 
real existence, as in the case of dreaming or of mad^ 
ness ; and we may add, in the case of those who, in 
spite of their own general belief of the absurdity of the 
vulgar stones of apparitions, dare not trust themselves 
alone with their own imaginations in the dark. That 
imagination is in these instances attended with belief, 
we have all the evidence that the nature of the thing 
admits of, for we feel and act in the same manner as 
we should do, if we believed that the objects of our 
attention were real ; which is the only proof that meta- 
physicians produce, or can produce, of the belief which 
accompanies perception. 

In these cases, the fact that I wish to establish id 
so striking, that it has never been called in question ; 
but in most cases, the impression which the objects of 
imagination make on the mind is so momentary, and is 
so immediately corrected by the surrounding objects of 
perception, that it has not time to influence our conduct. 
Hence we are apt to conclude on a superficial view, 
that imagination is attended with no belief; and the 
conclusion is surely just in most cases, if by belief we 
mean a permanent conviction which influences our con- 
duct. But if the word be used in the strict logical 
sense, I am inclined to think, after the most careful at- 
tention to what I experience in myself, that the exercise 
both of conception aiid imagination is always accompa- 
nied with a belief, that their objects exist.* When a 
painter conceives the face and figure of an absent friend 



* Atf the fbtegoi&g reasoning, though satUfiictory to myself, has not appeared 
VOL.. I. 14 
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m oftder to draw^ his picture, he believes for the moment 
that his friend is before him. The belief^ indeed, is on-* 
\j momentary ; for it is extremely difficult, in our waking 
hours, to keep up a steady and undivided attention to 
any object we conceive or imagine, and as soon as the 
conception or the imagination is over, the belief which 
attended it is at an end. We find that we can recall and 
dismiss the objects of these powers at pleasure ; and 
therefore we learn to consider them as creations of the 
mind, which have no separate and independent existence. 

The compatibility of such a speculative disbelief, as I 
have here supposed, of the existence of an object, 
with a contrary momentary belief, may perhaps be more 
readily admitted if the following experiment be connd- 
ered with attention. 

Suppose a lighted candle to be so placed before a con- 
cave mirror, that the image of the £ame may be seen 
between the mirror and the eye of the observer. In 
this case, a person who is acquainted with the principles 



*«- 



equally so to some of my friends, I should wieh the reader to coniider the re- 
marks which I now offer, as amounting rather to a query, than to a decided 
opinion. 

May I take the liberty of adding, that one of the arguments which I have 
stated, in opposition to the common doctrine concerning imagination, appears 
to me to be authorised in some measure, by the foHowinff reasoning of Dr. Keid*e 
on a different subject ? In considering those sudden bursts of passion, which 
lead U0 to wreak oar vengeance upon manimate objects, he endeavours to show, 
that we have, in such cases, a momentary belief that the object is alive. " I 
confess," says he, " it seems to be impossible that there should be resentment 
against a tfain^, which, at* that very moment, is considered as inanimato; and 
consequently incapable either of intending hurt, 4>r of being punished.— Thextt 
must, tbererore, 1 conceive, be some momentary notion or conception, that the 
obieet of our resentment ie capable of punishment.*' 

In another passage, the same author remarks, that '< mett may be governed, 
in their practice, by a belief, which, in speculation, they reject." 

'*I knew a man, '^eays he, ^ who was as mcn^ convinced as anr nan, of die 
folly of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark : yet he could not sleep in a 
Voom alone, nor go alone into a room in the dark. Can it be said, that his fear 
did not imply a belief of danger ? This is impossible. Yet bis phikMPophy con- 
vinced him, that he was in no more danjrer in the dark when alone, tnan with 
oempaoy. Here an unreasonable belietf which was merely a prejudice of the 
nursery, stuck so fast as to govern his conduct in opposition to his speculative 
belief as a philosopher and a man of sense." 

** There are few persons who can look down iWMn die battlement of a Tery 
high tower without fear ; while their reason convinces them, that they are in 
no more danger than when standing upon the ground." 

These &cts are easily ezpUeahle, on the auppoeitioii, that whenewr tlie ob- 
jects of imagination engross the attention wholly, (which they may do, in op- 
position to any speculative opinion with respect to their non-ezistonce,) they 
produce a temporary belief oftheir reality. — Indeed, in the last passage, Dr. Reid 
seems to adroit this to be the case ; for, to say that a man, who has a dread of 
apparitions, believes himself to be in danger when left alone in the dark, is to 
■a]^, i^ other words, that he believes (for the time) that the objecto of his ima- 
agination are real. 
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of optics^ or who has seen the experiment made before, 
has so strong a specolative conviction of the noa^xis- 
tence of the object in that place where he sees its im- 
age, that he would not hesitate to put his finger to the 
apparent flame, without any apprehension of injury. 

Suppose, however, that in such a case it were possi-* 
ble for the observer to banish completely from his 
thoughts all the circumstances of the experiment, and 
to confine his attention wholly to his perception ^ would 
he not believe the image to be a reality ; and would he 
not expect the same consequences from touching it, as 
from touching a real body in a state of inflammation P 
If these questions be answered in the affirmative, it will 
follow, that the effect of the perception, while it enga- 
ges the attention completely to itself, is to produce be- 
lief; and that the speculative disbelief, according to 
which our conduct in ordinary cases is regulated, is the 
result of a recollection of the various circumstances 
with which the experiment is accompanied. 

If, in such a case as I have now supposed, the ap<> 
pearance exhibited to us is of such a nature, as to 
threaten os with any immediate danger, the efiect is the 
same as if we were to banish from our thoughts the cir- 
cumstances of the experiment, and to limit our attention 
solely to what we perceive ; for here the belief, which 
is the first eflfectof the perception, alarms our fears, and 
influences our conduct, before reflection has time to 
operate. In a very ingenious optical deception, which 
was lately exhibited in this city; the image of a flower 
was presented to the spectator ; and when he was about 
to lay hold of it with his hand, a stroke was aimed at 
him by the image of a dagger* If a person who has 
seen this experiment is asked in his cooler momenta, 
whether or not he believes the dagger which he saw to 
be real, he will feadtly answer in the negative ; and yet 
the accurate statemeot of the fact undoubtedly is, that 
the first and die pvoper efiect of the perception is be«- 
lief, 3uid that the disbelief he feels, is the efiect of sub- 
sequent reflection. 

The speculative disbelief which we feel with respect 
to the illusions of imagination, I conceive to be analor 
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gous to our speculative disbelief of the existence of the 
object exhibited to the eye iu this optical deception ; as 
our belief that the illusions of imagination are real, 
while that faculty occupies the mind exclusively, is anal^ 
ogous to the belief produced by the optical deception 
while the attention is limited to our perception, and is 
withdrawn from the circumstances in which the experi* 
ment is made.* 

These observations lead me to take notice of a cir* 
cumstance with respect to the belief accompanying per**- 
ception, which it appears to me necessary to state, 
in order to render Dr. Reid's doctrine on that subject 
eon^>letely satisfactory. He has shown, that certain 
sensations are, by a law of our nature, accompanied 
with an irresistible belief of the existence of certain 
qualities of external objects. But this law extends no 
farther than to the present existence of the quality ; 
that is, to its existence while we f^el the corresponding 
sensation. Whence is it then, that we ascribe to the 
quality, an existence independent of our perception ? I 
apprehend we learn to do this by experience alone. 
We jSud that we cannot, as in the case of. imagination, 
dismiss or recall the perception of an external object* 
If I open my eyes, I cannot prevent myself from seeing 
the prospect which is before me. I learn therefore to 
ascribe to the objects of my senses, not only an exis-- 
tence at the time I perceive them, but an independent 
and. a permanent existence. 

It is a strong confirmation of this doctrine, that in 
sleep, when (as i shall endeavour afterwards to show) 
the influence of the will oyer the train of our thoughts 
is suspended, and when, of consequence, the time of 
their continuance in the mind is not regulated by us, w« 
ascribe to the objects o( imagination an independent and 
permanent existence, as we do when awake to the ob^ 
jects of perception. The same thing happens in those 
kinds of madness, in which a particular idea takes po6-» 

* It may appear to Bome readers rather trifling >to add, and yet to othan the 
remark may not be altogether superflaousi that it ia not my intention to insinu- 
ate hy the fbrefloinf illustrations, that the relation between perception and im- 
agination has the most distant analogy to that between the perception uf the ob- 
ject, and the perception of its opticalimage. 
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session of the attention, and occupies it to the exclnsion 
of ever J thing else. Indeed, madness seems in many 
eases to arise entirely from a daraensien of the influence o£ 
the will over the succession' of our thoughts ; ih conse-^ 
qoence of which, the objects of imagination appear. to 
have an existence, independent of our volition, and are 
therefore, agreeably to the foregoing doctrine^ mistaken 
far realities. 

Numberless other illustrations of the same general fad; 
occur to me ; but the following is, I think, one of the 
most striking. I mention it, in preference to the rest, as 
it appears to me to connect* the doctrine in question with' 
some principles which are now universally admitted 
among philosophers. 

The distinction between the original and the acquir** 
ed perceptions of sight, is familiarly known to every 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of optics. That this sense, prior to experience, 
conveys to us the notion of extension in two dimensions 
only, and that it gives us no information concerning the 
distances at which objects are placed from the eye, are 
propositions which^ nobody, I presume, in the present 
state of science, will be disposed to controvert. In 
what manner we are enabled by a comparison between 
the perceptions of sight, and those of touchy to extend 
the province of the former sense to a variety of quali^ 
ties originally perceived by the latter sense only, opticai 
writers have explained at gre^t length ; but it is not ne^ 
cessary for my present purpose to enter into any par^ 
ticular details, with respect to their reasonings ou the sub- 
ject. It is sufficient for me to remark, that, according to 
the received doctrine, the original perceptions of sight 
become, in consequence of experience, signs of the tangi^ 
ble qualities of external objects, and of the distances, 
at which they are placed from the organ ; and that, 
although the knowledge we obtain, in this manner, of 
these qualities and distances, seems, from early and 
constant habits, to be an instantaneous perception ; yet^ 
in many cases, it implies an exercise of the judgmenty 
being founded on a comparison of a variety of different 
circumstances. 
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From these principles, it is an obrious consequence, 
that tlie knowledge we obtain by the eye, of the taogi«- 
ble qualities of bodies, involves the exercise of concep- 
tion, according to the definitions of that power which has 
already been given. In ordinary discourse, indeed, we 
ascribe this knowledge, on account of the instantaneoiia-* 
ness with which it is obtained, to the power of percept 
tion ; but if the common doctrine on the subject be just, 
it is the result of a complex operation of the mind ; com- 
prehending, first, the perception of those qualities, whicli 
are the proper and original objects of sight ; and, second- 
ly, the conception of. those tangible qualities of which 
the original perceptions of sight are found from experi* 
ence to be the signs. The notions therefore we form, 
by means of the eye, of the tangible qualities of bodies, 
and of the distances of these objects from the organ, are 
mere conceptions ; strongly, and indeed indissolubly as- 
sociated, by early and constant habit, with the original 
perceptions of sight. 

When we open our eyes on a magnificent prospect^ 
the various distances at which all its difierent parts are 
placed from the . eye> and the immense extent of the 
whole scene before us,, seem to be perceived as imme«- 
diately, and as instantaneously by the mind, as the col* 
ored surface which is painted on the retina. The truth, 
however, unquestionably is, that this variety of distance, 
and this immensity of extent, are not objects of sense 
but of conception ; and the notions we form of them 
when our eyes are open, tliffer from those we ishould 
form of them with our eyes shut, only in this, that they 
are kept steadily in the view of tlie mind, by being 
strongly associated with the sensations of color, and 
with the original perceptions of sight. — This observation 
will be the more readily admitted, if it be considered, 
that, by a skilful imitation of a natural landscape, in a 
eommon show-box, the mind may be led to form the 
same notions of variety of distance, and even of im^ 
mense extent, as if the original scene were presented to 
our senses : and that, although, in this case, we have a 
speculative convic^on that the sphere of our vision only 
extends to a few inches, yet so strong is the associatioe 
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between the original perceptions of sight, and the con* 
ceptions which they habitually produce, that it is not 
{possible for us, by any effort of our will, to prevent these 
conceptions from taking place. 

From these observations it appears, that when the 
conceptions of the mind are rendered steady and per- 
manent, by being strongly associated with any sensible 
impression, they command our belief no less than our 
nctual perceptions ; and, therefore, if it were possible flat 
us, with our eyes shut, to keep up, for a length of tirne^ 
the conception of any sensible object, we should, a9 
long as this effort continued, believe th^t the object was 
present to our senses. 

It appears to me to be no slight confirmation of these 
remarks, that although, in the dark, the illusions of imag- 
ination are much more liable to be mistaken for reali- 
ties, than when their momentary effects on the belief are 
continually checked and corrected by the objects which 
the light of day presents to our perceptions ; yet, even 
total darkness is not so alarming to a person impressed 
with the vulgar stories of apparitions, as a faint and 
doubtful twilight, which affords to the conceptions an 
oppoTtunily of fixing and prolonging their existence, by 
attaching themselves to something which is obscurely 
exhibited to the eye. — In like manner when we look 
through a fog, we are frequently apt to mistake a crow 
for a man ; and the conception we have, upon such an 
occasion, of the human figure, is much more distinct and 
much more steady, than it would be possible for us to 
form, if we had no sensible object before us ; insomuch 
that when, on a more attentive observation, the crow 
shrinks to its own dimensions, we find it impossible, by 
any effort, to conjure up the phantom which a moment 
before we seemed to perceive. 

If these observations are admitted, the effects which 
exhibitions of fictitious distress produce on the mind, 
will appear less wonderful than they are supposed to be. 
During the representation of a tragedy, I acknowledge, 
that we have a general conviction that the whole is a fic- 
tion ; but, I believe, it will be found, that the violent 
emotions which are sometimes produced by the dis- 
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tresses of the stage, take tbeir rise, in most cases, firoid 
It momentary belief, that the distresses are real. I say 
in most cases, because I acknowledge^ that indepen* 
dently of any such belief, there is something contagious 
in a faithful expression of any of the passions. 

The emotions produced by tragedy are, upon this 
supposition, somewhat analogous to the dread we feel 
when we look 4]own from the battlement of a tower.* 
In both cases, we have a general conviction^ that there 
is no ground for the feelings we experience, but the mo* 
mentary influences of imagination are so powerful as to 
produce these feelings, before^ reflection has time td 
come to our relief. 
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* With roBpect to tlio dread which wo feel in looking down from the batUe- 
ment of a tower, it is curious to remark the eifecte of habit in gradually destroj- 
fttg it. The ttiftnnei' in which habit operates in this case, seems to be oy giving 

?|s a oommaad oyer our thoughts, so as to enable us to withdraw our attention 
rom the precipice before us, and direct it to any oth^r dbject at pleasure. It is 
thos that the mason and the sailor not only can take preoaations for their owm 
safety, but remain completely masters of themselves in situations where other 
men, engrossed with their imaginary danger, would ezpeHetice iL total suspen- 
tnon of their faealties. Any strong passion which occupies the mind, produoes, 
for the moment, the same effect with habit. A person alarmed with the appre- 
kension of fire, has been known to escape from the* top of a house, by a paih 
which, at another time, lie would have coneidered as impracticable ; and sol- 
diers, in mounting a breach, are said to have sometimes found their way Co the 
•nem^, by a rente which appeared inacoessible after their violent passions bad 
subsided. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OF ABSTRACTION, 
SECTION I. 

General Obserrations on this Faculty of the Mind. 

The origin ot appellatives, or, in other words, the 
origin of those classes of objects which, in the schools, 
iaire called genera and species^ has been considered hjy 
soDQe j)hi/osophers as one of the most difficult problems 
ID metaphysics. The account of it which is given by 
Mr. Smith, in his dissertation on the Origin of Langua- 
ges, appears to me to be equally simple and satisfactory. 

" The assignation," says he, " of particular names, to 
denote particular objects ; that is, the institution of 
nouns substantive ; would probably be one of the first 
steps towards the formation of Language. The partic- 
ular cave, whose covering sheltered the savage from the 
weather ; the particular tree, whose fruit relieved his 
hunger ; the particular fountain, whose water allayed 
his thirst ; would first be denominated by the words, 
cave, tree, fountain ; or by whatever other appellations 
he might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience 
of this savage had led him to observe, and his necessa- 
ry occasions obliged him to make mention of, other 
caves, and other trees, and other fountains ; he would 
naturally bestow upon each of those new objects, the 
same name by which he had been accustomed to ex- 
press the similar object he was first acquainted with. 
And thus, those words, which were originally the prop- 
er names of individuals, would each of them insensibly 
become the common name of a multitude." * 



**The same Account of the progress of the mind in the formation o^genwa^.iB 
given by the Abb6 de Condillac. 

VOL. I. 16 
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<< It is this application," he continues, ^^ of the name of 
an individual to a great number of objects, whose re^ 
semblance naturally recalls the idea of that individual, 
and of the name which expresses it, that seems origin- 
ally to have given occasion to the formation of those 
classes, and assortments, which, in the schools, are call- 
ed genera and species ; and of which the ingenious and 
eloquent Rousseau finds himself so much at a loss to 
account for the origin. What constitutes a species^ is 
merely a number of objects, bearing a certain degree of 
resemblance to one another ; and, on that account, de- 
nominated by a single appellation, which may be appli- 
ed to express any one of them,'* * 

This view of the natural progress of the mind, in 
forming classifications of external objects, receives some 
illustration from a fact mentioned by Captain Cook in 
his account of a small island called Wateeoo, which he 
visited in sailing from New Zealand to the Friendly Isl- 
ands. " The inhabitants," says he, " were afraid to 
come near our cows and horses, nor did they form the 
least conception of their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of their ideas ; for thev 
gave us to understand that they knew them to be birds." 
" It will appear," he adds, ** rather incredible, that hu- 
man ignorance could ever make so strange a mistake, 
there not being the most distant similitude between a 
sheep or goat, and any winged animaL But these peo- 
ple seemed to know nothing of the existence of any 
other land animals, besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our 
sheep and goats, they could see, were very different 
creatures from the two first, and therefore they inferred 
that they must belong to the latter class, in which they 
'knew that there is a considerable variety of species." 
I would add to Cook's very judicious remarks, that the 
mistake of these islanders probably did not arise from 

<' Un enfant uppelle du nom A^Arbrt le premier arbre que none lui montronp. 
^Vxi teeond arbre qa'il voit enraite lai rapeile la mtoe id6e ; il Itii donne le mdnM 
nom ; de m6me i un troiai&me, a «n qualri^ne^ et ToillL le mot d'^^^r^ do«o6 
d'abord a un individu, qui devient pour lui un nom de classe ou de genre, une 
id6e abetraite qui comprend tons lea arbrea on g^n^al." 

* Diflsertation on the Ori^n of Languages, annexed to Mr. Smith's Theory of 
Mteal Sentiments. 
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their consideriiig a i^ep or a goat as bearing a mor^ 
striking resemblance to a bird, tbaa to the two classes of 
quadrupeds with wbkh they were acquaiated; bat to 
tiie want of a generic word, such as quadruped^ compre*- 
heading these two species ; which men in their situa-^ 
tion would no move be led to form, than a person wha 
had only seen one individual of each species, woafidi 
think ()i an appellative to express both, instead of ap*^ 
plying a proper name to each, in consequence of thei 
variety of birds, it appears, that they bad a generic 
name comprehending ail of them, to which it was not 
unnatural for them to refer any new animal they met 
witk 

The claasification of different objects supposes a 
power of attending to some of their qualities or attri- 
botes, without attending to the rest ; for no two ot^ects 
are to be found without some specific difference ; and 
no assortment or arrangement can be formed among 
things not perfectly alike, but by losing sight of theirdi»^ 
tinguishing peculiarities, and.timitiog thus atteMion to^ 
those attributes which beloi^ to them in common. Inh> 
deed, without this power of attending' separately t^ 
things which oar senses present to us in a state of 
unicmt we never could have had any idea of number ; for, 
before we can considiN dilfevent objects as forming' ai 
multitude, it is necessary that we should be able to ap<-' 
ply to all of them one ctHnmeii name; or, in other 
words, that we should reduce them all to the same ge* 
aus. The various objects, for example, animate and m^- 
animate, which are, at this moment, before me, I mar 
class and number in a variety of different ways, aecon^* 
mg to the view of them that I choose to take. I may 
reckon successively the number oi sheep, of cows^ of 
hcMTses, of elms, of oaks, of beeches ; or I may ftrsC 
reckon the number of animals, and then the number of 
trees ; or I any at once reckon the number of all the 
organiaed substances which vay senses present to nM^ 
But whatever he the prineipie on which my classificaH 
tion proceeds, it is evident, that the objects numbered 
U^etber, must be considered in those respects (Mily in 
they agree with eaeh other ; and that, if 1 had«ib 
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power of separating the combinations of sense, I never 
could have conceived them as forming a plurality. 

This power of considering certain qualities or attri* 
butes of an object apart from the rest ; or, as I would 
rather choose to define it, the power which the under- 
standing has, of separating the combinations which are 
presented to it, is distinguished by logicians by the natne 
of abstraction. It has been supposed -by some philoso- 
phers, (with what probability I shall not now inquire,) to 
form the characteristical attribute of a rational nature. 
That it is one of the most important of all our faculties^ 
and very intimately connected with the exercise of our 
reasoning powers, is beyond dispute. And, I flatter 
myself, it will appear from the sequel of this chapter, 
how much the proper management of it conduces to the 
success of our philosophical pursuits, and of our general 
conduct in life. 

The subserviency of Abstraction to the power of 
Reasoning, and also, its subserviency to the exertions of 
a* Poetical or Creative Imagination, shall be afterwards 
fully illustrated. At present, it is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to remark, that as abstraction is the ground-work 
of classification, without this faculty of the mind we 
should have been perfectly incapable of general specu* 
lation, and all our knowledge must necessarily have been 
limited to individuals: and that some of the most useful 
branches of science, particularly the different branches 
of mathematics, in which the very subjects of our rea-^ 
soning are abstractions of the understanding, could nev- 
er have possibly had an existence. With respect to 
the subserviency of this faculty to poetical imagination, 
it is no less obvious, that, as the poet is supplied with 
all his materials by experience ; and as his province is 
limited- to combine and modify things which really exist, 
so as to produce new wholes of his own ; so every ex- 
ertion which he thus makes of his powers, presup-: 
poses the exercise of abstraction in decomposing and 
separating actual combinations. And it was on this ac- 
count, that, in the chapter on Conception, I was led to 
make a distinction between that faculty, which is evi- 
dently simple and uncompounded, and the power of 
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ImaginatiODy which (at least in the sense in which I em- 
ploy the word in these inquiries) is the result of a com* 
bination of various other powers. 

I have introduced these remarks, in order to point 
out a difference between the abstractions which are 
subservient to reasoning, and those which are subservi- 
ent to imagination. And, if I am not mistaken, it is a 
distinction which has not been sufficiently attended to 
by some writers of eminence. In every instance* in 
which imagination is employed in forming new wholes, 
by decompounding and combining the perceptions of 
sense, it is evidently necessary that the poet or the 
painter should be able to state to himself the circum-* 
stances abstracted, as separate objects of conception. 
But this b by no means requisite in every case in which 
abstraction is subservient to the power of reasoning; 
for it frequently happens, that we can reason concerning 
one quality or property of an ol^ect abstracted from the 
rest, while, at the same time, we find it impossible to 
conceive it separately. Thus, [ can reason concerning 
extension and figure, without any reference to color ; 
although it may be doubted, if a person possessed of 
sight can make extension and figure steady objects of 
conception, without connecting with them one oolor or 
another. Nor is this always owing (as it is in the in- 
stance now mentioned) merely to the association of 
ideas ; for there are cases, in which we can reason con- 
cerning things separately, which it is impossible for us 
to suppose any being so constituted as to conceive apart. 
Thus, we can reason concerning length, abstracted from 
any other dimension ; although, surely, no understand* 
ing can make length, without breadth, an object of con-' 
ception. And, by the way, this leads me to take notice 
of an error, which mathematical teachers are apt to 
commit in explaining the first principles of geometry4 
By dwelling long on Euclid's first definitions, they lead 
the student to suppose that they relate to notions which 
are extremely mysterious, and to strain his powers in 
fruitless attempts to conceive, what cannot possibly be 
made an object of conception. If these definitions 
were omitted, or very slightly touched upon, and the at- 
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teotion at once directed to geometrical reasonings, the 
student would immediately perceive, that akhoogk the 
lines in the diagrams are really extended in tvro dimen*^ 
sions, yet that the demonstrations relate only to one of 
them ; and that the human understanding has the faculty 
of reasoning concerning things separately, which are al- 
ways presented to us, both by our powers of perception 
and conception, in a state of union. Such abstractions, 
in truth,, are familiar to the most illiterate of mankind ; 
and it is in this way that they are insensihiy formed. 
When a tradesman speaks of the length of a room in con-> 
tradistinction to its breadth ; or when he speaks of the 
distance between any two objects, he forms exactly the : 
same abstracdon, which is referred to by Euclid in bift 
second definition: and which most of his commentators 
have thought it necessary to illustrate by prolix meta^' 
physical disquisitions. 

I shall only observe farther, with respect to the nature 
and province of this faculty of the mind, that notwith- 
standing its essential subserviency to every act of classi'- 
fication, yet it might have been exercised, althoagh we 
had only been acquainted with one individual object. 
Although, for example, we had never seen but one rose, 
we might still have been able to attend to its color^ 
without thinking of its other properties. This has led 
some philosophers to suppose, that another faculty be- 
sides abstraction, to which they have given the name of 
generalization, is necessary to account for the formation 
of genera and species ; and they have endeavoured to 
show, that although generalization without abstraction is 
impossible ; yet that we might have been so formed, as 
to be able to abstract, without being capable of general-^ 
izing. The grounds of this opinion, it is not necessary 
for me to examine, for any of die purposes which I have 
at present in view. 
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SECTION II. 

OftlM ObjeetB of olif Thoughts, iHien we omploy |«»iionI Tmuw. 

• 

From the account which was given in a former chap- 
ter, of the common theories of perception, it appears 40 
bave been a prevailing opinion among philosophers, that 
the qualities of external objects are perceived, by means 
of images or species transmitted to the mind by the. or- 
gans of sense : an opinion of which I already dnd&tv- 
oured to trace the origin, from certain natural prejudi- 
ces suggested by the phenomena of the material world. 
The same train of thinking has led them to suppose 
that, in the case of all our other intellectual operations, 
there exist in the mind certain ideas distinct from the 
mind itself; and that these ideas are the objects aboi)t 
which our thoughts are employed. When I recollect, 
for example, the appearance of an absent friend, it is 
supposed that the immediate object of my thoughts is an 
idea of my friend ; which I at first received by my sen- 
ses, and which I have been enabled to retain in the mind 
by the faculty of memory. When I form to myself any 
imaginary combination by an effort of poetical inven- 
tion, it is supposed, in like manner, that the parts which 
I combine, existed previously in the mind ; and furnish 
the materisils on which it is the province of imagination 
to operate. It is to Dr. Reid we owe the important re- 
mark, that all these notions are wholly hypothetical ; 
that it is impossible to produce a shadow of evidence in 
support of them ; and that, even although we were to 
admit their truth, they would not render the phenomena 
in question more intelligible. According to his princi- 
ples, therefore, we have no ground for supposing, that^ 
m any one operation of the mind, there exists in it an 
object distinct from the mind itself; and all the common 
expressions which involve such a supposition, are to be 
considered as unmeaning circumlocutions, which serve 
only to disguise from us the real history of the intellect- 
ual phenomena.* 



* la Older to fnwronl mitappreheiiMMU of Pr. Boid*a mauimg, in fab 
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" We are at a loss to know," says this excellent phi- 
losopher, " how we perceive distant objects ; how we 
remember things past ; bow we imagine things that have 
no existence. Ideas in the mind seem to account for 
all these operations ; they are all by the means of ideas 
reddced to one operation ; to a kind of feeling, or im- 
ftiediate perception of things present, and in contact 
with the percipient ; and feeling is an operation so fa- 
imliar, that we think it needs no exiplanation, but may 
serve to explain other operations." 

** But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as diflS- 
cult to be comprehended, as the things which we pre- 
tend to explain by it. Two things may be in contact, 
without any feeling or perception ; there must thertifore 
be in the percipient, a power to feel, of to perceive. 
How this power is produced, arid how it operates, is 

quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As littfe 

-II ' . - ■ ■ t - . ■ 1. 

{tttgs 8g«.iiigt the ideal theory, it may bo nacesiiuy to elpl^n> a little more fatfy 
than I have done- in the text, in what sense he calls in question the existence of 
ideas ; for the meaning which this word' is employed to convey in poptilar dia- 
^Ottrse, diSbrs widely &O10 that which is annexed to it by the philosopfaers whwie 
opinion be controverts. This explanation I shall give in his owii words : 

'* In popular language, idea si^ifres the same thin^ as conception, apprehen- 

^on, notion. To fiive an idea of any thing, is to conceive it. To have a dia- 

tinct idea, is to conceive it distinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive 

:lt at all.— Whep the word iflea is taken in this popular Moae, no mui can possi- 

blj doubt whether he has ideas." 

** According to the philosoj)hica1 meaning qf tbe word ideaj it does hot signify 
that act of the mind which ir# call thought, or oonoeption,< bat soaoe tib^ of 
thought. Of these objects of thought called ideas^ different sects of philosopl^era 
have given very different accounts.*' 

I* Sone have held thorn. to^ be- aelf-exiatent ; othars to be in ttie divine mini; 
others in our own minds v and others in the brain, or sensorium.'* p. 213. 

" The Peripatetic system of species and phantasms, as well as the Platonic 
system of ideaft, U grountded upon this principloi that in every kind of tbpu|^, 
there must be some objects that really exists ; in ever^ operation of the mind, 
•ODMtfaiiig'td «rork upon. Whether this immediate obieot be called an idea wil3i 
Plato, or a phantasm or ftnecies with Aristotle ; whether it be eternal and un- 
created, or produced by the impressions of external objects, is of no consequence 
in the preaent argument.^' Ibid p. 3d8u 

<< So niuch is this opinion fixed in the minds of philosophers, that, I doubt not 
Wt it will appear to most, a very strange paradox, or rather a contra'dictibil, that 
men should think without ideas. But thi» ap^araoce of contradiotion arises 
from the ambiguity of the word idea. If the idea of a thing means only the 
tbonghtd^it, wkAok i»the most common meaninrof Ihe word, to- think withoiit 
idsML is ip thiok without thought ; which is unaoubiedly a Gontrftdictio&. Bat 
aiiiaea, according to the definition given of it by philesophers, is not thought, 
tet an object of thoooht, whicbu really exists, and ig pereeived,** Ac. Ibid. p. S90. 

I have only to adcf, that when, in this work, I make use of the word idea in 
stating my own opinions, I employ it uniformly in the popular sense, and not in 
the philosophical sense, as now explained : it would be better, perhaps, to avoid 
it altogether ; but 1 have found it diflficult to do so, without adopting unusual 
modM of ejipre«ii». I flatter mysdf that I have msenl it with ^ue cauCioo. 
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caa we know, whether thb power must be limited' to 
things present, and in contact with us. Neither can any 
man pretend to proye, that the Being who gave us the 
power to perceive things present, may not give us the 
power to perceive things distant, to remember things 
past, and to conceive things that never existed." * 

In another part of this work, Dr. Reid has occasion 
to trace the origin of the prejudice which has led phi- ' 
losophers to suppose, that, in all the operations of the *^ 
understanding, there most be an object of thought, 
which really existn while we think of it. His remarks 
on this subject, which are highly ingenious and satisfac- 
tory, are contaiiied in bis account of the different theo- 
ries concerning conception. f 

As in all the ancient metaphysical systems it ivas tak- 
en for granted, (probably from the analogy of our ex- 
ternal perceptions,) that every exertion of- thought im- 
plies the existence of an object distinct from the think- 
ing being; it naturally occurred, as a very curious 
question. What is the immediate object of our attention, 
when we are eng^ed in any general speculation ; or, 
in other words. What is the nature of the idea corres- 
ponding to a general term ? When I think of any par- 
ticular object which I have formerly perceived, suck 
as a particular friend, a particular tree, or a particukur 
monntsdn, I can coinprel^nd what is meant by a picture 
or representation of such objects; and therefore the 
etphnation given by the ideal theory of that act of the 
mind which we formerly called Conception, if not per* 
fectly satisfactory, is at least not wholly unintelligible. 
But what account shall we give, upoil the principle of 
this theory, of the objects of my thoughts, when I em- 
ploy the words, friend, tree, mountain, as generic terms ? 
For, that all the things I have ever perceived arc indi- 
viduals, and consequently, that the ideas denoted by 
general words, (if such ideas exist,) are not copied from 
any originals that have fallen under my observation, is 
not only self-evident, but almost an identical proposi- 
tion. 

Easaya on the Intellectual Powers, p. S14. I Ibid. p. 39S. 

VOL. I. 16 , 
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In answer to this question, the Platonists, and* at a 
still earlier period, the Pythagoreans,', taiight^ that, al- 
though these uqiversal ideas are not copied from any 
objects percj^ivable by sense, yet that they have an ex- 
istence independent of the human mind, and are no 
more to be confounded with the understanding, of which 
they are the proper objects, than material, things are to 
be confounded with our powers of external perception ; 
that as all the individuals which compose a genus, must 
possess. some thing in common; and as it is. in conse-; 
quBQoe ^f thb, that they belong to that genusi, and are 
distinguishaible by the same name, this common^ thing 
forms the /essence o£ -each^ and is the objeot^f the.un* 
derstanding, when we reason concerning the genus.-^ 
They maintained also, that. this, common essence^* not- 
withstanding ita inseparable union with a multitude of 
different individdiala,. is in itself one, and indivisible. 

On most of these points, the philosophy of Aristotle 
seems to have coincided . very nearly with that of Plato* 
The .lai^uage^ however, which these philosophers em^ 
ployed on this sut^ct was dii9[erent, and gave to their 
doctrines the appearance of a wider diversity -than prob- 
ably existed between their opiduons. . While Plato was 
ted by his passion, ibr the^ marvellous- and tb& myste^ 
riokis, to insist on the incomprehensible tmicNi of the 
same idea or essence, withr a number of individuals, 
without multiplication or division ; f Aristotle, more can-. 
tidus,.and: aiming^at greater perspicuity, contented faim^ 
self with isaying, that all itidividuals are composed of 
matter' and fornv, and that it is» in : consequence of pos^- 
tossing a common formi^ that different individuals ibelong 

'•^IhlHn V«ry'impfeif«ct ikistoKof the otiinionriof th^ ttntt^tiii cMieemin^ 
V<il7etsal«, Ihavi^ sabstituted, in4tnd.of th^ word idem^ th& i^nd pssrf^i, as^^t-* 
tet fitted to'coQvey to a. modem reader (he true hsport of Plato's expi^aaions. 
Tfae word eas«Mia; i» said to have been first employvd by Citeero $ fend It was aft 
terwvdf adopted by the school-men , in the aame se^e in which the PlatonUtA 
msed tlie word idea. See Dr. ReitCsEssaijs on the JrsttUectuaX Powers, p. 473. 

■ i ^* The> idf 4 •£ « thiog^/ «aji« Plato, *fia that* which ttakes mdi of tn^ nuhtf^ 
which, preserving the unity and integrity of its own natural runs through anct 
nlixes w)th thM^s^ infiiiiU m number ; and y^t, however multiform 'it mar ap- 
pear, is always the same : so that bv it we find out and discriminate the thiof, 
whatever shapes it may assume^ ana under whatever disguise it may conceal it- 
wtt»*-^Pi.iTo in PBnvBa; f quoted- by the author of the Origin and Progress 
^Lanfuage^ tqI, i. p. 100, Sd edit^ 



to the same genus. But ihey i^h ngreed^ that, as the 
matter^ or the mdividual natures of objects were pet- 
^oeWed by ^nse, sa the g^n^ral ideei^ 'or essence, or 
form^ was pereetved^ by the intellect; afnd that, as the 
attention of the vulgar was chiefly eng tossed with the 
former, so the latter -furnished to the pbiloeopfaer the 
materiab of'his^peculatibns. ' ' 

' The chief difference between the opinions of Pfotb 
and Aristotle on the . subject of ideas, related to the 
mode of their existence. - That the ^matter of which all 
things are made existed -from eternity, was a principle 
which both aditiitted ; bot Plato farther taught, that, of 
erery species of things, there is an idea of form which al- 
so existed from -eternity, and that this idea. is the Exem- 
plar or mod^l ' accordiiirg to which ther individuals of titfe 
species were> made; - whereas Aristotle held, that, al- 
though' matter may* exist without fbrm^ yet that foniis 
could not' exist without matter,*' 

The doctrine of'ihLp Stpics concerning universais' dif- 
ifered widely horn those both of Plato and Aristotle) and 
seems to have approached' to a speculation which • is 
commonly supposed -to be of a mbref recent^ Origin, and 
whidi an eminent philosopher of the present age has 
ranked' among the difircoveriea which do the greatest 
-honor to modern gennis.t 

1 - • 

, . * In thiv apcouai of \he dii&renee lieifereea Pl&to »nd Aiistptlf on the nubjf^t 
of ideas, liiave chiefiy followed Brucker, whose very laborious xesearcn^s with 

• respect io this aKicfe dftbe history' of' phAloA6pli; itrt» well kn6wtT.< 'fn/staliug 

. tJ|e diitincMoq, hoiiFe.Yer, i haye ponfittqa my^olf to' as gfen6i;al ter(Q9 a# pp^sk^lf; 
as the subject is involved in mnch pbscarity. and has divided the opinions of 
vmy eKbimtit isriCers; The nader will Ijad the fesult iof ;B»itpkcr'sr iaffuirleB. ijo. 
hin own words, in Note (F.) , ' • • i • ' 

The authoHty of Bmeker in this iH^uce', ii&« the more ^ei^t with me; ds 
•tpoineides in .ti^e ino<t mat^rpil respects with ll^at . of 1^^^ Reid./ Se^.ijis ^- 
sam on (he Intellettatal Powers of Man, and the conclusion of his Jnmiiry intif the 

'mmanJUmd.- • -i ' . ' . • .- ^. - .•:•«.; 

A very different :QCCoaot, ef Ar-vstotl^'s doctHhet in th|ose particulars la ^^k)h 
it Is commonly supposed to differ fromtHat of Plato, js ^iven by two modern 




mn^^Uer 



view 



It is of no consequenoe, fpr anji of the purposes which I have at present in 
jw, what opinion we ft>Vtn on thiS'ihuch cdntitivefted Jjoint df •philosophical bii- 



teiyi Jn^ofvcas Mpe.^deal tliectoj was aji utteropt to eKpJain ^« "W^^V^Hp 
which oar general speculations are carried on, it is agreed on all hands, that 
the^^eetrtneeof Pleto end ArieieUe were essentially the same , and accordingly, 
what I have said on that subject, coincides entirely with a passage which the 
reader will find in Origin and Progress of Language, ro\. i. p. 38, 2d edit, 
t f'retttise of Uojaan Nature, lK>ok I put i. »ect 7. 
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Whether this doctriae of the Stoics coincided entirely 
wilfa that of the Nominalists, fwhose opinions I shall af- 
terwards endeavour to explain,^ or whether it did not re- 
semble more a doctrine maintained by another sect of 
ficbool-men called Conceptualists, I shall not inquire. 
The determination of this question is interesting only 
to men of erudition, for the knowledge we possess of 
this part of the Stoical philosophy, is too imperfect to 
apsist us in the farther prosecution of the argument, or 
even to diminish the merit of . those philosophers who 
have, in modern, times, been led to similar conclusions.* 

As it is not my object, in this work^ to enter into his- 
torical details, any farther <han is necessary for illustrat- 
ing the subjects of which I treat, I shall pass over the 
various attempts which were made by the Eclectic phi- 
losophers, (a sect which, arose at Alessandria about the 
beginning of the third century,) to reconcile the doc- 
triues of Plato and Aristotle concerning ideas. The 
endless difficulties, it would appear^ to which their spec- 
ulations led, induced, at last, the more cautious and 
modest inquirers to banish them entirely from Pialec- 
tics, and to content themselves with studying the -ar- 
rangements or classifications of nniversals, which the 
ancient philosophers had made, without engaging in any 
metaphysical dbquisitions concerning their nature. Por- 
phyry, in particular, although he tells us, that he has 
speculated much on this subject^ yet, in his Introduction 
to Aristotle's Categories, waves the consideration of it 
as obscure and intricate. On such questions as these ; 
*^ Whether genera and species exist in nature, or are 
only conceptions pf the Human Mind ; and (on the 
supposition that they exist in nature) whether they are 
inherent in the objects of sense, of disjoined from 
them ? '' he declines giving any determination. 

This passage in Porphyry's Introduction is . an object 
of curiosity, as, by a singular concurrence of circum- 
stances, it served to perpetuate the memory of a con- 
troversy from which it was the author's intention to 
divert the inquiries of his readers. Amidst the disor- 
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ders produced by the irruptions of the 
the knowledge of the Greek tongue was almost entirely 
lost ; and the studies of philosophe^rs were confined to 
Latin versions of Ariatotle's Dialecticsi and of P(N:phy<- 
ry's Introduction concBming the Categories* With men 
who had a relish for such disquisitions, it is probable 
that the passage already quoted from Porphyry, would 
have a tendency rather to excite than to damp curiosi- 
ty ; and accordingly we have reason to believe, that the 
controversy to which it relates continued, during the 
dark ages, to form a favorite subject of discussion*^ The 
f^inion which was prevalent was, (to use the scholastic 
language of the times,) that universals do not ezist he^ 
fore things, nor after things, but in things ; that is, (if I 
may be allowed to attempt a comnrantary upon expres- 
sions to which I do not pretend to be able to annex 
very pr»;ise notions,) univBcsal ideas have not (as Phir 
to Uiought) an existence separable fcom individual db- 
jects, amd, therefore, they could not have -ej^isted prior 
to them in the order of time ; nor yet, (according to 
the doctrine of the Stoics,) are. they mere conceptions 
of the mjnd, formed in consequence of an examination 
and comparison of particulars ; but these ideas or forms 
are from eternity united inseparably with that matter of 
which things consist, or, as the Aristotelians sometimes 
express themselves, the forms of things are from eterni- 
ty immersed in matter .-^The reader will, I hope, forgive 
me, for entering into these details^ not only on acoouat 
of their connexion with the observations which are to 
foUow, but as they relate to a controversy which, fcir 
many ages, employed all the ingenuity and learning in 
Europe ; and which, therefore, however frivolous in it- 
self, deserves the attenticHi of philosophers, as one of 
the most curious events which occurs in the history of 
the Human Mind. 

Such appears to have been the prevailing of»nion 
eoBoeming the nature of universals, till the eleventh 
century, when a new doctrine or (as some autihors 
think) a doctrine borrowed from the school of Zenb, 
was proposed by Roscelinus ; * and soon after vtfty 
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•widely^ propagated over Europie by ' the 'abilities ' and ^la^ 
quebce of due of his schblaris^' tfae celebrated Peter 
Abelard. According to ' these phitdsophers, there are 
iK) esListeoees in nature correspbndibg to- general Hemiiy 
mnd the objects of dar attention in all onr general spec*- 
lilatioas are not ideas, bet words. • ' > . 

In consequence of this- new doetrine, the 6cho6l-tnen 
-gradnally -formed themselves into ' two sects: one df 
which attached itself to the opinions of Roscelinus and 
Abelavd, while the other adhered to the. principles of 
Atistotlew Of these sects, the former are known ini lit* 
evary history by the name of the Nominalists ; the latter 
^y that of the Kealists. 

I As it is with the doctrine of the Nominalists that my 
^OWQ opinion on this subject coineides i and as I propose 
to deduce from it some- consequences, wAieJi aj^ear to 
-me important, i shall endeavour to state it asclearly/aDd 
precisely as I am able, pursuing, however, rather the 
train of my own thoughts, than guided 'by the reasons frf 
<any particular author. 

!• formerly explained in what maimer the words, vvhicb, 
fin the jnfancy of language, were proper names, beeame 
-gradually appellatives ; in consequence ^of which exten^ 
ision of riieir significatioh, they would express, when ap<- 
piled to individuals, those qualities only which are oomt- 
flion to the whole genus. Now, it is evident, that^' with 
reispect- to individuals of the same genus, there are* two 
'elasses> of truths; the one, particular truths relating to 
•each individual apart, and d^ueed from^ a 'consideration 
!ol its pecnliarand ^distinguishing properties ; the. other, 
tgeoeral truths, deduced from 'a oonsideration .of their 
t^ommon qualities, and equally applicable^ to all of theni. 
Such truths' may be convenieiitiy expn^ssed, by means 
iof ^general terms, so as to form propojEotiiHis compre^ 
hending under them as many particular truths, as there 
:are individuals comprehended under the general terms. 
dt is farther evident, that there are itwo ways in which 
mich^ general truths may be obtained ;. either by fixing 
•the' attention 'on one individual, in such a < manner that 
our reamning may involve no chrcumstanees but those 
which are common to the whole genus ; or, (laying aside 
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entirely the consMeratridn of things,) by means . of the 
general terms, with which language supplies us. Ih 
either of these cases, our inyestigatioas. must- necessarily, 
lead us to general couclusions. : In the first case, our 
attention being limited to those circumstances, in whioh- 
tbe subject of our reasoning resembles ail other individ-^^ 
uals of the same g^aus^ wt^tever we > demonstrate, witb 
req^ect 4o this subject must be. trueiof every other ti9) 
which the same attributes, belong. In> the second caseiy 
the subject of our reasoning being expressed by a. gen'- 
eric WQcd^ whii^ applies in com men. to a i>uraber> of 
iadividuals, the coneiusion. we form must be as extensive, 
in its apptication, as the nauie of the subject is in ita 
meaniBg. The former ifMocess is analogous toitbe pcacr- 
tice of gesmeters, who,' in their most genei^I 'reasonings^ 
direct the attention, to a particular diagram : the ■latter,; 
t0 that of algebraists, ^ho. carry' on their investigations 
by DEieans of symbols^l^! In* eases of this, last sort, it amy) 
frequently happen, froiii the^ association* of ideas, tbaita> 
general word, may recall; some one < individual to whicb 
it is applicable ; ^but thia is rid -far from being. hecesdary> 
to the aJQcuracy of btir' reasoning, that, eideptingin some 
cases, ihTvl^ich it'may> be usefplto check m in the abuse; 
df genevair terms, it always has a tendency, more or less, 
to misiead us/rom the truth. As^bei decision of a judder 
must necessarily be impartial, ^Tiiien- be is only acqpiaint-*: 
ed with the lelations in which the parties- stand t9 eacb 
other, and when their names are supplied Jby letters of 
the alphabet, or by the fictitious 'names* of ^Ti tins, .Caiusf 
and Sempronius,. so,.: in erery prbo^ssi of -reasoamg^: 
the concloaioiiilve.fermMis most Jikely-to .be logicaliyi 
just, when the) attenttbn is confined solely to signs^ an4^ 
wben the iinagiaatiDnrdoosindb present. toitit^oeeJndi- 
Tidual ol^ecfcs which may warp .thd jutigmiint.by cilsiial' 
associations.- . ; ^ . .; -• i ..,..-• ' i. ■,;.;•.. • ■.-./..v 

* These two methods of obtaininffceneral truths pr^eed on t^e saote. princU 
pies ; and are, in fact, mjach les^ different from each otlier,' than 'th€y appear to 
EM- at JMtt tiw«rl . When we oatty cm a prooestf of gtineroi reswaing^ by iiiing 
oQv attention on a particujar indiir^u^ of a.genufr, this ^mdiTidual is ip h^ cpn- 
flidered merely as a 'sign* br representative, and diffen ffoin khy othdr slgii obl^ 
in this, ih^i it'lkara^a certluQ x^s«fmblaiif^W.^frithhigait^6iiotM.-r-Thf ^rticl^l 
lines which are, employed in the 6flfi book of^l^aclid to represent magnitudes in 
gaileralyWIilfer f^om tli*>ftlgibK^icaI exp^ssions of these mtfgaitudea. iti the lMiii<* 
respects in which picture writing differs from arbitrary characters. 
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To these remarks, it may not be improper to add, that, 
although in our speculations concerning individuals, tt is 
possible to carry on processes of reasoning, by fixing our 
attention oa the objects themselves, without the use of 
language, yet it is also in our power to accomplish the 
same end, by substituting for these objects^ words or 
other arbitrary signs. The difference between the em- 
ploynoent of language in such cases, and in our specula^ 
tiottS concerning classes or genera, is, that in the former 
case the use of words is, in a great measure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is essentially necessary* This 
observation deserves our attentbn the jnore, that, if I ana 
not mistaken, it has contributed to mislead some of the 
Realists, by giving rise to an idea, that the use of lan^- 
guage, in thinking about universals, however convenient, 
is not more necessary than in thinking about individuals. 

According to this view of the process of the mind, in 
carrying on general speculations, that idea which the an- 
cient philosophers considered as the essence of an indi-^ 
vidual, is nothing more than the particular quality or 
qualities in which it resembles other individuals of the 
same class, and in consequence of whicb^ a generic name 
is applied to it» It is the possession of this quality, that 
entitles the individual to the generic appellation, and 
which, therefore, may be said to be essential to its classi- 
fication with that particular ^enus ; but as alt classifica- 
tions are to a certain degree arbitrary, it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that it is more essential to its existence as 
an individual, than various other qualities which we are 
accustomed to regard as accidental. In other words, (if 
I.m^y borrow the language of modern philosophy,) this 
quality forms its nominal, but not its real essence. 

These observatbus wilU I trust, be sufficient for the 
satisiiaction of such of my readers as are at all conversant 
with philosophical inquiries. For the sake of others, to 
whom this disquisition may be new, I have added the 
following illustrations. 

I shall have occasion to examine, in another part of 
my work, how for it is true, (as it is commonly believed,) 
that every process of reasoning may be resolved into a 
series of syllogisms, and' to pomt out some limitations, 
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with which, I apprehend, it is necessary that this opinion 
should be received. As it would lead me, however, too 
£ar from my present sulject, to anticipate any part of 
the doctrine which I am then to propose, I shall,, in 
the following remarks, proceed on the supposition, that 
the syllogistic theory is well founded ; a supposition 
which although not strictly agreeable to truth, is yet suf- 
ficiently accurate for the use which I am now to make 
of it. Take, then, any step of one of Euclid's demon- 
strations ; for example, the first step of his first proposi- 
tion, and state it in the form of syllogism. — '^ All straight 
lines, drawn from the centre of a circle to the circum- 
ference, are equal to one another." '' But A B, and 
C D, are straight line^, drawn from the centre of a cir- 
cle to the circumference. Therefore A B is equal to 
C D." — It is perfectly manifest, that, in order to feel the 
force of this conclusion, it is by no means^ necessary, 
that I should annex any particular notions to the letters 
A B, or CD, or that I should comprehend what is 
meant by equality ^ or by a circle, its centre , and its cir^ 
cumference. Every person must be satisfied, that the 
truth of the conclusion is necessarily implied in that of 
the two premises ; whatever the particular things may 
be to which these premises may relate. In the follow- 
ing syllogism, too : — " All men must die ; — ^Peter is a 
man ;— rtherefore Peter must die ; '' — the evidence of 
the conclui^on does not in the least depend on the par- 
ticular notions I annex to the words man, and Peter ; 
but would be equally complete, if we were to substitute 
instead of thetn, two letters of the alphabet, or any oth- 
er insignificant characters. — "All X's must die ; — Z is 
an X ; — therefore Z nmst die ; " — is a syllogism which 
forces the assent no less than the former. It is farther 
obvious, that this' syllogism would be equally conclusive, 
if, instead of the word die, I were to substitute any oth- 
er verb that the language contains ; and, that, in order 
to perceive the justness of the inference, it is not even 
necessary that l should understand its meaning. 

In general, it might be easily shown, that all the rules 
of logic, with respect to syllogisms, might be demon- 
strated, without having recourse to any thing but letters 
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of the alphabet ; in the same manner, (and I may add, 
on the very same principles,) on which the algebraist 
demonstrates, by means of these letters, the various 
rules for transposing the terms of an equation. 

From what has been said, it follows, that the assent we 
give to the ' conclusion of a syllogism does not result 
mm any examination of the notions expressed by 
the different propositions of which it is composed, 
but is an immediate consequence of the relations id 
which the words stand to each other. The truth is, 
that in every syllogism, the inference is only a particular 
instance of the general axiom, that whatever is true 
universally of any sign, must also be true of every indi- 
vidual which that sign can be employed to express. 
Admitting, therefore, that every process of reasoning 
may be resolved into a series of syllogisms, it follows, 
that this operation of the mind furnishes no proof of 
the existence of any thing <iorresponding to general 
terms, distinct from the individuals to which these terms 
are applicable. 

These remarks, I am very sensible, do by no meaiis 
exhaust the subject, for there are various modes of rea- 
soning, to which the syllogistic theory does not apply. 
But, in all of them, without exception, it will be found, 
on examination, that the evidence of our conclusions 
appears immediately from the consideration of the words 
in which the premises are expressed ; without any 
reference to the things which they denote. The im- 
perfect account which is given of deductive evidence, 
in the received systems of logic, makes it impossible 
for me, in this place, to prosecute the subject any far- 
thei. 

After all that I have said on the use of language as 
an instrument of reasoning, I can easily foresee a vari- 
ety of objections, which may occur to the doctrine I 
have been endeavouring to establish. But, without en- 
tering into a particular examination of these objections, 
I believe I may venture to affirm, that most, if not all 
of them take their rise from confounding reasoning, or 
deduction, properly so called, with certain other intel- 
lectual processes, which it is necessary for us to employ 
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ifl the investigation of truth. That it is frequently of 
essential importance to us, in our speculations, to with- 
draw our attention from words, and to direct it to the 
things they denote, 1 am very ready to acknowledge* 
Ail that I assert is, that, in so far as our speculations 
consist of that process of the mind which is properly 
called reasoning, they may be carried on by words 
alone ; oTj which comes to the same ' thing, that every 
process of reasoning is perfectly analogous to an alge* 
braical ojperation. What I mean by ^^ the other intellect- 
ual processes distinct from reasoning, which it is neces- 
sary for us sometimes to employ in the investigation of 
truth,'' will, r hope, appear clearly from the following 
remarks. 

In algebraical investigations, it is well known^ that 
the practical application of a general expression, is fre- 
quently limited by the conditions which the hypothesis 
involves ; and that, in consequence of a want of atten* 
tion to this circumstance, some matheomticians of the 
first eminence have been led to adopt the most para- 
doxical and absurd conclusions. Without this cautious 
exercise of the judgment in the interpretation of the al^ 
giebraical language, no dexterity in the use of the cal- 
culus will be sufficient to preserve us from error. Even 
in algebra, therefore, there is an application of the intel- 
lectual powers perfectly distinct from any process erf 
reasoning, and which is absolutely necessary for con- 
ducting us ta the truth. 

In geometry, we are not liable to adopt the same par- 
adoxical conclusions,, as in algebra, because the dia- 
grams to which our attention is directed, serve as a con- 
tinual check on our reasoning powers. These diagrams 
exhibit to our very senses, a variety of relations among 
the quantities under consideration, which the language 
of algebra is too general to express ; in consequence of 
which, we are not conscious of any eflfort of the judg- 
ment distinct from a process of reasoning. As every 
geometrical investigation, however, may be expressed 
aJgebradcally, it i» manifest, that, in geometry, as well as 
in algebra, there is an exercise of the intellectual pow- 
ersy distinct from the logical process ; although, in the 
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former science, it is rendered so easy, by the use of dia- 
grams, as to escape our attention. 

The same source of error and of absurdity, which 
exists in algebra, is to be found, in a much greater de- 
gree, in the other branches of knowledge. Abstracting 
entirely from the ambiguity of language, and supposing 
also our reasonings to be logically accurate, it would 
still be necessary for us, from time to time, in all our 
speculations, to lay aside the use of words, and to have 
recourse to particular examples, or illustrations, in order 
to correct and to limit our general conclusions. — To a 
want of attention to this circumstance, a number of the 
speculative absurdities which are current in the world, 
might, I am persuaded, be easily traced. 

Besides, however, this source of error, which is in 
some degree common to all the sciences, there is a great 
variety of others, from which mathematics are entirely 
exempted, and which perpetually tend to lead us astray 
in our philosophical inquiries. Of these, the most im- 
portant is, that ambiguity in the signification of words, 
which renders it so difficult to avoid employing the same 
ex[)ressions in different senses, in the course of the same 
process of reasoning. This source of mistake, indeed, 
is apt, in a much greater degree, to affect our con- 
clusions in metaphysics, morals, and politics, than in 
the different branches of natural philosophy ; but if 
we except mathematics, there is no science whatev- 
er, in which it has not a very Sensible influence. In 
algebra, we may proceed with perfect safety through 
the longest investigations, without carrying our at- 
tention beyond the signs, till we arrive at the last re- 
sult. But in the other sciences, excepting in those 
cases in which we have fixed the meaning of all our 
terms by accurate definitions, and have rendered the 
use of these terms perfectly familiar to us by very long 
habit, it is but seldom that we can proceed in this man- 
ner without danger of error. In many cases it is ne- 
cessary for us to keep up, during the whole of our in- 
vestigations, a scrupulous and constant attention to the 
signification of our expressions ; and, in most cases, 
this caution in the use of words, is a much more diffi- 
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cult effort of the mind, than the logical process. But 
still this furnishes no exception to the general doctrine 
already delivered ; for the attention we find it necessa- 
ry to give to the import of our words, arises only from 
the accidental circumstance of their ambiguity, and has 
no essential connexion with that process of the mind| 
which is properly called reasoning, and which consists 
in the inference of a conclusion from premises. In all 
the sciences, this process of the mind is perfectly anal- 
ogous to an algebraical operation ; or, in other words, 
(when the meaning of our expressions is once fixed by 
definitions,) it may be carried on entirely by the use of 
signs, without attending, during the time of the process, 
to the things signified. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing observations 
lead, appears to me to be decisive of the question, with 
respect to the objects of our thoughts when we employ 
general terms ; for if it be granted, that words, even 
when employed without any reference to their particu- 
lar signification, form an instrument of thought sufficient 
for all the purposes of reasoning, the only shadow of an 
argument in proof of the common doctrine on the sub- 
ject, (I mean that which is founded on the impossibili- 
ty of explaining this process of the mind on any other 
hypothesis,) falls to the ground. Nothing less, surely, 
than a conviction of this impossibility, could have so 
long reconciled philosophers to an hypothesis unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence, and acknowledged even 
by its warmest defenders, to involve much difficulty and 
mystery. 

It does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this part 
of my work, into a particular consideration of the prac- 
tical consequences which follow fropi the foregoing doc- 
trine. I cannot, however, help remarking the impor- 
tance of cultivating, on the one hand, a talent for ready 
and various illustration, and, on the other, a habit of rea- 
soning by means of general terms. The former talent 
is necessary, not only for correcting and limiting our 
general conclusions, but for enabling us to apply our 
knowledge, when occasion requires, to its real practical 
use. The latter serves the double purpose, of prevent- 
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ing oar attention from being distracted during the course 
of our reasonings, by ideas which are foreign to the 
point in question, and of diverting the attention from 
those conceptions of particular objects and particular 
events, which might disturb the judgment, by the ideas 
and feelings which are apt to be associated with them, 
in consequence of our own casual experience. 

This last observation points out to us, also, one prin- 
cipal foundation of the art of the orator. As his object 
is not so much to inform and to satisfy the understand- 
ings of his hearers, as to force their immediate assent ; it 
is frequently of use to him to clothe his reasonings in that 
specific and figurative language which may either awak- 
en in their minds associations favorable to his purpose, 
or may divert their attention from a logical examination 
of his argument. A process of reasoning so expressed, 
affords at once an exercise to the judgment, to the imag- 
ination, and to the passions ; and is apt, even when 
loose and inconsequential, to impose on the best under- 
standings. 

It appears farther from the remarks which have been 
made, that the perfection of philosophical language, con- 
sidered either as an ipstrument of thought, or asa me- 
dium of communication with others, consists in the use 
of expressions, which, from their generality, have no 
tendency to awaken the powers of conception and imag- 
ination ; or, in otheir words, it consists in its approach- 
ing, as nearly as possible, in its nature, to the language 
of algebra. And hence the effects which long habits of 
philosophical speculation have, in weakening, by disuse, 
those faculties of the mind, which are necessary for the 
exertions of the poet and the orator, and of gradu- 
ally forming a style of composition, which they who 
read merely for amusement, are apt to censure for a 
want of vivacity and of ornament. 
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SECTION III. 

HemarkB on the Opinions of some modern Philosuphers on the Sabject of the 

foregoing Section. 

After th€ death of Abelard, through whose abilities 
and eloquence the sect of Nominalists had enjoyed, for 
a feiv yearsj a ?erj splendid triumph, the system of the 
Realists began to revive ; and it wa$ soon so complete- 
ly re-established in the schools, as to prevail, with little 
or no opposition, till the fourteenth century. What the 
circumstances were, which led philosophers to abandon 
a doctrine, which seems so strongly to recommend it- 
self by its simplicity, it is not very easy to conceive. 
Probably the heretical opinions, which had subjected 
both Abelard and Koscelinus to the censure of the church, 
might create a prejudice also against their philosophical 
principles ; and probably top, the manner in which these 
principles were stated and defended, was not the clear- 
est, nor the most satisfactory.^ The principal cause, 
however, I am disposed to think, of the decline of the 
sect of Nominalists, was their want of some palpable 
example, by means of which they might illustrate their 
doctrine. It is by the use which algebraists make of the 
letters of the alphabet in carrying on their operations, that 
Leibnitz and Berkeley have been most successful in ex- 
plaining the use of language as an instrument of thought : 
and as, in the twelfth century, the algebraical art was 
entirely unknown, Rosqelinus and Abelard must have 
been reduced to the necessity of conveying their leading 
idea by general circumlocutions, and must have found 
considerable difficulty in stating it in a manner satisfac- 
tory to themselves : a consideration, which, if it accounts 
for the slow progress which this doctrine made in the 
world, places in the more striking light, the genius of 
those men, whose sagacity led them, under so great dis- 
advantages, to approach to a conclusion so just and phi- 
losophical in itself, and so opposite to the prevailing 
opinions of their age. 

* The great Argumentwhich the Nominalists employed against the existenee 
of oniTersals was : ** Entia non sunt mnltiphcanda preter neoesiitatem." 
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III the fourteenth century, this sect seems to have 
been almost completely extinct; their doctrine being 
equally reprobated by the two great parties which then 
divided the schools, the followers of Duns Scotus and 
of Thomas Aquinas. These, although they differed in 
their manner of explaining the nature of universals, and 
opposed each other's opinions with much asperity, yet 
united in rejecting the doctrine of the Nominalists, not 
only as absurd, but as leading to the most dangerous 
consequences. At last, William Occam, a native of 
England, and a scholar of Duns Scotus, revived the an- 
cient controversy, and with equal ability and success 
vindicated the long abandoned philosophy of Roscelli- 
nus. From this time the dispute was carried on with 
great warmth, in the universities of France, of Germany, 
and of England : more particularly in the two former 
countries, where the sovereigns were led, by some 
political views, to interest themselves deeply in the con- 
test, and even to employ the civil power in supporting 
their favorite opinions. The emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
in return for the assistance which, in his disputes with 
the Pope,* Occam had given to him by his writings, 
sided with the Nominalists. Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, on the other hand, attached himself to the Realists, 
and made their antagonists the objects of a cruel persecu- 

tion.t 

The protestant reformation, at length, involved men 
of learning in discussions of a more interesting nature ; 
but even the zeal of theological controversy could hardly 
exceed that with which the Nominalists and Realists 
had for some time before maintained their respective 
doctrines. " Clamores primum ad ravim," says an au- 
thor who had himself been an eye-witness of these lite- 
rary disputes, " hinc improbitas, sannse, minse, convitia, 
dum luctantur, et uterque alterum tentat prosternere : 
consumtis verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad veram luctam ex 
ficta et simulatSi. Quin etiam, quae contingunt in palae- 
stra, illic non desunt, colaphi, alapae, consputio, calces, 

* Occam, we are told, was accubtomed to say to the emperor : '< Ta me defen- 
du eladio, et ego te defendam calamo." Bevckkk^ vol. iii. p. 8-18. 

t MosHKix'B EcclesiaBUcal History. 
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morsus, etiam quae jam supra leges palsestrse, fustes, 
ferrum, saucii multi, nonnunquam occisi."* That this 
account is not exaggerated, we have the testimony of no 
less an author than Erasmus, who mentions it as a com- 
mon occurrence : '^ Eos usque ad pallorem, usque ad 
conyitia, usque ad sputa, nonnunquam et usque ad pugnos 
invice digladiari, alios ut Nominates, alios ut Reales, 

The dispute to which the foregoing observations re- 
late, although, for some time after the Reformation, in- 
terrupted by theological disquisitions, has been since 
occasionally revived by different writers; and, singular 
as it may appear, it has not yet been brought to a con- 
clusion in which all parties are agreed. The names, 
indeed, of Nominalists and Realists exist no longer; 
but the point in dispute between these two celebrated 
sects, coincides precisely with a question which has 
been agitated in our own times, and which has led to 
one of the most beautiful speculations of modern phi- 
losophy. 

Of the advocates who have appeared for the doctrine 
of the Nominalists, since the revival of letters, the most 
distinguished are Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume. The 
first has, in various parts of his works, reprobated the 
hypothesis of the Realists ; and has stated the opinions 
of their antagonists with that acuteness, simplicity, and 

precision, which distinguish all his writings. J The second, 

— — ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

• LUDOTICUS VlVK». 

t The NominaliiUi procared the death of John Hasi, who was a Raaliat ; and 
in their letter to Lewis , King of France, do not pretend to deny that he fell a 
▼ictiin to the resentment of their sect. The Reahsts, on the other hand, obtain- 
ed, in the year 1479, the condemnation of John de Wasalia, who was attached to 
the party of the Nominalista. These contending secU carried their fury so far 
as to charge each other with "the sin against the Holy Ghost." Mosbkiv's 
EeeUsikstuiU History, 

X ** The oniTersanty of one name to many things, hath been the canse th&t 
men think the things themselres are universal ; and so seriously contend, that 
hetides Peter and Ahs, and all the rest of the men that are, have been, or shall 
be, in the world, there is yet something else, that we call man, viz. Man in gen- 
eral; deceiving themselves, by taking the universal, or general appellaUon, lor 
the thing it signi^tfa : For if one should desire the painter to make him Uie pic- 
ture of a man, which is as much as to say, of a man in general ; he meaneth no 
more, hot that the painter should choose what roan he pleaseth to draw, which 
must needs be some of them that are, or have been, or may be : none of which 
are universal. But when he would have him to draw the picture of the king, or 
any other particular person, he limiteth the painter to that one person he chooe- 
eth. U is plain therefore, that there is nothing universal but names ; which are 

VOL. I. 18 
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cottsidering (and, in my opinion, justly) the doctrines of 
the ancients concerning uuiversals, in support of which 
cu> much in^naity had been employed by the Realists, 
fis the great source of mystery and error in the abstract 
sciences, was at pains to orerthrow it con^letely, by 
flofme very ingenious and original speculations of his 
own. Mr. Hume's* view of the subject, as he himself 
acknowledges, does not differ materially from that of 
Berkeley ; whom, by the way, he seems to have regard- 
ed as the author of an opinion, of which he was only an 
expositor and defender, and which, since the days of 
Roscelinus and Abelard, has been familiarly known in 
all the universities of Europe.f 

Notwithstanding, however, the great merit of these 
writers, ia defending and illustrating the system of the 
Nominalists, none of them seem to me to have been 
folly aware of the important consequences to which it 
leads. The Abbe de CondiHac was, I believe, the first 
(if we except, perhaps, Leibnitz) who perceived that, 
if this system be true, a talent for reasoning must con- 
sist, in a great measure, in a skilful use of language as 
an instrument of thought. The most valuable of his re- 
marks on this subject are contained in a treatise De VArt 
d^PenseVy which forms the fourth volume of his " Cours 
d'Etude." 

'therefore e«n«d iirdefiniie, beceuae we limit them not oufBelvee, but leave them 
to be ajiplied by the hearer: whereas a singular name is limited and restrained 
to one of the many things it signifieth ; as when we say, this man, pointing to 
him, or giving him his proper name, or by some such other way." Ho3bxs*b 
Tripos, ohap. ▼. § 6. 

* ** A very material queation haa been started concerning abstract or eenetal 
ideas : Whether they be general or particular in the mind's conception ot them ? 
A great philosopher has disputed the received opinion in this partictilar ; and 
hae aaaerted, that all general ideas are nothing bat particii&ar ones aoDexed to a 
-certun term, which gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them 
recall, apon occasion, other individuals, which are aimilar to them. As I look 
Apon tJbuU to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries-that have been 
Aiade of Uto years in the republic of letters, I shall here endeavour to confirm it 
by some arsumenta, which, I hope, will put it beyond all doubt and eontroveray ." 
TreaiiM of Human J^aJturt^ book, i. part i. § 7. * 

t Leibnitz, too, haa declared himself a parti zan of this sect, in a dissertation 

« De Sttto Philoaophico Marii Nizolii." Tnis Nizoliua puUiahed a book at Parma, 

in the year 1553, entiUed, " De Veria Principiia et Ver& lUtione Fhiloso- 

phandi ; in which he opposed several of the doctrines of Aristotle, particularly 

ois opinion concerning universals. An edition of this work, with a rrefaee and 

Notes, was published by Leibnitz at Frankfort, in the year 1670. The Preface 

and Notes are to be found in the fourth volume of his works by Dutons. (Gen- 

«^ l?^)* I have inserted a short extraot from the fbtmer, in Note (i) at the 
end of the volume. 
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Dr. Campbell, too, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, |ias 
founded, on the principles of Berkelj and Hume, a very 
curious and interesting speculation, of which I shaU have 
occasion afterwards to take notice. 

The explanation which the doctrines of these writeics 
afibrd of the process of the mind in general reasonings 
1$ so simple, and at the same time, in my appreliiensioq, 
so satisfactory, that, I own, it is with some degree of 
surprise I have read the attempts which have lately b^en 
made to revive the system of the Realists. One of the 
ablest of these attempts is by Dr. Price ; who, in bi£( 
very valuable Treatise on Morals, has not only employ* 
ed his ingenuity in support pf some of the old tenets of 
the Platonic School, but has even gone so far as to fol- 
low Plato's example, in connecting this speculation 
about universals, with the sublime questions of natural 
theolqgy. The observations which he has offered in 
support of these opinions, I have repeatedly per^ispd 
with all the attention in my power; but without being 
able to enter into his views, or even to comprehend ful- 
ly his meaning. Indeed, I must acknowledge, that il; 
appears to me to afford no slight presumptiop gainst 
the principles oq which he proceeds, when I qbserve, 
that an author, remarkable, on most occasions, for pre-; 
cision of ideas, and for perspicuity of style, never fails 
to lose himself in obscurity and mystery, when he en- 
ters on these disquisitions. 

Dr. Price's reasonings in proof of the exjstenciJ of 
universals are the more curious, as he acquie^es in 
some of Dr. Reid's cpnclusiqns with respect to the ideal 
theory of perception. That there are in the mind ima- 
ges or resemblances of things external, he grants to be 
impossible ; but still he seems to suppose^ that, in every 
exertion of thought, there is something immediately pre- 
sent to the mind, which is the object of its attention* 

When abstract truth is contemplated, is not," say3 he, 

the very object itself present to the mind ? When 
millions of intellects contemplate the equality of every 
angle of a semicircle to a right angle, have they not all 
the same object In view? Is this object nothing? Or 
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is it only an image, or kind of shadow ? These inqui- 
ries," he adds, " carry our thoughts high," * 

The difficulty which has appeared so puzzling to this 
ingenious writer, is, in truth, more apparent than real* 
In the case of Perception, Imagination, and Memory, it 
has been already fully shown, that we have no reason to 
b(5lieve the existence of any thing in the mind distinct 
from the mind itself; and that, even upon the supposition 
that the fact were otherwise, our intellectual operations 
would be just as inexplicable as they are at present. 
Why then should we suppose, that, in our general spec- 
ulations there must exist in the mind some object of its 
thoughts, when it appears that there is no evidence of 
the existence of any such object, even when the mind is 
employed about individuals ? 

Still, however, it may be urged, that, although, in such 
cases, there should be no object of thought in the mind, 
th(5re must exist something or other to which its atten- 
tion is directed. To this difficulty I have no answer 
to make, but by repeating the fact which I have already 
endeavoured to establish, that there are only two ways 
in which we can possibly speculate about classes of ob- 
jects ; the one, by means of a word or generic term ; 
the other, by means of one particular individual of the 
class which we consider as the representative of the 
rest ; and that these two methods of carrying on our 
general speculations, are at bottom so much the same, 
as to authorize us to lay down as a principle, that, with- 
out the use of signs, all our thoughts must have related 
to individuals. When we reason, therefore, concerning 

* lUte whole passage is as follows : '* The word idea is sometimes nsed to sig- 
nify the immediate object of the mind in thinking, considered as something m 
the mind, which represents the real object, but is different from it This sense 
of an idea is derived from the notion, Uiat when we think of any external ezis< 





not this be the same as to 
examining any object, 
._ .i« employed in viewing 

and examining nothing, and therefore does not then think at ail ? — When ab- 
^act Irath is contemplated, is not the very object itiielf present to the mindP 
When millions of intellects contemplate the equality of every angle in a semi- 
circle to a right angle, have they not all the same object in view? Is this ob- 
ject nothing ? Or is it only an image or kind of shadow 7— These inquiries car- 
ry our thoughts high.'' 
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classes or genera^ the objects of our attention are merely 
signs ; or if, in any instance the generic word should re- 
call some individual, this circumstance is to be regarded 
only as the consequence of an accidental association, 
which has rather a tendency to disturb, than to assist us 
in our reasoning. 

Whether it might not have been possible for the Deity 
to have so formed us, that we might have been capable 
of reasoning concerning classes of objects, without the 
use of signs, I shall not take upon me to determine. But 
this we may venture to affirm with confidence, that man 
is not such a being. And, indeed, even if he were, it 
would not therefore necessarily follow,' that there exists 
any thing in a genus, distinct from the individuals of which 
it is composed ; for we know that the power, which we 
have, of thinking of particular objects without the medi- 
um of signs, does not in the least depend on their exis- 
tence or non -existence at the moment we think of them. 

It would be vain, however, for us, in inquiries of this 
nature, to indulge ourselves in speculating about possi- 
bilities. It is of more consequence to remark the ad- 
vantages which we derive from our actual constitution ; 
and which, in the present instance, appear to me to be 
important and admirable : inasmuch as it fits mankind 
for an easy interchange in their intellectual acquisitions, 
by imposing on them the necessity of employing, in their 
solitary speculation, the same instrument 6f thought, 
which forms the established medium of their communica- 
tions with each other. 

In the very slight sketch which I have given of the 
controversy between the Nominalists and the Realists 
about the existence of universals, I have taken no notice 
of an intermediate sect called Conceptualists ; whose 
distinguishing tenet is said to have been, that the mind 

has a power of forming general conceptions.* From 

— — - — * ' . 

* *' Nominales, desertA panlo Abelardi bypitbesi, unirenalia in notionibm 

atqiM concepUbos mentis ex rebut fliugularibos abttracUone forroatis conustere 

ftatuebant, ande conceptualefl dictl sunt.*' Bruckeb, toI. iii. p. 908. (Lip8« 
1766J » r V r- 

" Nominaliam tree erant familis. Aliqui ui Rosoelinus, universalia meras esse 
▼oces docuerant. Alii iterum in 0OIO intellectu posuerunt, atque maroa animi 
conceptoa ease autamArunt, qnos conceptaalea aliqai vocanty et a nominalibiu dis- 
Unguont, qnanquam alii etiam confundant. Alii fuerunt, qui univenalia qucai- 
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the indistinctaess and inaccuracy of their language on 
the subject, it is not a very easy matter to ascertain pre- 
cbely what was their opinion on the point in question ; 
but) on the whole, I am inclined to think, that it amount- 
ed to the two following propositions : first, that we have 
no reason to believe the existence of any essences, or 
universal ideas, corresponding to general terms ; and, se- 
condly, that the. mind has the power of reasoning con- 
cerning genera^ or classes of individuals, without the me^ 
diation of language. Indeed, I cannot think of any 
other hypothesis which it is possible to form on the 
subject, distinct from those of the two celebrated sects 
already mentioned. In denying the existence of univer- 
sals, we know that the Conceptualists agreed with the 
Nominalists. In what, then, can we suppose that they 
differed from them, but about the necessity of language 
as an instrument of thought, in carrying on our general 
speculations ? 

With this sect pf Conceptualists, Dr. Reid is disposed 
to rank Mr. Locke ; and I agree with him so far as to 
think, that, if Locke had any decided opinion on the point 
in, dispute, it did not differ materially from what I have 
endeavoured to express in the two general propositions 
which I have just now stated. The apparent incopsisr 
tencies which occur in that part of his Essay in which 
the question is discussed, have led subsequent authors to 
represent his sentiments in different lights ; but as these 
inconsistencies plainly show, that he was neither satisfied 
with the system of the Realists, nor with that of the 
Nominalists, they appear to me to demonstrate that he 
leaned to the intermediate hypothesis already mentioned, 
notwithstandiog the inaccurate and paradoxical manner 
in which he has expressed it«* 

May I take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid's own 
opinion seems to me also to coincide nearly with that of 
the Conceptualists : or, at least, to coincide with the 



vdrunt, non Um in vocibus, qu&m in Bermombus integris, quod Job. Sarisberieaslf 
adiKribit Pet Abelardo ; quo quid intelligat ille; mihi non satis liquet" Moftii* 
OF, PolykitoTy Tom. Sec. lib. i. cap. xiii. § 2. 

I have taken no notice of the last class of Nominalisti here mentioned : aa I 
find myself unable to oomprehend their doctrine. 

« 0ee Note (K.) 
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two propositions which I have already supposed to con* 
taia a summary of their doctrine ? The absurdity of the 
ancient opinion concerning universals, as maintained 
both by Plato and Aristotle, he has exposed by the 
dearest and most decisive arguments ; not to mention 
that by his own very original and important speculations 
concernifig the ideal theory, he has completely destroy- 
ed that natural prejudice from which the whole, system 
of universal ideas gradually took rise. If, even in the 
case of individvrals, we have no reason to believe the 
existence of any object of thought in the mind, distinct 
from the mind itself, we are at once relieved from all 
the difficulties in which philosophers have involved 
themselves, by attempting to explain, in consistency 
with that ancient hypothesis, the process of the mind in 
its general speculations. 

On the other band, it is no less clear, from Dr. Reid's 
criticisms on Berkeley and Hume, that his opinion does 
not coincide with that of the Nominalists ; and that the 
power which the mind possesses of reasoning concern- 
ing classes of objects, appears to him to imply some fac- 
ulty, of which no notice is taken in the systems of these 
philosophers. 

The long experience I have had of the candor of this 
excellent author, encourages me to add, that in stating 
his opinion on the subject of universals, he has not ex- 
pressed himself in a manner so completely . satisfactory 
to my mind, as on most other occasions. That language 
is not an essential instrument of thought in our general 
reasonings, he has no where positively asserted. At the 
same time, as he has not affirmed the contrary, and as he 
has declared himself dissatisfied with the doctrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, his readers are naturally led to con- 
clude, that this is his real opinion ou the subject. His 
silence on this point is the more to be regretted, as it is 
^e only point about which there can be any reasonable 
controversy among those who allow his refutation of the 
ideal hypothesis to be satisfactory. In consequence of 
that refutation, the whole dispute between the Realists 
and the Conceptualists falls at ouce to the ground ; but 
the dispute between the Conceptualists and the Nomi- 
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Dalists Twhich involves the great question concerning the 
use of signs in general speculation) remains on the same 
footing as before. 

In order to justify his own expressions concerning 
universals, and in opposition to the language of Berke- 
ley and Hume, Dr. Reid is at pains to illustrate a dis- 
tinction between conception and imagination, which, he 
thinks, has not been sufficiently attended to by philoso* 
phers. ^^ An universal," says he, ^^ is not an object of 
any external sense, and therefore cannot be imagined ; 
but it may be distinctly conceived. When Mr. Pope 
says, *' The proper study of mankind is man ; ' I con- 
ceive his meaning distinctly ; although I neither imagine 
a black or a white, a crooked or a straight man. I can 
conceive a thing that is impossible ; but I cannot dis- 
tinctly imagine a thing that is impossible. I can conceive 
a proposition or a demonstration, but I cannot imagine 
either. I can conceive understanding and will, virtue 
and vice, and other attributes of the mind ; but I can- 
not imagine them. In like manner, I can distinctly con- 
ceive universals ; but I cannot imagine them."* 

It appears from this passage, that, by conceiving uni- 
versals, Dr. Reid means nothing ^more than understand- 
ing the meaning of propositions involving general terms. 
But the observations he has made (admitting them in 
their full extent) do not in the least affect the question 
about the necessity of signs, to enable us to speculate 
about such propositions. The vague use which meta- 
physical writers have made of the word conception^ (of 
which I had occasion to take notice in a former chap- 
ter,) has contributed in part to embarass this sul^ect. 
That we cannot conceive universals in a way at all anal- 
ogous to that in which we conceive an absent object of 
sense, is granted on both sides. Why then should we em- 
ploy the same word conception^ to express two operations 
of the mind which are essentially different. When we 
speak of conceiving or understanding a general propo- 
sition, we mean nothing more than that we have a con- 
viction, (founded on our previous use of the words in 

^"'^^^^'^^*^^^^— ^~^^^^^^— - i_ _ !■ ■! "' r"~ - - — ^ - 

• Page 482. 
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which it is expressed,) that we have it in our power, at 
pleasure, to substitute, instead of the general terms, 
some one of the individuals comprehended under them. 
When we hear a proposition announced, of which the 
terms are not familiar to us, we naturally desire to have 
it exemplified, or illustrated, by means of some particu- 
lar instance ; and when we are once satisfied by such an 
appiicacion, that we have the interpretation of the prO'- 
position at all times in our power, we make no scruple 
to say, that we conceive or understand its meaning ; al- 
though we should not extend our views beyond the 
words in which it is announced, or even although no 
particular exemplification of it should occur to us at the 
moment. It is in this sense. only, that the terms of any 
general proposition can possibly be understood; and 
therefore Dr. Keid's argument does not, in the least, in- 
validate the doctrine of the Nominalists, that, without 
the use of language, (under which term I comprehend 
every species of signs,) we should never have been able 
to extend our speculations beyond individuals. 

That, in many cases, we may safely employ in our 
reasonings general terms, the meaning of which we are 
not even able to interpret in this way, and consequent-- 
ly, which are to us wholly insignificant, 1 had occasion 
already to demonstrate, in a former part of this section. 



SECTION IV. 

Continuation of the same Sabiect. — Inferences with respect to the "One of Lan- 
guage as an Instmment of Thought, and the Errors in Reasoning to which it 
occaaionally gives rise. 

In the last Section, I mentioned Dr. Campbell, as an 
ingenious defender of the system of the Nominalists, 
and I alluded to a particular application which he has 
made of their doctrine. The reasonings which I had 
then in view are to be fouud in the seventh chapter of 
the second book of his Philosophy of Rhetoric ; in which 
chapter he proposes to explain, how it happens '^ that 
nonsense so often escapes being detected, both by tho. 
writer and the reader." The title is somewhat ludi- 

VOL. I. 19 
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crous in a grave philosophical work, but the disquisitioii 
to which it is prefixed, contains many acute and pro* 
found remarks on the nature and power of signs, both 
as a medium of communication, aiKl as an instrument of 
thought. 

Dr. Campbell's speculations with respect to language 
as an instrument of thought, seem to have been suggest- 
ed by the following passage in Mr. Hume's Treatise of 
Human Nature. '^ ( believe, every one who examines the 
situation of his mind in reasoning, will agree with me, 
that we do not annex distinct and complete ideas to 
every term we make use of ; and that in talking of Gov-- 
ernment. Church, Negotiation, Conquest, we seldom 
spread out in our minds all the simple ideas of which 
these complex ones are composed. It is, however, ob« 
servable, that, notwithstanding this imperfection, we may 
avoid talking nonsense on these subjects ; and may per- 
ceive any repugnance among the ideas, as well as if we 
had a full comprehension of them. Thus if, instead of 
saying, that, in war, the weaker have always recourse to 
negotiation, we should say, that they have always re- 
course to conquest ; the custom which we have acquir- 
ed, of attributing certain relations to ideas, still follows 
the words, and makes us immediately perceive the ab- 
surdity of that proposition." 

In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made on this 
passage, he has endeavoured to explain in what manner 
our habits of thinking and speaking, gradually establish in 
the mind such relations among the words we employ, 
as enable us to carry on processes of reasoning by 
means of them, without attending in every instance to 
their particular signification. With most of his remarks 
on this subject I perfectly agree, but the illustrations he 
givies of them, are of too great extent to be introduced 
here, and I would not wish to run the risk of impairing 
their perspicuity, by attempting to abridge them. I must 
therefore refer such of my readers as wish to prosecute 
the speculation, to his very ingenious and philosophical 
treatise. 

" In consequence of these circumstances," says Dr. 
Campbell, " it happens that, in matters which are per- 
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fectly familiar to us, we are able to reason by means of 
words, without examioing, in every instance, their sig- 
mfication. Almost all the possible applications of tlie 
terms (in other words, all the acquired relations of the 
signs) have become customary to us. The consequence 
is, that an unusual application of any. term is instantly 
detected ; this detection breeds doubt, and this doubt 
occasions an immediate recourse to ideas. The re* 
course of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with 
the signs, to the knowledge it has of the things signified, 
is natural, and on such ..subjects perfectly easy. And of 
this recourse the discovery of the meaning, or of the un^ 
meaningness of what is said, is the immediate effect. 
But in matters that are by no means familiar, or are 
treated in an uncommon manner, and in such as are of 
an abstrqse and intricate nature, the case is widely dif- 
ferent." The instances in which we are chiefly liable 
to be imposed on by words without meaning are (ac- 
cording to Dr. Campbell) the three following : 

Firstj Where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Secondly^ When the terms most frequently occurring, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. Such 
are the words, Government, Church, State, Constitution, 
Polity, Power, Commerce, Legislature, Jurisdiction, Pro- 
portion, Symmetry, Elegance. 

Thirdly, When the terms employed are very abstract, 
and cons<3quently, of very extensive signification.* For 
an ilJustration of these remarks, 1 must refer the reader 
to the ingenious work which I Just now quoted. 

To the observations of these eminent writers, I shall 
take the liberty of adding, that we are doubly liable to 
the mistakes they mention, when we make use of a lan- 
guage which is not perfectly familiar to us. Nothing, 

* "The more ^•oeral any word is in its ngnificalion, it is the more liable to 
be abased bj an improper or anmeaning application. A very general term is 
applicable alike to a maltitade of different individuals, a particular term is ap- 
plieable but to a £bw. When the rightful applications of a word are exlMmeiy 
nnmeroos, they cannot all be so strongly fixed by habit, but that, for greater se- 
cnrity, we most perpetually recur in our minds from the sign to the notion we 
have of the thing signified ; and for the reason aforementioned, it is in such in- 
stances difficult precisely to ascertain this notion. Thus the latitude of a word, 
though diirerent ftom its ambiguity, hath often a similar effeot."— PMiosopfty ^ 
Ui€Unie, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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indeed, I apprehend, can show more clearly the use we 
make of words in reasoning than this, that an observa- 
tion which, when expressed in our own language, seems 
trite or frivolous, often acquires the appearance of depth 
and originality, by being translated into another. For 
my own part, at least, I am conscious of having been 
frequently led, in this way, to form an exaggerated idea 
of the merits of ancient and of foreign authors ; and it 
has happened to me more than once, that a sentence, 
which seemed at first to contain something highly in- 
genious and profound, when translated into words fa- 
miliar to me, appeared obviously to be a trite or a nuga- 
tory proposition. 

The effect produced by an artificial and inverted style 
in our own language, is similar to what we exnerience 
when we read a composition in a foreign one. , The eye 
is too much dazzled to see distinctly. " Aliud styli ge- 
nus," says Bacon, '^ totum in eo est, ut verba sint acu- 
leata, sententiae concisse, oration denique, potius versa 
quam fusa, quo fit, ut omnia, per hujusmodi artificium, 
magis ingeniosa videantur quam re vera sint. Tale in- 
venitur in Seneca effutius, in Tacito et Plinio secundo 
moderatius." 

The deranged collocation of the words in Latin com- 
position, aids powerfully the imposition we have now been 
considering, and renders that language an inconvenient 
medium of philosophical communication, as well as an 
inconvenient instrument of accurate thought. Indeed, 
in all languages in which this latitude in the arrange- 
ment of words is admitted, the associations among 
words must be looser, than where one invariable order 
is followed ; and of consequence, on the principles of 
Hume and Campbell, the mistakes which are committed 
in reasonings expressed in such languages, will not be 
so readily detected. 

The errors in reasoning, to which we are exposed in 
consequence of the use of words as an instrument of 
thought, will appear the less surprising, when we con- 
sider that all the languages which have hitherto existed 
in the world, have derived their origin from popular 
use ; and that their application to philosophical purpo- 
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ses, was altogether out of the view of those men who 
first employed them. Whether it might not be possible 
to invent a language, which would at once facilitate phi- 
losophical communication, and form a more convenient 
instrument of reasoning and of invention, than those 
we possess at present, is a question of very difficult 
discussion, and upon which I shall not presume to offer 
an opinion. The failure of Wilkins's very ingenious 
attempt towards a real character, and a philosophical 
language, is not perhaps decisive against such a project ; 
for, not to mention some radical defects in his plan, the 
views of that very eminent philosopher do not seem to 
have extended much farther than to promote and extend 
tbe literary intercourse among different nations. Leib- 
nitz, so far as I know, is the only author who has hith- 
erto conceived the possibility of aiding the powers of 
invention and of reasoning, by the use of a more con- 
venient instrument of thought ; but he has no where 
explained his ideas on this very interesting subject. It 
is only from a conversation of his with Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Oldenburgh, when he was in England in 1673, and 
from some imperfect hints in different parts of his 
works,* that we find it had engaged his attention. In 
the course of this conversation he observed, that Wil- 
kins had mistaken the true end of a real character, 
which was not merely to enable different nations to cor- 
respond easily together, but to assist the reason, the 
invention, and the memory. In his writings, too, he 
somewhere speaks of an alphabet of human thoughts, 
which he had been employed in forming, and which, 
probably, (as Fontenelle has remarked,) had some re- 
lation to his universal language.f 



♦ See Note (L.) 

f "M. Leibnitz avoit con^ale projet d'une lanffue philosophique et nniverselle. 
Wilkiiu Ev^ue de Chester, et Dalgarno, y avoient traraille ; niais dds le teoiB 
qu*U etoit en Angleterre, il avoit dit a Messieurs Bojle et d'Oldenbonr^ qu'il 
ne CToyoit pas que ces grands hommes eussent encore trapp6 au but. lis pouvoi- 
ent bien faire que des nations qui ne s'entendoient pas eussent aisement com- 
merce, raais ils n'avoient pas attrappc les vSritables caracteri>8 reels, qui ^.toient 
rinstrument le pins fin dontf esprit humain se pAt servir, etqui devoient eztr6m«- 
ment faciliter et le raisonnement, et la memoire, et Tinvention des choses. lis 
devoient ressembler, autant qu'il ^toit possible, auz caract^res d'algebre qui en 
effet sont trds simples, et trds expressifs, qui n'ont jamais ni Buperf]uit6 ni Equi- 
voque, et dont tontes les varUtes sont raisonn^es. Jl aoarle en quelque endroit, 
d*aii alphabet das peiuies humaines, qu'il m^ditoit. Seion toutes les apparenees, 
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The new nomenclature which has been introduced in-- 
to chjmistrj, seems to me to furnish a striking illustration 
of the effect of appropriated and well-defined exprea- 
Bions, in aiding the intellectual powers ; and the period 
is probably not far distant, when similar innovations will 
be attempted in some of the other sciences. 



SECTION V. 

Of the Purposes to which the Powers of Abstraction and Qeneralization are sab- 

servient. 

It has been already shown, that, without the use of 
signs, all our knowledge must necessarily have been limit- 
ed to individuals, and that we should have been perfectly 
incapable both of classification and general reasoning. 
Some authors have maintained that without the power 
of generalization, (which I have endeavoured to show 
means nothing more than the capacity of employing 
general termsj it would have been impossible for us to 
have carried on any species of reasoning whatever. 
But I cannot help thinking that this opinion is erroneous, 
or, at least, that it is very imperfectly stated. The truth 
is, it appears to me to be just in one sense of the word 
reasonings but false in another ; and I even suspect it is 
false in that sense of the word in which it is most com- 
monly employed. Before, therefore, it is laid down as 
a general proposition, the meaning we are to annex 
to this very vague and ambiguous term should be as- 
certained with precision. 

It has been remarked by several writers, that the ex- 
pectation which we feel of the continuance of the laws 
of nature, is not founded upon reasoning ; and different 
theories have of late been proposed to account for its 
origin. Mr. Hume resolves it into the association of 
ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, maintains, that it is 
an original principle of our constitution, which does not 
admit of any explanation, and which, therefore, is to be 

cet alphabet ayoit rapport a sa langue universelle.'* Eloge de M, Lxibhitz p4W 
M. tU Foutshsllk. 
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ranked among those general and ultimate facts, beyond 
which philosophy is unable to proceed.* Without this 
principle of expectation, it would be impossible for us to 
accommodate our conduct to the established course of 
nature ; and, accordingly, we find that it is a principle 
coeval with our very existence ; and, in some measure, 
common to man with the lower animals. 

It is an obvious consequence of this doctrine, that, al^ 
though philosophers be accustomed to state what are 
commonly called the laws of nature, in the form of gen^ 
etal propositions, it is by no means necessary for the 
pracUcal purposes of life, that we should express them 
m this manner ; or even that we should express them in 
words at all. The philosopher, for example, may state 
it as a jaw of nature, that ^^ fire scorches ; " or that 
'' hea?7 bodies, when unsupported, fall downwards : " 
bat long before the use of artificial signs, and even before 
the dawn of reason, a child learns to act upon both of 
these suppositions. In doing so, it is influenced merely 
by the instinctive principle which has liow been men- 
tioned, directed in its operation (as is the case with ma- 
ny other instincts) by the experience of the individual. 
If man, therefore, had been destined for no other pur- 
poses, than to acquire such an acquaintance with the 

course of nature as is necessary for the preservation of 

^ ■■■-■' ' ■ I ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ , . . 

* In inquines of this nature, so far renioyed from the common course of litera- 
ry pursuitfi, it always gives me pleasure to remark a coincidence of opinion 
among different philosophers ; particularly amonff men of original eentus, and 
who have been educated in different philosophical systems. The following pas- 
n^e^ in which M. de Condorcet gives an account of some of the metaphysical 
opmiona of the late Mr. Tnrgot, approaches very nearly to- Dr. Reid's doctrinesL 

" La raemoire de nos sensations, et la facult6 que nous avons de refl6chir sur 
ees sensations pass^es et de les combiner, sont le seul principe de nos connois- 
•anccs. La supposition qu'il exnte des loix constantes auxquelles tous les ph£- 
nomdnes observes sont assujettis de maniere a reparottre dans tous les temps, 
daaa umtes les circonstances, tels qn'ils sont d^termin^s par ces loix, est le seul 
Ibndement de la certitude de ces connoissances. 

"Nous avons la conscience d*avoir observ6 cette Constance, et un sentiment 
inirolontaire nous force de croire qu'elle eontinuera de subsister. La probabilitA 

nni AH TAanlf* /inalimrtA rt^uvtA^ mii'aIIa SAmt n'Aat naa iimA fArtltnA^ AlinnnA 




qui m'a presents 
Vide de Turcot, partie ii. p 46. 



*• Gluand un Francois et un Anglois pensent de mdme, (says Voltaire,) il faut 
bien qa'ila mm raiaon." 
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his animal existence, he might have fulfilled all the eiids 
of his being without the use of language. 

As we are enabled, by our instinctive anticipation of 
physical events, to accommodate our conduct to what 
we foresee is to happen, so we are enabled, in many ca-^ 
ses, to increase our power, by employing physical causes 
as instruments for the accomplishment of our purposes ; 
nay, we can employ a series of such causes, so as to ac- 
complish very remote eflfects. We can employ the agen^ 
cy of air, to increase the heat of a furnace ; the furnace, to 
render iron malleable ; and the iron to all the various 
purposes of the mechanical arts. Now, it appears to me, 
that all this may be conceived and done without the aid 
of language : and yet, assuredly, to discover a series of 
means subservient to a particular end, or, in other words, 
an effort of mechanical invention, implies, according to 
the common doctrines of philosophers, the exercise of our 
reasoning powers. In this sense, therefore, of the word 
rectsaning^ I am inclined to think, that it is not essentially 
connected with the faculty of generalization, or with the 
use of signs. 

It is some confirmation of this conclusion, that sava- 
ges, whose minds are almost wholly occupied with par- 
ticulars, and who have neither inclination nor capacity 
for general speculations, are yet occasionally observed 
to employ a long train of means for accomplishing a 
particular purpose. Even something of this kind, but 
in a very inferior degree, may, I think, be remarked in 
the other animals ; and that they do not carry it farther, 
is, probably not the effect of their want of generalization, 
but of the imperfection of some of those faculties which 
are common to them with our species, particularly of 
their powers of attention and recollection. The instan- 
ces which are commonly produced, to prove that they 
are not destitute of the power of reasoning, are all ex- 
amples of that species of contrivance which has been 
mentioned ; and are perfectly distinct from those intel- 
lectual processes to which the use of signs is essentially 
subservient.* 

* One of the best attested instances which I have met with, of sajpcity in the 
lower animals, is mentioned by M. Bailly, in his LdUr9 mr les JmimamM, ad- 
dressed to M. Le Roy. 
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Whether that particular species of mechanical con- 
trivance which has now been mentioned, and which 
consists merely in employing a series of physical causes 
to accomplish an effect which we cannot produce imme- 
diately, should or should not be dignified with the name 
of reasoning, I shall not now inquire. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to remark, that it is essentially dif- 
fereoc from those intellectual processes to which the use 
of signs is indispensably necessary. At the same time, 
I am ready to acknowledge, that what I have now said, 
is not strictly applicable to those more complicated me- 
chanical inventions, in which a variety of powers are 
made to conspire at once to produce a particular' effect. 
Such contrivances, perhaps, may be found to involve 
processes of the mind which cannot be carried on with- 
out signs. But these questions will fall more properly 
under our consideration when we enter on the subject 
of reasoning. 

In general, it may be remarked, that, in so far as our 
thoughts relate merely to individual objects, or to indi- 
vidual events, which we have actually perceived, and 
of which we retain a distinct remembrance,* we are not 



" XJn de mew amis, bomroe d'esprit et digne de confiance, m'a racontc denx 
ftita dootiJ a €U Umoin. 11 avoit on nnge trds inflligM; U 8*ajaiiaoit a lui 
donner de« neix dont ranimal etoit tr^a friand ; luaia il lea pla^oit aaaez loin, 
pour qae reienu par aa chalne, le singe ne pAt pas lea atteindre : apr&s bien dea 
efforts inotalea qui ne-aerTant qa'a preparer rinTantion, la unge, yoyantpaaaer 
un domesUque portant una serviette sous le bras, se saisit de cette serviette, et 
0*811 nrwlt pour atteindre k la noix et Tamener jua^a'a lai. La mani&re de caa- 
aer la noix exi^ea una aou valla invention ', il an vint a bout, en plaint la noix 
iL terra, en y faiaant tnmber de haut uoe plerre ou un caillou pour la briser. 
VoQa voyaz Monaieur, qua aans avoir connu, eomme Galilee, lea loix da la diftta 
dea corps, le singe, avoit bien remarqu^ la force que cea corpa aequidrent par la 
clifite. Ce moyen cependanl se trouva en defaul. XJn jour qu'il avoit pla, la 
terra 4toit molie, la noix abfoncoit, at la pierra n'avoii pins d'action pour la bri- 
ser. Que fit le singe ? II alia chercher an tuileau, placa la noix deasns, et en 
Ivaaant tomber la pierre i! brisa la noix qui n'enfonqoit plus.'' — Diseours et Mi- 
moirtM per VAmUw Ae tUisUnredel V AtMmomie, A PAria, 1796, tome ii. p 1*26. 

Admitting theae facta to be acciiralely atated, they atill leave an essential die- 
tinetion between man and brntea; for in none of the contrivancea here mention- 
ed, is there any thing analogona to those intellectual processes which lead the 
mind to general concluaions, and which (according to the foregoing doctrine) 
imply the use of general terms. Those powers, therefbre, which enable ua to 
claaaify objecta, and to employ aigna aa an instrument of thought, &re, as far aii 
we can judge, peculiar to the human apeciea. 

* I have thought it proper to add thia limitation of the general propoaition ; 
beeanae individual objects, and indiridual eventa, which have not fallen under 
the examination of our aensea, cannot poasibly be made the subjeeta of our con- 
sideration, but by means of language. The manner in which we think of such 

VOL. I. 20 
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• 

under the necessity of employing words. It frequently, 
however, happens, that when the subjects of our con^ 
sideration are particular, our reasoning with respect to 
them may involve very general notions ; and, ki such 
cases, although we may conceive, without the use of 
words, the things about which we reason, yet we must 
necessarily have recourse to language in carrying on our 
speculations concerning them. If the subjects of our 
reasoning be general, (under which description I include 
all our reasonings, whether more or less comprehensive, 
which do not relate merely to individuals,) words are 
the sole objects about which our thoughts are employ- 
ed. According as these words are comprehensive or 
limited in their signification, the conclusions we form 
will be more or less general; but this accidental cir- 
cumstance does not in the least afiect the nature of the 
intellectual process ; so that it may be laid down as a 
proposition which holds without any exception, that, in 
every case, in which we extend our speculations- beyond 
individuals, language is not only an useful auxiliary, but 
is the sole instrument by which they are carried on. 

These remarks naturally lead me to take notice of 
what forms the characteristical distinction between the 
speculations of the philosopher and of the vulgar. It is 
not, that the former is accustomed to carry on his pro- 
cesses of reasoning to a greater extent than the latter ; 
but that the conclusions he is accustomed to form, are 
far more comprehensive, in consequence of . the habituaJ 
employment of more comprehensive terms. Among the 
most unenlightened of mankind, we often meet with in- 
dividuals who possess the reasoning faculty in a very 
eminent degree, but as this faculty is employed merely 

•b)ect8 and evente, is accoriUely described in the following passage of Wolla0- 
ton ; however unphilosopliical the conclusion may be which he dedooes f>oin 
his reasoning. 

" A man is not known ever the more to posterity, because his name is lian*- 
mitted to them ; he doth not live because his name does. When it is said, Ju- 
lius Cesar subdued Gaul, beat Fompey, clianged the Roman commonwealth iB' 
to a monarchy, &c. it is the same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompey was 
Cesar ; that is, Cesar, and the Conqueror of Pompey, are the same thing; and 
Cesar is as much known by the one disUnetion as the other.<— The amoo&t then 
is only this : that the conqueror of Pdrapey conquered Fompey ; or som ebody 
conquered Pompey ; or rather, since Pompey is as little known now as Cabsbi; 
somebody conouered somebodv. Such a poor busineas is this boasted inunoi^ 
tality ; and such, as has been nere described, is the thing called glory amooff 
us!" ReUgiamqfJ^at. Del. p. 117, "« » J -^ 
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about particulars, it never can conduct them to general 
truths, and, of consequence, whether their pursuits in 
r»fe lead them to speculation or to action, it can only fit 
them for distinguishing themdelves in some very limited 
and subordinate sphere. The philosopher, whose mind 
has been iamtliarized by education, and by his own re-^ 
flections, to the correct use of more comprehensive 
terms, is enabled, without perhaps a greater degree of 
intellectual exertion than is necessary for managing the 
details of ordinary business, to arrive at general theo- 
rems ; which, when illustrated to the lower classes of 
men, in their particular applications, seem to indicate a 
fertility of invention, little short of supernatural.* 

The analogy of the algebraical art may be of use 
in illustrating these observations. The difference, in 
fact, between the investigations we carry on by its as- 
sistance, and other processes of reasoning, is more in- 
considerable than is commonly imagined ; and, if I am 
not mistaken, amonnts only to this, that the former are 
expressed in an appropriated language, with which we 
are not accustomed to associate particular notions. 
Hence they exhibit the efficacy of signs as an instru- 
ment of thought, in a more distinct and palpable- man- 
ner, than the speculations we carry on by words, which 
are continually awakening the power of conception. 

When the celebrated Vieta showed algebraists, that^ 
by substituting in their investigations letters of the aN 
phabet, instead of known quantities, they might render 
the solution of every problem subservient to the discov- 
ery of a general truth, be did not increase the difiicolty 
of algebraical reasonings ; he only enlarged the signifi^^' 
cation of the terms of which they were expressed. And 
if, in teaching that science, it is found expedient to ac- 
custom students to solve problems by means of the par- 



* "General reunyninn seem intricate, merely because they are general ; nor 
is it eaey for Uie 1ni)K oT manlciml to dietingMaiBD, in a great number of partico: 
lare, thai common circumstance in which they all agree, or to extract it, pure 
and nnmizt, from the other caperfluoue ciienmstances. Every judgment or 
ooocliieion with them is. particular. They cannot enlarge their view to those 
nniyersal propositions, which comprehend nnder them an infinite number of 
iadividnalti aod ineiude a whole science in a eingle theorem. Their tfy« \m 
confounded with such an extensive prospect ; and tne conclusions deriy^froti^ 
it, even though clearly expromed^ mm uitric»to iod ol)Kttr«.'' 'HVMJi'f PofHir 

€§1 J>i9C9Wr9€9, 
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ticular numbers which are given, before they are made 
acquainted with literal or specious arithmetic, it is not 
because t|ie former processes are less intricate than the 
latter, but because their scope and utility are more ob- 
vious, and because it is more easy to illustrate by ex* 
amples than by words, the difference between, a particu-' 
lar conclusion and a general theorem. 

The difference between the intellectual processes of 
the vulgar and of the philosopher, is perfectly analogous 
to that between the two states of the algebraical art be- 
fore and after the time of Vieta ; the general terms 
which are used in the various sciences, giving to those 
who can employ them with correctness and dexterity, 
the same sort of advantage over the uncultivated sagaci- 
ty of the bulk of mankind, which the expert algebraist 
possesses over the arithmetical aecomptant. 

If the foregoing doctrine be admitted as just, it ex- 
hibits a view of the utility of language, which appears to 
me to be peculiarly striking and beautiful ; as it shows 
that the same faculties which, without the use of signs, 
must necessarily have been limited to the consideration 
of individual objects and particular events, are, by 
mmns of signs, fitted to embrace without effort, those 
comprehensive theorems, to the discovery of which, in 
detail, the united efibrts of the whole human race 
would have been unequal. The advantage our animal 
strength acquires by the use of mechanical engines, ex- 
hibits but a faint image of that increase of our intellect- 
ual capacity which we owe to language. It is this 
increase of our natural powers of comprehension, which 
seems to be the principal foundation of the pleasure we 
receive from the discovery of general theorems. Such 
a discovery gives us at once the command of an infinite 
variety of particular truths, and communicates to the 
mind a sentiment of its own power, not unlike to what 
we feel when we contemplate the magnitude of those 
physical effects, of which we have acquired the com- 
mand by our mechanical contrivances. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, to be a farther conse- 
quence of the principles I have been endeavouring to 
establish, that the difficulty of philosophical discoveries 
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J6 much less than is commoxily imagined ; but the troth 
is, it only follows from them, that this difficulty is of a 
different nature, fronoi what we are apt to suppose on a 
superficial view of the subject. To employ, with skill, 
the very delicate instrument which nature had made es- 
sentially subservient to general reasoning, and to guard 
against the errors which result from an injudicious use 
of itj require an uncommon capacity of patient attention, 
and a cautious circumspection in conducting our various 
intellectual processes, which can only be acquired by 
early habits of philosophical reflection* To assist and 
direct us in making this acquisition ought to form the 
most important branch of a rational logic ; a science of 
far more extensive utility, and of which the principles lie 
much deeper in the philosophy of the human mind, than 
the trifling^ art which is commonly dignified with that 
name. The branch in particular to which the foregoing 
observations more immediately relate, . must for ever re-* 
main in its infancy, till a most difficult and important 
desideratum in the history of the mind is supplied, by an 
explanation of the gradual steps by which it acquires the 
use of the various classes of words which compose tho 
language of a cultivated and enlightened people. Of 
some of the errors of reasoning to which we are exposed 
by an incautious use of the words, 1 took notice in the 
preceding section, and I shall have occasion afterwards to 
treat the same subject nM>re in detail in a subsequent part 
of my work. 



SECTION VI. 

Of the Errors to which w« are liable in Speculation, and in the Conduct of Af- 
ikirs, in consequence of a raeh Application of general Principlei. 

It appears sufficiently from the reasonings which I of^ 
fer'ed in the preceding Section, how important are the 
advantages which the philosopher acquires, by quitting 
the study of * particulars, and directing his attention to 
general principles. I flatter myself it appears farther, 
from the same reasonings, that it is in consequence of the 
use of language alone, that the human mind is rendered 
capable of these comprehensive s^culations. 
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In order, however, to proceed with safety in the use 
of general principles, much caution and address are 
necessary, both in establishing their truth, and in apply-* 
ing them to practice. Without a proper attention to 
the circumstances by which their application to particu- 
lar cases must be modified, they will be a perpetual 
source of mistake, and of disappointment, in the conduct 
of ai&irs, however rigidly just they may be in them- 
selves, and however accurately we may reason from 
them. If our general principles happen to be false^ 
they will involve us in errors, not only of conduct but of 
speculation ; and our errors will be the more numerous, 
the more comprehensive the principles are on which we 
proceed. 

To illustrate these observations fully, would lead to a 
minuteness of disquisition inconsistent with my general 
plan ; and I shall therefore, at present, confine myself to 
such remarJis as appear to be of most essential impor- 
tance. 

And, in the first place, it is evidently impossible to 
establish solid general principles, without the previous 
study of particulars ; in other words, it is necessary to 
begin with the examination of individual objects, and 
individual events, in order to lay a ground- vi^rk for ac- 
curate classification, and for a just investigation of the 
laws of nature. It is in this way only that we can ex- 
pect to arrive at general principles, which may be safely 
relied on, as guides to the knowledge of particular truths : 
and unless our principles admit of such a practical appli- 
cation, however beautiful they may appear to be in theo- 
ry, they are of far less value than the limited acqui- 
sitions of the vulgar. The truth of these remarks is now 
so universally admitted, and is indeed so obvious in it- 
self, that it would be superfluous to multiply words in 
supporting them ; and I should scarcely have thought of 
stating them in this Chapter, if some of the most oele*- 
brated pMlosophers of antiquity had not been led to dis- 
pute them, in consequence of the mistaken opinions 
which they entertained concerning the nature of univer- 
sals. Forgetting that genera and species are mere 

arbitr^y creations which the human mind formsi by 
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withdrawing the attention from the dbtinguishing qualn 
ties of objects, and giving a common name to their 
resembling qualities, they conceive universals to be real 
existences, or (as they expressed it) to be the essences 
of individuals ; and flattered themselves with the belief, 
that by directing their attention to these essences in the 
first instance, they .might be enabled to penetrate the 
secrets of the universe, without submitting to the study 
of nature in detail. Th6se errors, which were common 
te the Platonists and the Peripatetics, and which both of 

^ them seem to have adopted from the Pythagorean school, 

contributed perhaps more than any thing else, to . retard 
the progress of the ancients in physical knowledge. 
The late learned Mr. Harris is almost the only author 
of the present age who has ventured to defend this 
plan o{ philosophizing, in opposition to that which has 
been so successfully followed by the disciples of lord 
Bacon. 

^*The Platonists," says he, ^^considering science as 

I something ascertained, definite,, and steady, would ad*- 

mit nothing to be its ol^ect which was vague, indefinite, 
and passing. For this reason they excluded all individuals 
or objects of sense, and (as Ammonius expresses it) 
raised themselves in their contemplations from beings 
pardcular to beings universal, and which from their own 

\ nature, were eternal and definite." — ^^ Consonant to 

this was the advi<:je of Plato, with respect to the pro- 
gress of our speculations and inquiries, to descend from 
those higher genera, which include many subordinate 
' species, down to the lowest rank of species, those which 

include only individuals. But here it was his opinion, 
that our inquiries should stop, and, as to individuals, let 
them wholly alone ; because of these there could not 
possibly be any science."* 

'^ Such," continues this author, ^^ was the method of 
ancient philosophy. The fashion, at present, appears 
to he somewhat altered, and the business of philosophers 
to be little else than the collecting from every quarter, 

^ iato voluminous records, an infinite number of sensible, 
i _ ■--■_-- — 

Hamub's 7ArM TVmUum, pages 341, 342. 
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particular, and uaconnected facts, the chief effect of 
which is to excite our admiration." — In another part of 
his works the same author observes, that ^< the mind, 
truly wise, quitting the study of particulars, as knowing 
their multitude to be infinite and incomprehensible, 
turns its intellectual eye to what is general and compre- 
hensive, and through generals learns to see, and recog* 
nise whatever exists."* 

If we abstract from these obvious errors of the an- 
cient philosophers, with respect to the proper order to 
be observed in our inquiries, and only suppose them to 
end where the Platonists said that they should begin, 
the magnificent encomiums they bestowed on the utility 
of those comprehensive truths which form the object of 
science (making allowance for the obscure and myste^^ 
rious terms in which they expressed them) can scarce^ 
ly be regarded as extravagant. It is probable that from 
a few accidental instances of successful investigation, 
they had been struck with the wonderful effect of gen- 
eral principles in increasing the intellectual power of 
the human mind ; and, misled by that impatience in the 
study of particulars which is so often connected i/inth 
the consciousness of superior ability, they labored to 
persuade themselves, that, by a life devoted to abstract 
meditation, such principles might be rendered as imme- 
diate objects of intellectual perception, as the individu- 
als which compose the material world are of our exter- 
nal senses. By connecting this opinion with their other 
doctrines concerning universals, they were unfortunately 
enabled to exhibit it in so mysterious a form, as not on- 
ly to impose on themselves, but to perplex the under- 
standings of all the learned in Europe, for a long suc- 
cession of ages. 

The conclusion to which we are led by the* foregoing 
observations, is, that th5i foundation of all human knowl- 
edge must be laid in the examination of particular ob- 
jects and particular facts ; and that it is or^iy as far as 
our general principles are resolvable into these primaiy 
elements, that they possess either truth or utility. ' It 
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must not, however, be understood to be implied in ihis 
coaclusion, that all our knowledge most ultimately rest 
on our own proper experience. If this Were the case 
the progress of science, and the progress of human im- 
provement, must have beeh wonderfully retarded for 
if It had been necessary fot each individual to form a 
classification of objects, in consequence of dbserVations 
and abstractions of his own, and to infer from the actual 
examination of particular facts, the general truths on 
which his conduct proceeds; human affairs would at thia 
day remain nearly in the same state to which they were 
brought by the experience of the first generation. In 
feet, this IS very neariy the situation of the specifes in all 
those parts of the world, in which the existence of the 
race depends on the separate^ efforts which each individ- 
unmakes, in procuring for himself the necessaries of 
life; and ki which, of consequence, the habits and dc- 
qoiresients of each individual must be the restilt of Uk 
own personal experience. In a eidtivated society, one 
of the first acquisitions whi(!ib chirdren make, is the use 
of language ; by which means they are f^niiiliarifced,^ 
from theur earliest years, to the consideration of classes of 
oMects, and of general truths, and before that tSme of 
Kfe at which the savage is pbssessed of the knowledge 
necessary for his own -preservation, are enabled to ap- 
propriate to themselves the accumuhted discoveries of 
ages. '• •■» "'•■ I' . .i 

Notwithstanding, hriWever, the statibnarv condition in 
which the race must, of necessity, continue, prior to thfe 
separatioijl of arts arid professions, thtl natiiral disjpo^ifibri 
of the mind to ascend from particular' 'truths to gertera? 
conclusions, could nbt'fail to lead iridividhars, even 
in the rudest state of society, to collect the re9ults of 
their experience, for their own iilStrtictiou and'^lhatof 
others. But without the tise of general term^, the only 
possible way tffcommunicatihg such con6lusi6n3 'woulrf 
be by means of some particular eiample, of whidh th6 
general' application wto^triking and obviouir. In cJthei; 
words, the Wisdom of such ages will nece^iiarily be e^t- 
pressed in the form Of fables Or parables; or in th^ still 
simpler formt of proverbial instariced ; ^ntt nOt in thti tei- 
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entific form of opnwi i^vMia^%* In this way, ondcMbt-* 
^Sljf much uscwl instruotioD, bel;h of a prudeACial awl 
morsil kind, might be conveyed : at the sane time^ it is 
obvious, that, while geaepnl Uuths continue to be ex<- 
pressed merely by jpariocular exemplifieations, they would 
afford little or aoto <€{^)ortuaity to one generation to in>- 
prove on the speculations of another ^ as do effort of the 
understanding could cosmbiae them together, or empiloy 
them as premises, in order to obtain other conclmioBs 
niore remote and comprehensive. For this purpose, k 
is aibsolutely necessary that the 8e<^ or moral of the 
fable should be separated entirely from its accessary 
circumstances, and stated in the for«n of a general propo- 
sition* 

From what has now been said, ii appears, ^ow much 
the progress of htm^aa reason, .which necessarily ae- 
companies the progress of society, is owing to the intro- 
duction of geneial terms, and to the use of general propo*- 
sijUons. In oonsequeace of the giaduat improvements 
which take pJace in language as an instrument of thought, 
the classifications both of things and facts with which the 
infant faculties qf each successive race are conversant, 
are more Just and more com|>rehensive than those of their 
predecessors : which, in one age, were coiifiiied to the 
studious HJid enlightened iew, becoming in the next, the 
esitablished creed of the learned ; and in the third, form- 
ing part of the elementary principles of education. In^ 
deed,, among those, who eiyoy the advantages of early 
instruction^ some of the most remote and wonderful con- 
clusions of the human intellect aie, even in infancy, as 
completely familiarized to the mind, as tiie most obvious 
phenomena whiqh the material word exhibits to their 
senses. 

If these remarks be jusV they open an unbounded 
mo^ot of intellectual improvement to future ages ; as 
they point out a provision made by nature to facilitate 
^nd wcidge, more and more^ the process of study, in 
proportion as the troths to be acquired increase in num- 
ber. JVor is this prospect derived from theory alone. 
It is encouraged by the past history of all the sciencea ; 
]9.a nifvrf .particular maoneit, by that of mathematies and 
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pkyslcs^ is wbich tbe state ^ dtsMiicfy, and the pn^ 
vailing methods of instrucckui majr, at aM times^ be ewU 
ly compared together. In this last observation 1 have 
been anticipated hj a late eminent mathematician, whose 
eloquent and philosophical statement of the argument 
cannot fail to carry conviction to those, who are qualified 
to judge of the facts on which his conclusioa is foundr 
ed: 

^* To such of my readers, as may be slow in admitting 
the possibility of this progpnessi^e improveawnt in the 
human race, allow ne to state, aa on exa»nple, the hisr 
tory of that science in which the advances of discovery 
are the oiost certain, and in which they may be< o^ea^used 
with the greatest precision. Tbofse elementaxy truthn 
of geometiy and of astronomy which, ia India and 
Egypt, formed an occult science, u^n which aa aiaiMT 
tious priesthood founded its influence, were become, in 
the times of Archimedes and Hifi^cchiis,. the< sutyeels 
of common education in the public schools of Gree€#» 
In the last century, a few yeaw of study > :were si>£Meirt 
for comprehending all that Archimedes aad Hipparchw 
knew ; and, at present, two years, empkorfed under an 
able teacher, carry the stid^ beyond those concliir 
3Jons, which limited the iaqjuirie» of Leibnita and N^w* 
ton. Let any person reflect on these £ict0 i let hitt Ibl* 
low the inuneose chain which connects> the inquiries of 
Euler with those of a Priest of Memphis ; let hiia ob^ 
serve, at each epoch, how genius outstripa the freseat 
age, and how it is overtaken by mediocri^ ia the nei:tt 
he will perceive, that natwe has furnished . us with the 
means of abridging and facilitating our intellectual lar 
bor, and that there is no res^soo foe appr4ben4bu|, that 
anch nmplificatione can evei; lave an. end. Be w)U 
perceive, that at the moment when amulHtudeaf ^ajrtio 
ular solutions,, and of insulated faOs^ begin te distrael 
the attention and to overcharge; the* memorjf, the; fotvmt 
gradually lose themselves in M^ general method, apd 
ue latter unite in one general law ; and that the^e geiir 
eralizations continually succeediag^one lo afiptbei^i lifas 
the successive multiplications, of a> number* hy iCseli^ ha^rA 
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norther limit than, that infinity, which the bunaa facul 
ties SLTfd unable to comprehend/ 
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SECTION VII. 

■»- 

Contintifttion of the same Sabjeet — Diffenncea in the latelfectual Cfaaracterd 
of IndiTiduals, arising from their different Habits of Abstraction and QelM* 
ralization. 

Ik mentioning as one of the principal effects of civili- 
zation, its tend^y to familiarize the mind to general 
terms, and to general propositions, I did not mean to 
sayj that this influence extends equally to all the classes 
of men in society. On the contrary; it is evidently con- 
fined, in a great measure; to those who receive a liberal 
education ; while the minds of the Ibwer orders, like 
those of savages, are so habitually occupied about par- 
ticular ol^ects and particular events, that, although tb^y 
are sometimes led, from imitation, to employ general 
ei&ptessions, the use which they make of them is much 
more the result of memory than judgment ; and it is 
but seldom that %he7 are able to comprehend fully any 
process of reasoning in which they are involved. 

It is hardly neceSsKry for me to remark, that this ob- 
servation, with respect to the incapacity of the vulgar 
for general speculations, (like all observations 6f a sim- 
ilar nature,) must be received with some restrictions^ 
In such a state of society as that in which we live, there 
is hardly any individual to be found, to whom some gen- 
eral terms, and some general truths, are not perfectly fa- 
miliar ; and therefore j the foregoing conclusions are to 
be considered as descriptive of those habits of thought 
alone) which are most prevalent in their knind. ro 
abridge the labor of reasoning, and of memory, by di- 
recting the attention to general principles^ instead of 
particular truths, is the prc^essed aim of all philosophy ; 
and according as individtials have more or less • of the 
jrflitosophic spirit, their habitual speculations (whatever 
the natiire oi their pursuits tnay be) will relate to the 
ftMrmer or to the latter of these objects. 

* Sm Note (M.) 
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There are^ tlierefore, among the men ivht> ai^ accus- 
tomed to the exercise of their intellectual powers, tw6 
classes, wiiose habits of thought are remarkably distin- 
guished from each other ^ the one class comprehending 
what we commonly eall men of business^ or^ more prop- 
erly, men of detail ; the other, men of abstraction ; or, 
in other words, philosophers.^ 

The advantage which, in cer^tn respects, the latter 
of these possess over the fofmer, have been already 
pointed out ; but it miist not be supposed, that these 
advantages are always purchased without some incon- 
venience. As the solidity of our general principled de- 
pends on the accuracy of the particular observations in- 
to which they are ultimately resolvable, so their utility 
is to be estimated by the practical applications of which 
they admit ; and it onfortnnately happetis, that the same 
turn of mind which is £aivorable to philosophical pur- 
suits, unless it be kept under proper regulation, is ex- 
tremely apt to disqualify us for applying our knowledge 
to use in the exercise of the arts, and in the conduct of 
afihirs. ' : ^ . 

^ In order to perceive the truth of these remarks, it' is 
almost sufficient to recollect, that as classification, and 
of consequence, general reasoning, presuppose the ex- 
ercise of abstraction, a natural disposition to indulge in 
them cannot fail to 4ead the mind to overlook' the spe- 
cific differences of things, in attending to their common^ 
qualities. To succeed, however, in practice, a familiar 
and circumstantial acquaintance with tlie particular ob- 
jects which fall under 6ur observation, i9 indispensably 
necessary. 

But, farthers Assail general principles are founded on 
classifications which imjdy the exercise of abstraction,: 
it is necessary to regard them in their practical applicia- 
tions, merely as approximations to the'truth ; the de- 
fects ofwhjehmust ble supplied by habits acquired by 
personal experience. • In considering, for example, thie 
theory of the mechanical powers ; it is Usual to pimplify 
the objects of our conception, by abstrfeicting from fric- 
tion, and from the weight of the different parts of which 
tliey aare composed. ' Levers ^re considered as mathe"-' 
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matical liaes, perfeetlj inflexible ; and Eopesi a» matlie- 
matical lines, perfectly flexibfe ; — aod by Hieati&of these, 
and similar abstractions, a sul^ect, W)bicfe is m itseif ex-^ 
tremelj complicated, is brought within the reacb of ele- 
mentary geometry. In the theory of politics, we find itse- 
cessary to abstract from many of the peeiiliarities whidi 
distinguish different forms of government from each oth-- 
er^ and to reduce them to certain general classes^ accord- 
ing to their prevailing tendency. Although all the govern- 
ments we have ever seeo, have had more or less of mix- 
tuype in their composition, we reason concerning pure 
monarchies, pure aristocracies, and pure democracies, 
as if there really existed polidcal establishments cemeaH 
ponding to our definitionsi Without such a classiftca- 
tion, it would be impossible for U9 to fix our attention, 
amidst the multiplicity of particuburs which the sutject 
presents to us, or to arrive at any general principles, 
which might serve to guide our iiHjniries in comparing 
different institutions together. 

It is for a similar reason, that the speculative farmeir 
reduces the infinite variety of soils to a few general de^- 
scriptions ; the physician^, the infinite variety of bodily 
constitutions to a few temperaments ; and the moralist, 
the infinite variety of human characters to a few of tbe 
ruling principles of action. 

Notwithstanding, however, the obvious advantages we 
derive. from. these classifications, and the general con- 
clusions to which they lead, it is evidently impossible^ 
that principles, which derived their origin from efibrts of 
abstraction, should apply literally to practice ; or, indeed^ 
that they should afford us any considerable assistance m 
conduct, without a certain degree of practical and ex- 
perimental skill. Hence it is, that the mere theorist sa 
frequently exposes himself, in real life, to the ridicule of 
men whom he despises ; and in the general estimation 
of the world, falls below tbe level of the comiiioflt 
drudges jn business and the arts. ' Tbe walkf indeed, of 
these unenlightened practitiooers, must necessarily her 
limited by their acxnd^ntal opportunities of experience ; 
but so far as they go, they operate with fecifiiliy and shop 
cess ; while the meisely speeidatiw philfimphes, aUioi^ 
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pofsessei of principleB which enable him to approxi- 
Dnfte to the tnith in' an iafinile variet j of untried cas6i», 
and altJMMigh he sees, with pitj, the narrow views of the 
iBoititode, and the hidicrmis pretensions with Which they 
fj«quentlj oppose their trifling successes (o his theorot- 
ic»l apecolations, finds himself perfectly at a loss, wheii 
ke n called upon, by the simplest occurrences of ordi- 
Bary hfef-to cany his princijJes into execution. Hence 
the origin of that masm, '^ which,'' as Mr. Hume remarks, 
<<has iwen so indiistrioosly propagated by the dunces of 
erery age, that a man of genius is unfit for business.'' 

In what conusts practical or experimental skill, it is 
not easy to explain complet^y ; but, among other things, 
it obviously implies a talent for minute and comprehen- 
sive and rapid observation; a memory, at once atten- 
tive and ready; in order to present to as accurately, 
and without reflection, our theoretical knowledge : a 
presence of mind, not to be disconcerted by unexpected 
occurrences ; and, in some oases, an uncommon degree 
of perfection in the external senses, and in the mechan^ 
ical capacities of the body. All these elements of prac* 
tical skills it is obvioos, are to be acquired only by habits 
of active exertion, and hy a familiar acquaintance with 
real occurrences ; for, as all the practical principles of 
our nature, both . intellectual and animal, have a refer*- 
enoe to particiilans, 9nd not to generals, so it is in the 
active scenes of life alone, and amidst the details of 
business, that they can be cultivated and imfproved. 

The remarks which have been already made, are suf- 
ficient to illostiate the impossibiirty of acquiring a talent 
for business, or for any of the practical arts of life, 
withoiit actnai experience* They cdiow also, diat mere 
experience, without the<Nry, may qoalify a man, in cer- 
tain cases, for dtstinguashing himself in both. It is not, 
howevet, to be imagined^ that in this way individuals 
are to lie Ibrmed fer the uncommon, or fer^ the impor* 
taat situatioBs of society^ or even for enrickkig the arts 
by new inventions^; fw, as their address anddexterity 
aee founded entirely iin iantation, or derived from the 
lessons which experience has suggested te them, they 
caooatfosittdy. extend to neiw combinations of cih^nm- 
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Stances. Mere expecience) therefote^ caii) at best, ]Nre-t 
pare the mind for tbe subordinate departments of life ; 
for conducting the estabtished routine of busiaess, or 
for a servile repetition in the arts of commoQ operations. 
.In the character of Mr. Greorge GrenvillCf wiiich Mr. 
Burke, introduced in his celebrated. Speech : on Ameri- 
can Taxation, a lively picture is drawn of the. insuffi*- 
ciency of mere experience to qualify a man for new and 
untried situations in the administration of govemment. 
The observations heipakes on this subject are express- 
ed with his usual beauty and felicity: of language, and 
are of ao general a nature, thatf with some trifling alter- 
ationsy they may be extended to all the practical pur ^^ 
suits of life, 

. '^ Mr. Grenville was bred . to the law, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences ; 
a science which does more to quieked and invigorate 
the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put 
together; but it is not apt, except in petsons very* hap- 
pily born, to open and to tiberalkse the' mind exactly m> 
the same proportion. Passing from that study, he did 
not go very lar^y into the world, but plunged into busr- 
ness ; I mean into the business of office, and the limited 
and fixed ; methods and form^ established there. Miich 
knowledge IS to be had, undoubtedly, in that tine; and 
there is. no knowledge which tis not vainabie. But it 
may be truly said^ that men too^much conversant in of- 
fice, ate rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. Their 
habits of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
substance of business bqX to be much more importanty 
than the forms in. which it is conducted. These fbrms 
are adapted to ordinary occasions ; and, therefore^* pep* 
sons Who are nurtured in office, do admirably well, 
as long as things go on* in their common order ; but 
when' the high roads are broken ^up, and the wal^^ out, 
when a new* and troubled' scene is opened, and the file 
af$(3trds no pi^ecedent, then it is • that a greater knowl-^ 
edge^f mankind, and a far more extensive comprehend 
sion of thittgs, is requisite, than ever office gave^ or than 
office .can ever give." .. 
Nor is it in new combinations Of circumstances alone. 
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that general principles s^sist us in the ooeduot of 
they render the application of our ptaeiical skiU more 
unerring, and more perfect. For as general principlQS 
Iknit the utility of practical skill to supply the imperfec* 
tioBs of theory, they diminish the mimher of cases in 
which this skill is to hie employed ; and thots, at once, 
fecilitate its improvement, wherever it is requisite ; and 
lessen the errors to vehich it is liable, by contmeting the 
field within which it is possible to commk them* 

It would appear then, that there are two opposite ex- 
tremes into which men are Apt to fall, in preparing them* 
selves for the duties of active life. The one arises from 
habits of abstraction and generaUseation carried to an 
excess ; the other from a minute, an exclusive, -and an 
unenlightened attention to the objects and events which 
happen to fall under their actual experience. 

In a perfect system of education, care should' be taken 
to gaard against both extremes, and to unite habits of 
abstraction with habits of business, in snch a manner as 
to enable men to consider things, either in general, or 
in detail, as" the occasion may require. Whichever of 
these habits may happen to gain an undue ' ascendant 
over the mind^ it wul necessarily produce a charade 
limited in its powers, and fitted onfy for particular est* 
ertions. Hence some of the apparent inconsistencies 
which we may frequently remark in the inteHectual ca- 
pacstii^ of the same person* One man, from an early 
indulgence in abstract spectdation, possesses a knowl'- 
edge of general principles, and a talent for general rea^ 
soning, united with a fluency and eloquence in the use 
of general terms, which seem, to the vulgar, to announce 
abilities fitted for-any given situation in life : while, in the 
coodoct of the simplest affairs, he exhibits every mark 
of irresdation and incapacity. Another, not only acts 
with propriety and skill, in circumstances which require 
a minute attention to details, but possesses an dctrtenesa 
of reasoning, and a facility of expression on all subieets, 
in which nothing but what is particular is inv(Hved'j> . 
while, on general topics, he is perfcctfy unable either ti^ 
resKon, or to judge* It is this last turn" of Mnd, which 
I think we havie,- in mmt instances, in view^ whien we 
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speak of good sense, or common sense, in opposition to 
science and philosophy. Both philosophy and good 
sense imply the exercise of our reasoning powers ; and 
they difier from each other only, according as these 
powers are applied to particulars or to generals. It is 
on good sense (in the acceptation in which 1 have now 
explained the term) that the success of men in the in*- 
ferior walks of life chiefly depends ; but, that it does 
not always indicate a capacity for abstract science, or 
for general speculation, or for able conduct in situations 
which require comprehensive views, is matter even of 
vulgar remark* 

Although, however, each of these defects has a ten- 
dency to limit the utility of the individuals in whom it 
is to be found, to certain stations in society, no com- 
parison can be made, in point of original value, between 
the intellectual capacities of the two classes of men to 
which they characteristically belong. The one is the 
defect of a vigorous, an ambitious, and a comprehensive 
genius, improperly directed ; the other, of an under- 
standing, minute and circumscribed in its views, timid 
in its exertions, and formed for servile imitation. Nor 
is the former defect (however difficult it may be to re- 
move it when confirmed by long habit) by any means 
so incurable as the latter ; for it arises, not from original 
constitution, but from some fault in early education ; 
while every tendency to the opposite extreme is more 
or less characteristical of a mind, useful, indeed, in a 
high degree, when confined to its proper sphere, but 
destined, by the hand that formed it, to borrow its lights 
from another. 

As an additional proof of the natural superiority which 
men of general views possess over the cooimon drudges 
in business, it may be farther observed, that the habits 
of inattention incident to the former, arise in part from 
the little interest which they take in particular objects 
and particular occurrences, and are not wholly to be as- 
cribed to an incapacity of attention. When the mind 
has been long accustomed to the consideration of classes 
of objects and of comprehensive theorems, it cannot, 
wilhoujC soma degree ik effort, descend to that humble 
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walk of experience, or of action, in which the meanest of 
mankind are on a level with the greatest. In important 
situations, accordingly, men of the most general viewa 
are found not to be inferior to the vulgar in their attention 
to details ; because the objects and occurrences which 
such situations present, rouse their passions, and interest 
their curiosity, from the magnitude of the consequences 
to which thej lead. 

When theoretical knowledge and practical skill are 
happily combined in the same person, the intellectual 
power of man appears in its full perfection, and fits him 
equally to conduct, with a masterly hand, the details of 
ordinary business, and to contend successfully with the 
untried difficulties of new and hazardous situations. In 
cooducting the former, mere experience may frequently 
be a sufficient guide, but experience and speculation must 
be combined together to prepare us for the latter. ^^ Ex- 
pert men," says Lord Bacon, '^ can execute and judge of 
particulars one by one ; but the general counsels, and 
the plots, and the marshalling, of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned.*' 



SECTION viir. 

CoBtinoftUon of the aftme 8abjeet.^UM and Abate of geoeiml Prinoiplet in Po* 

lilies.* 

The foregoing remarks, on the dangers to be appre- 
hended from a rash application of general principles, 
hold equally with respect to most of* the practical arts. 
Among these, however, there is one of far superior 

* Tbe eTents which have happeqed since the pablication of the first edition of 
this Tolame in 1792, might haye enabled me to confirm many of the observations 
in this section, by an appeal to facts still fresh in the recollection of my readers ; 
■nd in one or two, instances by slight yerbal corrections, to gnaid against the 
possibility of uncnndid misinterpretation : but, for yarious reasons, which it is 
nnneceasarv to state at prasent, I feel it to be a duty which I owe to myself, to 
send the whole discussion again to the press in its original form. That the docr 
trine it inculcates is fayorable to the good order and tranquillity of society cannot 
he disputed $ and, as iar as I myself am personally intereated, 1 have 90 wish to 
Titiate the record which it exhioits of my opinions. 

in some points which are touched upon very sliffatly here, 1 have explained 
myself more fully, in the fourth section of my jSogcanhical Account of Mr. 
Smith, read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1793, and published in the 
tiurd Tolnine of their traiMaeUona. (Suomd EdUtan, 1809.) 
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digttky to tbe rest, which, partly qd account of its ioK* 
portance, and partly on account of some peculiarities in 
Its nature, ^eems to be entitled to a more particular con* 
sideration. Tbe art I ^lode to, is that of Legislation ; 
an art which differs from all others in some verj essenticd 
respects, and to which, the reasonings in the last Sectioa 
must be applied with many restrictions. 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary for me to 
jMremise, that it is chiefly in compliance with common 
laagtiage and common prejudices, that I am sometimes 
led, in the following observations, to contrast theory with 
experience. In the proper sense of the word theory^ it 
is so £&F from standing in opposition to experience, that 
it implies a knowledge of principles, xA which the most 
extensive experience alone could pot us in possession. 
Prior to the time of Lord Bacon, indeed, an acquaintance 
with facts was not considered as essential to the fbrmar 

« 

tion of theories ; and from these ages, has descended to 
ns an indiscriminate prejudice against general principlest 
even in those cases in which they have been fairly ob« 
tained in the Way of induction. 

But not to dispute about words, there are plainly two 
sets of political reasoners ; one of which consider the 
actual institutions of mankind as the only safe foundation 
for our conclusions, and think every plan of legislation 
chimerical, which is not copied from one which has al- 
ready been realized ; while the other apprehend that, in 
many caises, we may reason safely a priori from the 
known principles of hmnan nature, combined with the 
particular circuukstances of the times. * "f^^ former are 
commonly understood as eontending for experience in 
opposition to theory ; the latter are accused of trusting 
to theory unsupported by experience ; but it ought to be 
remembered, that the political theorist, if he proceeds 
cautiously and philosophically, founds his conclusions 
ultimately on experience, no less than the political em- 

Eiric ; — ras the astronomer, who predicts an eclipse from 
is knowledge of the principles oi the science, rests his 
expectation of the event on facts whi^ have been 
previously ascertained by observation, no less than if he 

uferred it, without any reasoning, from his knowledge of 
1 cycle. 
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Tkete is, indeed, a certain degree of practical skill 
which habits of bttstoess alone can gWe, and without 
which the most enligfateDed politiciaii must alwsys ap* 
pear to disadvantage when he attempts to carry his 
plans into execution. -And as this skill is often-(in con* 
a c yi cB ce of the ambiguity of laaginge) denoted by the 
wcKPd tsq^eriencej while it is seldom possessed by those 
nieB, who have most carefully studied the theory of 
legi^tioB, it has been rery generally concluded, that 
politics is merely a matter c( routine, in which philoso* 
phy is rather an obstacle to success. The statesman, 
who has beea formed among officiad detaib, is oompar* 
ed to the practical engineer; the speculative legislator, 
to the theoretical mechanician who has passed . his life 
among books and djagrams.-*-ln order to ascertain how 
far this opinion is Just, it liiay be of use to compare the 
art of legislation with those practical applications of me- 
dianical principles by which ihe opposers of political 
theories have so o(te& endeavoured to illustrate their 
reasonings. 

I. In the first place, then, it may be remarked, that 
ihe errors to which we are Ikible, in the use of genend 
mechanical principles, are owing, in most lastances, to 
the eflfect which habits of abstraction are apt to have, in 
withdrawing the attention from those applications of our 
knowledge, by which alone we can learn to correct the 
imperfections of theory .-^Soch errors, therefore, are, 
in a peculiar degree, incident to men who. have been led 
by natural taste, or by eariy habits, to prefer the specu* 
latioBs of the closet to the bustle of active life, and to 
the fatigue of minute and circumstantial observation. 

In politics, too, one species of principles is often 
misapplied from an inattention to circumstances ; those 
which are deduced from a few examples of particular 
governments, and which are occasionally quoted as uni*^ 
versal political axioms, which every wise legislator 
ought to assume as the ground-work of his reasonings. 
But this abuse of general principles should by no means 
he ascribed, like the absurdities of the speculative me- 
chanician, to over-refinement, and the love of theory ; 
for it arises from weaknesses, which philosophy alone 
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can remedy ; an unenlightened veneration for maxims 
which are supposed to have the sanction of time in their 
favor, and a passive acquiescence in received opinions. 

There is another class of principles, from which po- 
litical conclusions have sometimes been deduced, add 
which, notwithstanding the common prejudice against 
them, are a much surer foundation for our reasonings : 
I allude, at present, to those principles which we obtain 
from an examination of the human constitution and of 
the general laws which regulate the course of human 
affairs ; principles, which are certainly the result of a 
much more extensive induction, than any of the inferen- 
ces that can be drawn from the history of actual estab- 
lishments. 

In applying, indeed, such principles to practice, it is 
necessary (as well as in mechanics) to pay attention to 
the peculiarities of the case, but it is by no means 
necessary to pay the same scrupulous attention to mi- 
nute circumstances, which is essential in the mechanical 
arts, or in the management of private business. There 
is even a danger of dwelling too much on details, and of 
rendering the mind incapable of those abstract and 
comprehensive views of human affairs, which can alcme 
fnrnish the statesman with fixed and certain maxims 
for the regulation of his conduct. " When a man,'' says 
Mr. Hume, '^ deliberates concerning his conduct in any 
particular affair, and forms schemes in politics, trade, 
economy, or any business in life, he never ought to draw 
his arguments too fine, or connect too long a chain of 
consequences together. Something is sure to happen, 
that will disconcert his reasoning, and produce an event 
different from what he expected. But when we reason 
upon general subjects, one may justly affirm, that our 
speculations can scarce ever be too fine, provided they 
are just ; and that the difference betwixt a common man 
and a man of genius, is chiefly seen in the shallowness 
or depth of the principles upon which they proceed. — 
' Tis certain that general principles, however intricate 
they may seem, must always, if they are just and sound, 
prevail in the general course of things, though they may 
fail in particular cases, and it is the chief bc^ness of 
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fhiloBopbers to regard the general course of things. 
may add, that it is also the chief business of politicians ; 
especially in the domestic government of the state, "where 
the public good, which is, or ought to be, their object, 
depends on the-concurrence of a multitude of cases, not, 
as in foreign politics, upon accidents and chances, and 
the caprices of a few persons." * 

II. The difficulties which, in the mechanical arts, 
limit the application of general principles, remain invari- 
ably the same from age to age ; and whatever observa- 
tions we have made on them in the course of our past 
experience, lay a sure foundation for future practical 
skiJJ, and supply, in so far as they reach, the defects of 
our theories. In the art of government, however, the 
practical difficulties which occur, are of a very different 
nature. They do not present to the statesman the 
same steady subject of examination, which the effects 
of friction do to the engineer. They arise chiefly 
from the passions and opinions of men, which are in a 
state of perpetual change ; and, therefore, the address 
which is necessary to overcome them, depends less on 
the accuracy of our observations with respect to the past, 
than on the sagacity of our conjectures with respect to the 
future. In the present age, more particularly, when the 
rapid communication, and the universal diffiision of 
knowledge, hy means of the press, render the situation 
of political societies essentially different from what it 
ever was formerly, and secure infallibly, against every 
accident, the progress of human reason ; we may ven- 
ture to predict, that they are to be the most successful 
statesmen, who, paying all due regard to past experience, 
search for the rules of their conduct chiefly in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their own times, and in an enlighten- 
ed anticipation of the future history of mankind. 

III. In the mechanical arts, if, at any time, we are at a 
loss about the certainty of a particular fact, we have it al* 
ways in our power to bring it to the test of experiment. 
But it is very seldom that we can obtain in this way any 
useful conclusion in politics : not only because it is dif- 
• ■ I - - - - ■ ■ ■ . . ■ - ■ 

* Politi««l DBMOVffBM. 
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ficult to find two cases in which the combkiaiions of cir- 
cumstances are precisely the ^same^ but because our ac- 
quaintance with the political experience of mankiad 19 
much more imperfect than is commonly imagined* By fat 
the greater part of what is called matter of fact in politics, 
is nothing else than theory : and, very frequently, in 
this science, when we think we are opposing .experienee 
to speculation, we are only- opposing one theoiry to an- 
other. 

To be satisfied of the truth of this obseryation, it is 
almost sufficient to recollect bow extremely diffieolt it is 
to convey, by a general description, a just idea of the 
actual state of any government. That every such de- 
scription must necessarily be more or less theoretical, 
will appear from the following remarks. 

1 . Of the governments which have hitherto appeared 
in the history of mankind, few or none have taken their 
rise from political wisdom, but have been the gradual 
result of time and experience, of circumstances and 
emergencies. In process of time, indeed, every gov- 
ernment acquires a systematical appearance: for, al- 
though its diffisrent parts arose from circumstances 
which may be regarded as accidental ai^ irregnlar, yet 
there must exist, among these parts, a certain degree of 
consistency and analogy.v Wherever a government has 
existed for ages, and men have enjoyed tranquillity un- 
der it, it is a* proof that its principbs are not essentially 
at variance with each other* £very new institutioD 
which was introduced, must have had a certain refer- 
ence to the laws and usages existing before, otherwise 
it could not have been permanent in its operations. If 
any one, contrary to the spirit of the rest, should have 
occasionally mingled with them, it must soon have fallen 
into desuetude and ohlivioa ; and those alone would re- 
main, which accorded in their general tendency. ^' Quae 
usu obtinuere," says Lord Bacon, <^ si non bona, et sal- 
tem apta inter se sunt." 

The necessity of studying particular constitutions of 
government, by the help of isystematical descriptions 
of them, (such descriptions for example, as are given of 
that of England by Montesquieu and Blackstone,) arises 
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from the same circumstances, which render it expe- 
dient, in most instances, to study particular languages 
by consulting the writings of grammarians. In both 
cases, the knowledge we wish to acquire, comprehends 
an infinite number of particulars, the consideration of 
which, in detail, would distract the attention, and over- 
load the memory. The systematical descriptions of 
politicians, like the general rules of grammarians, are in 
a higher degree useful for arranging and simplifying the 
objects of our study : but^ in both cases, we must re- 
member, that the knowledge we acquire in this manner, 
is to be received with great limitations, and that it is no 
more possible to convey, in a systematical form, a just 
and complete idea of a particular government, than it is 
to teach a language completely by means of general 
rules, without any practical assistance from reading or 
conversation. 

2. The nature and spirit of a government, as it is actu- 
ally exercised at a particular period, cannot always be 
collected, perhaps it can seldom be collected, from an 
examination of written laws, or of the established forms 
of a constitution. These may continue the - same for a 
long course of ages, while the government may be mo-» 
dified in its exercise, to a great extent, by gradual and 
uodescribable alterations in the ideas, manners, and 
character of the people, or by a change in the relations 
which different orders of the community bear to each 
other. In every country whatever, beside the estab- 
lished laws, the political state of the people is affected 
by an infinite variety of circumstances, of which no 
words can convey a conception, and which are to be 
collected only from actual observation. Even in this 
way, it is not easy for a person who has received his ed- 
ucation in one country, to study the government of an- 
other; on account of the difficulty which he must ne- 
cessarily experience. In entering into the associations 
which influence the mind under a different system of 
manners, and in ascertaining (especially upon political 
subjects) the complex ideas conveyed by a foreign lan- 
guage. 

In consequence of the causes which have now been 

VOL. I. 23 
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mentioned, it sometimes happens, that there are essen-- 
tial circumstances in the actual state of a government^ 
about which the constitutional laws are not only silent, 
but which are directly contrary to all the written laws, 
and to the spirit of the constitution as delineated by the- 
oretical writers. 

IV. The art of government differs from the mechan- 
ical arts in this, that, in the former, it is much more dif- 
ficult to refer effects to their causes, than in the latter ; 
and, of consequence, it rarely happens, even when we 
have an opportunity of seeing a political experiment 
made, that we can draw from it any certain inference, 
with respect to the justness of the principles by which 
it was suggested. In those complicated machines, to 
which the structure of civil society has been frequently 
compared, as all the different parts of which they are 
composed are subjected to physical laws, the errors of 
the artist must necessarily become apparent in the last 
result ; but in the political system, as wdi as hi the ani- 
mal body, where the general constitution is sound and 
healthy, there is a sort of vis medicatrix^ which is suffi- 
cient for the cure (^ partial disorders ; and in the one 
case, as well as in the other, the errors of human art are 
frequently corrected and concealed by the wisdom of 
nature. Among the many false estimates which we dai- 
ly make of human ability, there is perhaps none more 
groundless than the exaggerated conceptions we are apt 
to form of that species of political wisdom which is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of long experience and of profes- 
sional habits. ^* Go ; " said the chancellor Ozenstiern 
to his son, when he was sending him to a congress of 
ambassadors, and when the young man was expressing 
his diffidence of his own abilities for such an employ- 
ment ; ^^ Go, and see with your own eyes, Qttam parvA 
sapientiA regitur mundus!^ The truth is (however 
paradoxical the remark may appear at first view,) that 
the speculative errors of statesmen are frequently less 
sensible in their effects, and of consequence, more like- 
ly to escape without detection, than those of individu- 
als who occupy inferior stations in society. The effects 
oi misconduct in private life are easily traced to their 
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proper source, and therefore the world is seldom far 
wrong in the judgments which it forms of the prudence 
or of the imprudence of private characters. But in con- 
sidering the affiurs of a great nation, it is so difficult to 
trace events to their proper causes, and to distinguish 
the effects of political wisdom, from those which are the 
natural result of the situation of the people, that it is 
scarceij possible, excepting in the case of a very long 
administration, to appreciate the talents of a statesman 
from the success or the failure of his measures. In ev- 
ery society, too, which, in consequence of the general 
spirit of its government, enjoys» the blessings of tranquil- 
lity and liberty, a great part of the political order which 
we are apt to ascribe to legislative sagacity, is the natu- 
ral result of the selfish pursuits of individuals ; nay, in 
every such society, (as I already hinted,) the natural 
tendency to improvement is so strong, as to overcome 
many powerful obstacles, which the imperfection of hu- 
man institutions opposes to its progress. 

From these remarks, it seems to follow, that, although 
in the mechanical arts, the errors of theory may fre- 
quently be corrected by repeated trials, without having 
recourse to general principles, yet, in the machine of 
government, there is so great a variety of powers at 
work, beside the influence of the statesman, that it is 
vain to expect the art of legislation should be carried to 
its greatest possible perfection by experience alone. 

Still however, it may be said, that in the most imper- 
fect governments of modern Europe, we have an exper- 
imental proof, that they secure, to a very great de- 
gree, the principal objects of the social union. Why 
hazard these certain advantages, for the uncertain ef- 
fects of changes, suggested by mere theory ; and not 
rest satisfied with a measure of political happiness, 
which appears, from the history of the world, to be 
greater than has commonly fallen to the lot of nations P - 

With chose who would carry their zeal against reform- 
ation so far, it is impossible to argue ; and it only re- 
mains for us to regret, that the number of such reason- 
ers has, in all ages of the world, been so great, and their 
influence on human affairs so extensive. 
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" There are some men," says Dr. Johnson, " of nar- 
row views, and grovelling conceptions, who, without the 
instigation of personal malice, treat every new attempt 
as wild and chimerical ; and look upon every endeav- 
our to depart from the beaten track, as the rash effort 
of a warm imagination, or the glittering speculation of 
an exalted mind, that may please and dazzle for a time, 
bat can produce no real or lasting advantage. 

" These men value themselves upon a perpetual skep- 
ticism ; upon believing nothing but their own senses ; 
upon calling for demonstration where it cannot possibly 
be obtained ; and, sometimes, upon holding out against 
it when it is laid before them ; upon inventing arguments 
against the success of any new undertaking.; and, where 
arguments cannot be found, upon treating it with con- 
tempt and ridicule. 

'^ Such have been the most formidable enemies of the 
great benefactors of the world ; for their notions and 
oiscourse are so agreeable to the lazy, the envious, 
and the timorous, that they seldom fail of becoming 
popular, and directing the opinions of mankind." * 

With respect to this skeptical disposition, as applica- 
ble to the present state of society, it is of importance to 
add, that, in every government, the stability and the in- 
fluence of established authority must depend on the co- 
incidence between its measures and the tide of public 
opinion ; and that, in modern Europe, in consequence 
of the invention of printing, and the liberty of the press, 
public opinion has acquired an ascendant in human af- 
fairs, which it never possessed in those states of anti- 
quity from which most of our political examples are 
drawn. The danger, indeed, of sudden and rash inno- 
vations cannot be too strongly inculcated, and the views 
of those men who are forward to promote them, cannot 
be reprobated with too great severity. But it is possi- 
ble also to fall into the opposite extreme, and to bring 
upon society the very evils we are anxious to prevent, by 
an obstinate opposition to those gradual and necessary 
reformations which the genius of the times demands. 

* life of DaAKS, by Dr. JoBiitoif . 
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The violent revolutions which, at different periods, 
have convulsed modern Europe, have arisen, not from 
a spirit of innovation in« sovereigns and statesmen ; but 
from their bigoted attachment to antiquated forms and 
to principles borrowed from less enlightened ages. It 
is this reverence for abuses which have been sanctioned 
by time, accompanied with an inattention to the pro- 
gress of public opinion, which has, in most instances, 
blinded the rulers of mankind, till government has lost 
all its efficiency ; and till the rage of innovation has be- 
come too general and too violent, to be satisfied with 
changes, vvhich, if proposed at an earlier period, would 
have united, in the support of established institutions, 
every friend to order, and to the prosperity of his coun- 
try. 

These observations I state with the greater confidence, 
that the substan(;e of them is contained in the following 
aphorisms of Lord Bacon; a philosopher who (if we 
except, perhaps, the late Mr. Turgot) seems, more than 
any other, to have formed enlightened views with respect 
to the possible attainments of mankind ; and whose fame 
cannot fail to increase as the world grows older, by being 
attached, not to a particular system of variable opinions, 
but to the general and infallible progress of human rea- 
son. 

^^ Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod novationes ita 
insinuat, ut sensus fallant ? 

'^ Novator maximus tempus ; quidni igitur tempus im- 
itemur ? 

^^ Morosa morum retentio res turbulenta est, seque ac 
novitas. 

^^ Cum per se res mutentur in deterius, si consilio in 
melius non mutentur, quis finis erit mali ? " 

The general conclusion to which these observations 
lead, is sufficiently obvious ; that the perfection of poli- 
tical wisdom does not consist in an indiscriminate zeal 
against reformers, but in a gradual and prudent accom- 
modation of established institutions to the varying opin- 
ions, manners, and circumstances of mankind. In the 
actual application, however, of this principle, many dif- 
ficulties occur, which it requires a very rare combination 
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of talents to surmount : more particularly in the present 
age, when the press has, to so wonderful a degree, 
emancipated human reason from the tyranny of ancient 
prejudices, and has roused a spirit of free discussion, un- 
exampled in the history of former times. 

That this sudden change in the state of the world 
should be accompanied with some temporary disorders, 
is by no means surprising. While the multitude con- 
tinue imperfectly enlightened,' they will be occasionally 
misled by the artifices of demagogues ; and even good 
men, intoxicated with ideas of theoretical perfection, may 
be expected sometimes to sacrifice, unintentionally, the 
tranquillity of their contemporaries, to an over-ardent zeal 
for the good of posterity. Notwithstanding, however, 
these evils, which every friend to humanity must lament, 
I would willingly believe, that the final effects resulting 
from this spirit of reformation, cannot fail to be favorable 
to human happiness ; and there are some peculiarities in 
the present condition of mankind, which appear to me to 
justify more sanguine hopes upon the subject, than it 
would have been reasonable for a philosopher to indulge 
at any former period. An attention to these peculiarities 
is absolutely necessary to enable us to form a competent 
judgment on the question to which the foregoing obser- 
vations relate ; and it leads to the illustration of a doc- 
trine to which I have frequently referred in this work, 
the gradual improvement in the condition of the species, 
which may be expected from the progress of reason and 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

Among the many circumstances favorable to human 
happiness in the present state of the world, the most 
important, perhaps, is, that the same events which have 
contributed to loosen the foundations of the ancient fab- 
rics of despotism, have made it practicable in a much 
greater degree than it ever was formerly, to reduce the 
principles of legislation to a science, and to anticipate 
the probable course of popular opinions. It is easy for 
the statesman to form to himself a distinct and steady idea 
of the ultimate objects at which a wise legislator ought 
to aim, and to foresee that modification of the social order, 
to which human afiairs have, of themselves, a tendency to 
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approach ; and, therefore, his practical sagacity and ad* 
dress are limited to the care of accomplishing the im- 
portant ends which he has in view, as effectually and as 
rapidly as is consistent with the quiet of individuals, and 
with the rights arising from actual establishments. 

In order to lay a solid foundation for the science of 
politics, the first step ought to be, to ascertain that form 
of society which is perfectly agreeable to nature and to 
justice ; and what are the principles of legislation ne- 
cessary for maintaining it. Nor is the inquiry so diffi- 
cult as might at first be apprehended ; for it might be 
easily shown, that the greater part of the political disor- 
ders which exist among mankind, do not arise from a 
want of foresight in politicians, which has rendered their 
laws too general, but firom their having trusted too little 
to the operation of those simple institutions which na- 
ture and justice recommend ; and, of consequence, that, 
as society advances to its perfection, the number of laws 
may be expected to diminish, instead of increasing, and 
the science of legislation to be gradually simplified. 

The economical system which, about thirty years ago, 
employed the speculations of some ingenious men in 
France, seems to me to have been the first attempt to 
ascertain this ideal perfection of the social order ; and 
the light which, since that period, has been thrown on 
the subject, in different parts of Europe, is a proof of 
what the human mind is able to accomplish in such in- 
quiries, when it has once received a proper direction. 
To all the various tenets of these writers, 1 would, by no 
means, be understood to subscribe ; nor do I consider 
their system as so perfect in every different part, as 
some of its more sanguine admirers have represented it 
to be. A few of the most important principles of poli- 
tical economy, they have undoubtedly established with 
demonstrative evidence ; but what the world is chiefly 
indebted to them for, is the commencement which they 
have given to a new branch of science, and the plan of 
investigation which they have exhibited to their succes- 
sors. A short account of what I conceive to be the 
scope of their speculations will justify these remarks, 
and will comprehend every thing which I have to offer 
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al present, in answer to the question by which they 
were suggested. Such an account I attempt with the 
greater satisfaction, that the leading views of the earli- 
est and most enlightened patrons of the economical 
system have, in my opinion, been not more misre^ 
]Nresented by its opponents, than misapprehended by 
some who have adopted its conclusions.^ 

In the first place, then, I think it of importance to 
remark, that the object of the economical system ought 
by no meads to be confounded (as I believe it commonly 
is in this country) with that of the Utopian plans of 
government, which have, at different times, been offer- 
ed to the world ; and which have so often excited the 
just ridicule of the more sober and reasonable inqui- 
rers. Of these plans, by far the greater number proceed 
on the supposition, that the social order is entirely the 
effect of human art^ and that wherever this order is 
imperfect, the eviL mayi)e traced to some want of fore- 
sight on the part of the legislator ; or to some inatten- 
tion of the magistrate to the complicated structure of 
that machine of which he regulates the movements. 
The projects of reform, therefore, which such plans 
involve, are, iu general, well entitled to all the ridicule 
and contempt they have met with ; inasmuch as they 
imply an arrc^ant and presumptuous belief in their au- 
thors, of the superiority of their own political sagacity, 
to the accumulated wisdom of former ages. The case 
is very different with the economical system ; of which 
the leading views (so far as I am able to judge) proceed 
on the two following suppositions : First, that the social 
order is in the most essential respects, the result of the 
wisdom of nature, and not of human contrivance ; and, 
therefore, that the proper business of the politician, is 
not to divide his attention among all the different parts 
of a machine, whiph is by far too complicated for his 
comprehension ; but by protecting the rights of individ- 
uals, and by allowing to each as complete a liberty as is 
compatible with the perfect security of the rights of 
his fellow citizens ; to remove every obstacle which the 

* See NoU (N.) 



pr^odices and vices of tnen bate^%|)posed to the es- 
tablishment of that order which society has a tendency 
to assame. Secondly, that, in proportion to the pro^- 
gress and the diffusion of knowledge, those prejudices, 
on a skilful management of which at) the old systems of 
policy proceeded, must gradually disappear; and, con* 
sequently , that (whatever may be ^ his predilection for 
ancient usages) the inevitable course of events imposes 
on the politician the necessity of forming his measures 
on more solid and permanent principles, than those by 
which the world has hitherto been governed. Both of 
these suppositions are of modern origin. The former, 
so far as 1 know, was first stated and illustrated by th^ 
French economists. The latter has been obviously 
suggested by that rapid improvement which has actually 
taken place in every country of Europe where the 
press has enjoyed a moderate degree of liberty. 

It may be farther remarked, with respect to the great- 
er part of the plans proposed by Utopian projectors, 
that they proceed on the supposition of a miraculous 
reformation in the moral character of a people, to be af- 
fected by some new system of education. All such 
plans (as Mf« Home has justly observed) may be safely 
abandoned as impracticable and visionary. But this ob- 
jection does not apply to the economical system, the 
chief expedient of which, for promoting moral improve- 
ment, 18 not that education which depends on the atten-* 
tion and care of our instructers, but an ejiuc&tion tvhich 
necessariiy results from the political order of society. 
" How ineffectual,'* said the Roman poet, " are the 
wisest laws, if they be not supported by good morals ? " 
How ineffectnal (say the Ec^momists) are all pur efforts 
to preserve the morals of a people,, if the laws which 
regulate the political order, doom the one half of man-* 
kind to indigence, to fraud, to servility, to ignorance, to 
saperstition ; and- the other half to be the staves of all 
the follies and vices which result from the insolence of 
rank, and the selfishness of opulence ? Suppose for ji 
moment, that the inordinate accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of individuals, which we et>ery where meet 
with in modern. ^Eufdpe, were gradually diminished bj 
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abolishing the lawM^fr eatail, and by e^taUishiDg a par^ 
f(^ct fxeedom of comnaerce and of induatiy ; it is alnM)Bt 
s.elf*evident| that this simple alteration in the order of 
society, an alteration which has been often demonstrat- 
ed to be the most effectual and the most infallible meas^ 
ure for promoting the wealth and population of a ooMi- 
try, would contribute, more than all the labors of moral- 
is^ts, to secure the virtue and the happiness of all the 
classes of o^ankind. It is worthy too of remajrk, that 
siich a plan of reficNrmatioa does not require. Urn its 
s^ccomplishment, any new and complicated institutioiiSy 
and therefore does not proceed upon any exaggerated 
conception of the efficacy qI human policy. On the 
contrary, it requires only (like most of the other expe^ 
dients proposed by this system) the gradual abolition of 
those arbitrary and unjust arrangemeB4s, by which the 
order of nature is disturbed. 

Another mistaken idea concerning the economical 
system is, that it is founded entirely upon tlieory, and 
unsupported by facts. That this may be the case with 
respect to some of its doctrines, I shall not dispute; 
but, in general, it may be safely affirmed, that they sesk 
on a broader basis of facts, than aay other political 
speculations which have been yet oflRsred to the world ; 
for they are founded,, not on a few examples coUecteci 
firom the smaU number of. goireroments of which we 
possess an accurate knowledge, bi|t on those laws of 
human nature, and those maxims of common sense, 
which are daily verified in the intercourse of private 
life. 

Of those who have speculated on the subject of legis*^ 
lation, by far the greater peirt seem, to have considered 
it .a$ a science sui generis ; the first principles of. whieh 
cAn be obtained in no other way, than by an examination 
{4 the conduct of mankind in their political capacity. 
The Economists, on the contrary, have searchedi for . the 
causes of national prosperity, aud national improvement^ 
in those arrangements, which our daily observations 
show to. be favorable to the prosperity and to the im* 
proveoient of individuals. The former resemble these 
philosophers of antiquity, who, affirming that the phof- 
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nomena of the heavens are regulated by laws peculiar to 
themselves, Biscoara'ged every attempt to investigate 
their physical causes, which was founded upon facts 
collected from comnion experience. The latter have 
aimed at accomplishing a reformation in politics, similar 
to what Kepler and rfewton accomplished in astrono- 
my ; and, by subjecting to that common sense, which 
guides mankind in their private concerns, those ques- 
tions, of which none were supposed to be competent 
judges, but men initiated in the mysteries of govern- 
ment, have given a beginning to a science which has 
sdready extended very widely our political prospects ; 
and which, in its progress,' may probably afford an illus- 
tration, not less striking than that which physical astron- 
omy exhibits, of the sittiplicity of those laws by which 
the universe is governed. When a political writer, in 
order to expose the folly of those commercial regulations, 
which aim at the encouragement of domestic industry 
by restraints on importation, appeals to the maxims up- 
on which men act in private life; when he remarks, 
that the tailor does hot attempt to make his own shoes, 
but buys them of the shoemaker, that the shoemaker 
does not attempt to make his o#n clothes, but employs 
a tailor ; and when he cohcludes, that what is prudence 
in the conduct of every private family, can scarcely be 
folly in that of a great kingdom,* he may undoubtedly 
be said, in one sense, to indulge in theory, as he calls in 
question the utility of institutions which appear, from 
the fact, to be not incompatible with a certain decree 
of political prosperity* But, in anpther sense, and in a 
much more philosophical one, he may be said to oppose 
to the false theories of statesmen, the common sense of 
mankind, and those maxims of expediency, of which 
every man may verify the truth by his own daily obser- 
vation • 

There is yet another mistake, (of still greater conse- 
quence perhaps, than any of thosfe I have mientibnedj 
which has misled most of the opponents, arid even some 



* SeOIr, Smith's BrofoUii4.aiHl ot^inAl «< Inqttixj into the JHatuie md Caum^ 
^ the WealUi or Nations?* 
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of the friends, of the economical system ; an idea that 
it was meant to exhibit a political order, which is really 
attainable in the present slate of Europe. So different 
from this were the views of its most enlightened advo- 
cates, that they have uniformly rested their only hopes of 
its gradual establishment in the world, on that influence 
in tne conduct of human affairs, which philosophy may 
be expected gradually to acquire, in consequence of the 
progress of reason and civilization. To suppose that a 
period is ever to arrive, when it shall be realized in its 
full extent, would be the height of enthusiasm and absurd- 
ity ; but it is surely neither enthusiasm nor absurdity to 
affirm, that governments are more or less perfect, in pro- 
portion to the greater or smaller number of individuals 
to whom they afford the means of cultivating their intel- 
lectual and moral powers, and whom they admit to live 
together on a liberal footing of equality ; — or even to 
expect, that, in proportion to the progress of reason, gov- 
ernments will actually approach nearer and nearer to this 
description. 

To delineate that state of political society to which 
governments may be expected to approach nearer and 
nearer as the triumphs of philosophy extend, was, I 
apprehend, the leading object of the earliest and most 
enlightened patrons of the economical system. It is a 
state of society, which they by no means intended to 
recommend to particular communities, as the most 
eligible they could adopt at present ; but -as an ideal 
order of things, to which they have a tendency of them- 
selves to approach, and to which it ought to be the aim 
of the legislator to facilitate their progress. In the lan- 
guage of mathematicians, it forms a limit to the progres- 
sive improvement of the political order ; and, in the 
mean time, it exhibits a standard of comparison, by 
which the excellence of particular institutions may be es- 
timated. 

According to the view which has now been given of 
the economical system, its principles appear highly fa- 
vorable to the tranquillity of society ; inasmuch as, by 
inspiring us with a confidence in the triumph which 
truth and liberty must infallibly gain in the end over 
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error and injusticci it bas a tendency to discourage ev- 
ery plan of innovation which is to be supported by 
violence and bloodshed. And, accordingly, such has 
always been the language of those who were best ac«- 
quainted with the views of its authors. ^^ If we attack 
oppressors before we have taught the oppressed," says 
one of the ablest of its present supporters,* '^ we shall 
risk the Joss of liberty, and rouse them to oppose 
the progress of reason. History affords proofs of this 
truth. How often, in spite of the efforts of the friends 
of freedom, has the event of a single battle reduced 
nations to the slavery of ages ! 

^^ And what is the kind of liberty enjoyed by those 
nations, which have recovered it by force of arms, and 
not by the influence of philosophy r Have not most of 
them confounded |he forma of republicanism with the 
enjoyment of right, and the despotism of numbers with 
liberty ? How many laws, contrary to the rights of na- 
ture, have dishonored the code of every people which 
has recovered its freedom during those ages in which 
reason was still in its infancy ! " 

^^ Why not profit by this fatal experience, and wisely 
wait the progress of knowledge, in order to obtain free- 
dom more effectual, more substantial, and more peace- 
ful F Why pursue it by blood and inevitable confusion, 
and trust that to chance, which time must certainly, and 
without bloodshed, bestow ? A fortunate struggle may, 
indeed, relieve us of many grievances under which we 
labor at present, but if we wish to secure the perfection 
and the permanence of freedom^ we must patiently wait 
the period when men, emancipated from their preju- 
dices, and guided by philosophy, shall be rendered wor- 
thy of liberty, by comprehending its claims." t 

Nor is it the employment of violent and sanguinary 
means alone, in order to accomplish political innovations^ 



^ M Coodoreet. 

t To tome of m^ readers It may appear trifling to remark, thati in availing 
myself of an occasional coincidence of sentiment with a contemporary author, I 
would not be understood to become responsible for the conniBtency of kit per- 
sonal conduct with his philosophical principles, nor to subscribe to any one of 
his opinions, but those to which I have expressed my assent by incorporating 
then with my own eoDiposHion. [AWe tc set&md EditUm*] 
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that this enHghtened and humane philosophy has a ten^ 
dency to discourage. By extending our views to the 
whole plan of civil society, and showing us the mutual 
relations and dependencies of its most distant parts, it 
cannot fail to check that indiscriminate zeal against es« 
tablished institutions, which arises from partial views of 
the social system ; as well as to produce a certain de- 
gree of skepticism with respect to every change, the 
success of which is not msured by the prevailing ideas 
md ijftanners^ of the age. Sanguine and inconsiderate 
firojects of reformation are frequtsntly the offspring of 
clear and argumentative and systematical understanding; 
but rai^ly of comprebeiisive minds. For checking them, 
indeed, nothing is so effectual as a general mirvey of tlie 
complicated structure of society. Even although sudi 
a survey should be superficial, provided it be conducted 
on an extensive scale, it is more tasoAiI, at least for this 
purpose, than the most minute and successful inquiries, 
which are circumscribed within a narrow circle. If it 
should teach us nothing else, it will at least satisfy us of 
the extreme difficulty of predicting, with confidence, the 
remote effects of new arrangements ; and that the per- 
fection of political wisdom consists not in encumbering 
the machine of goven^ment with new contrivances to 
obviate every partial inconvenience, but in removing 
gradually, and imperceptibly, the obstacles which dis*^ 
tnrb the order of nature^ and (as Mr. Addison some- 
where expresses it) " in grafting upon her institutions.'* 
When the economical system, indeed, is first present- 
ed to the mind, and when we compare the perfection 
which it exhibits, with the actual state of human affairs, 
it is by no means Unnatural, that it should suggest plans 
of reformation too violent and sudden to be practicable. . 
A more complete acquaintance, however, with the sub- 
ject, will effectually cure these first impressions, by 
pointing out to us the mischiefs to be apprehended from 
an injudicious combination of theoretical perfection with 
our established laws, prejudices, and tnanners. As the 
various unnatural modes and habits of living, to which 
the bodily constitution is gradually reconciled by a 
course of luxurious indulgences, have such a tendency 
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tacortect each, other's effects, as to render a partial 
reliuu to a more simple regimen, a dangerous, and, 
sometimes, a fatal experiment; so it is possible, that 
many of our imperfect politicad institotions may be so 
accommodated to each other, that a partial execution of 
the most plausible and equitable plans of reformatioa 
might tend, in the first instance, to frustrate those im^ 
portant purposes which we are anxious to promote. I& 
it not possible, for example, that the influence which is 
fiMJuded on a respect for hereditary rank, may have its 
use in counteracting that aristocracy which arises from- 
inequality of wealth, and which so many laws and pre- 
judices conspire to support ? That the former species 
of influence is rapidly declining of itself, in consequence 
of the progress which commerce and philosophy have 
already made, is sufficiently obvious; and, 1 thinks it 
may reasonably be doubted, whether a well-wisher to 
mankind would be disposed to accelerate its destructioi^ 
till the true principles of political economy are complete** 
ly understood and acknowledged by the world. 

Various other examples might be produced, to illus- 
trate the dangers to be apprehended from the partial 
influence of general principles in politics ; or, in other 
words, from an exclusive attention to particular circum- 
stances in the political order, without comprehensive 
views of the subject. It is only upon a limited mind^, 
therefore, that such studies will produce a passion for 
violent innovations. In mofe comprehensive and en* 
lightened understandings, their natural effect is caution 
and diffidence with respect to the issue of every exper-* 
iment, of which we do not perceive distinctly all the 
remote consequences. Nor is this caution at all incon- 
sistent with a firm confidence in the certainty of that 
triumph which truth and liberty must infallibly gain in 
the end over error and injustice. On the contrary, it is 
a natural and obvious consequence of such a conviction ; 
inasmuch as the same arguments on which this convic- 
tion is founded, prove to us, that the progress of man-* 
kind towards the perfection of the social order, must 
necessarily, in every case, be gradual, and that it must 
be diversified in the course it takes, according to the 
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mtuations and characters of nations. To direct, and^ ad 
far as possible, to accelerate, this progress, ought to be 
the great aim of the enlightened statesman, and, in- 
deed, of every man who wishes well to his species ; but 
it is necessary for him always to remember, that consid* 
erable alterations in the established order, are very sel- 
dom to be effected immediately and directly by political 
regulations ; and that they are, in all cases, most suc- 
cessful and most permanent, when they are accomplish^ 
ed gradually by natural causes, freed from those restraints 
which had formerly checked their operation. In the 
governments, indeed, of modern Europe, it is much 
more necessary to abolish old institutions, than to intro* 
duce new ones ; and if this reformation be kept steadily 
in view, and not pushed farther at any time than cir* 
cumstances render expedient, or the ideas of the times 
recommend, the essential principles of a more perfect 
order of things will gradually establish themselves, with- 
out any convulsion. 

According to this view of the subject, the speculation 
concerning the perfect order of society, is to be regard- 
ed merely as a description^ of the ultimate objects at 
which the statesman ought to aim. The tranquillity of 
his administration, and the immediate success of his 
measures, depend on his good sense, and his practical 
skill. And his theoretical principles only enable him 
to direct his measures steadily and wisely to promote) 
the improvement and happiness of mankind, and pre- 
vent him from l^eing ever led astray from these impor- 
tant-objects, by more Ihnited views of temporary expe- 
dience.* 

* The foref oing obeervations on Uie general aim of the Economical Syitem 
refer solely mu must appear evident to those who have perused them with at- 
tention) to the doctrines H contains on tiie article of Potilieal Eeonomy. The 
Theory of Government which it inculcates, is of the most danfferoHs tendency : 
recommending in strong and unqualified terms, an unmixed despotism ; and 
reprobating aU ccmttitotiona) checks on the sovereign authority. Manj Eng- 
lisn writers, indeed, with an almost incredible ignorance of the works which 
the^ have presumed to censore, have spoken of them, as if they encouraged 
political principles of a very different cosoplezion : hot the truth is, that tb«Qift- 
cijples of ^tiesnay (without a single exception) carried their zeal for the power 
or the monarch, and what they called Uie Unity of Legislation, to so extravagant 
a length, as to treat with contempt those mixed establishments which allow a^y 
*^"'^^hatever of legislative influence to the representatives of the people. 
On the one huid, the evidenea of thU ayeten appeared to its partisans M cdm* 
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Before dosing this disquisition, it may be proper for 
me to attempt to obviate a little more fully than 1 have 
done, an objection which has been frequently drawn 
from the past experience of mankind, against that sup- 
position of their progressive improvement, on which all 
the foregoing reasonings proceed. How mournful are the 
vicissitudes which history exhibits to us, in the course 
of human aflairs ; and how little foundation do they af- 
ford to our sanguine prospects concerning futurity ! If, 
in those parts of the earth which were formerly inhabit- 
ed by barbarians, we now see the most splendid exertions 
of genius and the happiest forms of civil policy, we be« 
hold others which, in ancient times, were the seats of sci- 
ence, of civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed 
in superstition, and laid waste by despotism. After a short 
period of civil, of military, and of literary glory, the pros- 
pect has changed at once : the career of degeneracy has 
begun, and has proceeded till it could advance no farther ; 
or some unforeseen calamity has occurred, which has 
obliterated for a time, all memory of former improve- 
ments, aikl has condemned mankind to retrace, step by 
step, the same path by which their forefathers had risen 
to greatness. In a word, on such a retrospective view 
of human afiairs, man appears to be the mere sport of 
fortune and of accident ; or rather, he appears to be 
doomed, by the condition of his nature, to run alter- 

plete and irresistible, that they flattered themselTes, monarchs would soon see 
with an intuitiye conviction the identity of their own interests with those of 
the nations they are called to goyera ; and, on the other hand, they contended, 
that it IB only under the stron^r and steady government of a race of hereditary 
princes, undistracted by the piBJudices and local interests which warp the delib- 
erations of popular assembliee^ that a gradual and systematical approach can be 
made to the perfection of law and policy. The very first of Quesnay s maxims 
stales as a fundamental principle, that the sovereign authority, unrestramed by 
any constitutional checks or balances, should be lodged in the hands of a sm»te 
person; and the same doctrine is maintained lealously bj all bis ^olloyrer^- ^J 
none of them more expUcitly than by Mereier de la RivUrt, whose tre^'o on 
'*the natural and essential order of politicalsocieties," might have beep «*poc{«a 
to attract some notice in tiiis country, from the praise which Mr. P«"0 ^" *>•■ 
stowed on the perspicuity of his style, and the distinctness of h*« V^"**™'?!; 
If some individuals who formerly professed an enthusiastic Jttachment to the 
doctrines of this sect, have, at a later period of their lives ^»»H"9°"''t^*°.!S 
selves by an enthusi^m no less ardent in opposition to,^f P?°*''Pi*%t„TJ JL"? 
in their writings, the fact only affords an additional ^^;»*'*Hu" ° i !i««^i*-.l!lJ 
tfied by daily experience, that the most solid foundation for P<>J*'?VJ^2!!!'«f ^7 
is a spirit of moderation, and that the most natu/al and easy J*^ **» ^'^^^J.^J J" 
from the violence and intolerance of one extreme to those of another. {/foU to 
9md EdUion.^ 
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natelj the career of improvement and of degeneracy ; 
and to realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisy- 
phus, by an eternal renovation of hope and of disap- 
pointment. 

In opposition to these discouraging views of the state 
and prospects of man, it may be remarked in general, 
that in the course of these latter ages, a variety of events 
have happened in the history of the world, which ren- 
der the condition of the human race essentially different 
from what it ever was among the nations of antiquity ; 
and which, of consequence, render all our reasonings 
concerning their future fortunes, in so far as they are 
founded merely on their past experience, unphilosophi- 
cal and inconclusive. The alterations which have taken 
place in the art of war, in consequence of the invention 
of fire-arms, and of the modern science of fortification, 
have given to civilized nations a security against the ir- 
ruptions of barbarians, which they never before possess- 
ed. The more extended, and the more constant inter- 
course, which the improvements in commerce and in the 
art of navigation have opened, among the distant quar- 
ters of the globe, cannot fail to operate in undermining 
local and national prejudices, and in imparting to the 
whole species the intellectual acquisitions of each par- 
ticular community. The accumulated experience of 
ages has already taught the rulers of mankind, that the 
most fruitful and the most permanent sources of reve- 
nue are to be derived, not from conquered and tributa- 
ry provinces, but from the internal prosperity and wealth 
of their own subjects : — and the same experience now 
begins to teach nations, that the increase of their own 
wealth so far from depending on the poverty and de- 
pression of their neighbours, is intimately connected with 
the^ industry and opulence ; and consequently, that 
those c^oimercial jealousies, which have hitherto been 
so fertile ^ source of animosity among different states, 
are founded uitirely on ignorance and prejudice. Among 
all the circumst&nces, however, which distinguish the 
present state of mzuakind from that of ancient nations, 
the invention of printmg is by far the most important ; 
and, indeed, this single event, independently of every 
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Other, is sufficient to change the whole course of human 
affisiirs. 

The influence which printing is likely to have on the 
future history of the word, has not, I think, been hith- 
erto examined, by philosophers, with the attention 
which the importance of the subject deserves. One 
reason for this may, probably, have been, that, as the 
invention has never been made but once, it has been 
considered rather as the effect of a fortunate accident, 
than as the result of those general causes on which the 
progress of society seems to depend. But it may be 
reasonably questioned, how far this idea be just. For, 
although it should be allowed, that the invention of 
prinung was accidental, with respect to the individual 
who made it, it may, with truth, be considered as the 
natural result of a state of the world, when a number of 
great and contiguous nations are all engaged in the study 
of literature, in the pursuit of science, and in the prac- 
tice of the arts ; insomuch, that I do not think it ex- 
travagant to affirm, that, if this invention had not been 
made by the particular person to whom it is ascribed, 
the same art, or some analogous art, answering a similar 
purpose, would have infallibly been invented by some 
other person, and at no very distant period. The art 
of printing, therefore, is entitled to be considered as a 
step in the natural history of man, no less than the art 
of writing ; and they who are skeptical about the future 
progress of the race, merely in consequence of its past 
history, reason as unphilosophically, as a member of a 
savage tribe, who, deriving his own acquaintance 
with former times irom oral- tradition only, should 
afiect to call in question the efficacy of written records, 
in accelerating the progress of knowledge and of civiliza- 
tion. 

What will be the particular effects of this invention, 
(which has been hitherto much checked in its operation 
by ^e restraints on the liberty of the press in the great*- 
er part of Europe,) it is beyond the reach of human sa- 
gacity to conjecture ; but, in general, we may venture 
to predict with confidence, that in every country, it will 
gradually operate to widen the circle of science and 
civilization ; to distribute more equally, among all the 
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members of the community, the advantages of the poli- 
tical union ; and to enlarge the basis of equitable gov- 
ernments, by increasing the number of those who under- 
stand their value, and are interested to defend them* 
The science of legislation, too, with all the other branch- 
es of knowledge which are connected with human im- 
provement, may be expected to advance with rapidity ; 
and, in proportion as the opinions and institutions of men 
approach to truth and to justice, they will be secured 
against those revolutions to which human afl&irs have al- 
been hitherto subject. Opinionum enim commenta delet 
dies, naturee jndicia confirmat. 

The revolutions inciaent to the democratical states of 
antiquity furnish no solid objection to the foregoing ob- 
servations : for none of these states enjoyed the advan- 
tages which modern times derive from the diffusion, and 
from the rapid circulation of knowledge. In these 
states, most of the revolutions which happened, arose 
from the struggles of demagc^ues, who employed the 
passions of the multitude in subserviency to their own 
interest and ambition : and to all of them, the ingenious 
and striking remark of Hobbes will be found applica- 
ble ; that " Democracy is nothing but an aristocracy of 
orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary mon- 
archy of a single orator." While this contmued to be 
the case, democratical constitutions were, undoubtedly, 
the most unfavorable of any to the tranquillity of man- 
kind : and the only. way to preserve the order of society, 
was, by skilfully balancing against each other, the preju- 
dices, and the separate interests, of different orders of 
citizens. That such balances, however, will every day 
become less necessary for checking the turbulence of 
the democratical spirit in free governments, appears 
probable from this ; that among the various advantages 
to be expected from the liberty of the press, one of the 
greatest is, the effect which it must necessarily have in 
diminishing the influence of popular eloquence, both by 
curing men of those prejudices upon which it operates, 
and by subjecting it to the irresistible control of enlight- 
ened opinions. In the republican states of antiquity, the 
eloquence of demagogues was indeed a dangerous en- 
gme of faction, while it aspired to govern nations by its 
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unlimited sway in directing popular councils. But, now, 
when the effusions of the orator are, by means of the 
press, subjected to the immediate tribunal of an inquisitive 
age, the eloquence of legislative assemblies is forced to 
borrow its tone from the spirit of the times ; and if it re- 
tain its ascendant in human affairs, it can only be, by 
lending its aid to the prevailing cause, and to the perma- 
nent interests of truth and of freedom. 

Of the progress which may yet be made in the differ- 
ent branches of moral and political philosophy, we may 
form some idea, from what has already happened in 
physics, since the time that Lord Bacon united, in one 
useful direction, the labors of those who cultivate that 
science. At the period when he wrote, physics was 
certainly in a more hopeless state, than that of moral 
and poiitical philosophy in the present age. A perpet- 
ual succession of chimerical theories had, till then, 
amused the world ; and the prevailing opinion was, that 
the case would continue to be the same forever. Why 
then should we despair of the competency of the hu- 
man faculties to establish solid and permanent systems, 
upon other subjects, which are of still more serious im- 
portance ? Physics, it is true, is free from many difficul- 
ties which obstruct our progress in moral and political 
inquiries; but, perhaps, this advantage may be more 
than counterbalanced by the tendency they have to en- 
gage a more universal, and a more earnest attention, in 
consequence of their coming home more immediately to 
our ^^ business and our bosoms." When these sciences, 
too, begin to be prosecuted on a regular and systemati- 
cal plan, their improvement will go on with an accele- 
rated velocity; not only as the number of speculative 
minds will be every day increased by the diffusion of 
knowledge, hot as an acquaintance with the just rules 
of inquiry will more and more place important discove- 
ries within the reach of ordinary understandings. — 
" Such rules," says Lord Bacon, " do, in some sort, 
equal men's wits, and leave no great advantage or pre- 
eminence to the perfect and excellent motions of the 
spirit. To draw a straight line, or to describe a circle, 
by aim of hand only, there must be a great difference 
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between an unsteady and an unpractised hand, and a 
steady and practised ; but, to do it by rule or compass, it 
is much alike." 

Nor must we omit to mention the value which the art 
of printing communicates to the most limited exertions 
of literary industry, by treasuring them up as materials 
for the future examination of more enlightened inquirers. 
In this respect, the press bestows upon the sciences, an 
advantage somewhat analogous to that which the me- 
chanical arts derive from the division of labor. As in 
these arts the exertions of an uninformed multitude are 
united by the comprehensive skill of the artist, in the 
accomplishment of effects astonishing by their magnitude, 
and by the complicated ingenuity they display, so, in the 
sciences, the observations and conjectures of obscure in- 
dividuals on those subjects which are level to their ca- 
pacities, and which fall under their own immediate no- 
tice, accumulate for a course of years, till at last, some 
philosopher arises^ who combines these scattered mate- 
rials, and exhibits, in his system, not merely the force of 
a single mind, but the intellectual power of the age in 
which he lives. 

It is upon these last considerations, much more than 
on the efforts of original genius, that I would rest my 
hopes of the progress of the race. What genius alone 
could accomplish in science, the world has already seen : 
and I am ready to subscribe to the opinion of those 
who think, that the splendor of its past exertions is not 
likely to be obscured by the fame of future philosophers. 
But the experiment yet remains to be tried, what lights 
may be thrown on the most important of all subjects, 
by the free discussions of inquisitive nations, unfettered 
by prejudice, and stinmlated in their inquiries by every 
motive that can awaken whatever is either generous or 
selfish in human nature. How trifling are the effects 
which the bodily strength of an individual is able to 
produce, (however great may be his natural endow- 
ments,) when compared with those which have been 
accomplished by the conspiring force of an ordinary 
multitude ? It was not the single arm of a Theseus, or 
a Hercules, but the hands of such men as ourselves, 
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that, in ancient Egypt, raised those monuments of ar- 
chitecture, which remain from age to age, to attest the 
wonders of combined and persevering industry, and, 
while they humble the importance of the individual, to 
exalt the dignity, and to animate the labors of the 
species. 

These views with respect to the probable improve- 
ment of the world, are so conducive to the comfort 
of those who entertain them, that even, although 
they were founded in delusion, a wise man would be 
disposed to cherish them. What should have indu- 
ced some respectable writers to controvert them, with 
so great an asperity of expression, it is not easy to 
conjecture, for whatever may be thought of their truth, 
their practical tendency is surely favorable to human 
happiness ; nor can that temper of mind, which dis- 
poses a man to give them a welcome reception, be can- 
didly suspected of designs hostile to the interests of 
humanity. One thing is certain, that the greatest of all 
obstacles to the improvement of the world, is that pre- 
vailing belief of its improbability, which damps the ex- 
ertions of so many individuals ; and that, in proportion 
as the contrary opinion becomes general, it realizes the 
event which it leads us to anticipate. Surely, if any 
thing can have a tendency to call forth in the public 
service the exertions of individuals, it must be an idea 
of the magnitude of that work in which they are con- 
spiring, and a belief of the permanence of those bene- 
fits, which they confer on mankind by every attempt to 
inform and to enlighten them. As in ancient Rome, 
therefore, it was regarded as the mark of a good citizen, 
never to despair of the fortunes of the republic ; — so 
the good citizen of the world, whatever may be the 
political aspect of his own times, will never despair of 
the fortunes of the human race, but will act upon the 
conviction, that prejudice, slavery, and corruption, must 
gradually give way to truth, liberty, and virtue ; and 
that, in the moral world, as well as in the material, the 
farther our observations extend, and the longer they are 
continued, the more we shall perceive of order and of 
benevolent design in the universe. 
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Nor is this change in the condition of man, in conse-* 
quence of the progress of reason, by any means con- 
trary to the general analogy of his natural history. In 
the infancy of the individual, his existence is preserved 
by instincts, which disappear afterwards, when they are 
no longer necessary. In the savage state of our spe- 
cies, there are instincts which seem to form a part of 
the human constitution^ and of which no traces remain 
in those periods of society, in which their use is super- 
seded by a more enlarged experience. Why then 
should we deny the probability of something similar to 
this, in the history of mankind considered in their polit- 
ical capacity ? I have already had occasion to observe, 
thaf the governments which the world has hitherto seen, 
have seldom or never taken their rise from deep laid 
schemes of human policy. In every state of society 
which has yet existed, the multitude has, in general, 
acted from the immediate impulse of passion, or from 
the pressure of their wants and necessities ; and, there- 
fore, what we commonly call the political order, is, at 
least in a great measure, the result of the passions and 
wants of man, combined with the circumstances of his 
situation, or, in other words, it is chiefly the result of 
the wisdom of nature. So beautifully, indeed, do these 
passions and circumstances act in subserviency to her 
designs, and so invariably have they been found, in the 
history of past ages, to conduct him in time to certain 
beneficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe that the end was not foreseen by those 
who were engaged in the pursuit. Even in those rude 
periods of society, when, like the lower animals, he fol- 
lows blindly his instinctive principles of action, he is led 
by an invisible hand, and contributes his share to the 
execution of a plan, of the nature and advantages of 
which he has no conception. The operations of the 
bee, when it begins for the first time to form its cell, 
conveys to us a striking image of the efforts of unenlight- 
ened man, in conducting the operations of an infant 
government. 

A great variety of prejudices might be mentioned, 
which are found to prevail universally among our spe- 
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cies in certain periods of society, aind which seem to be 
essentially necessary for maintaining ijs orderi 'in ages 
when men are unable to comprehend ,the purposes %r 
which governments are instituted. As society advances, 
these prejudices gradually lose their influence on the 
higher classes, and would probably soon disappear alto- 
gether, if it were not found expedieiat to prolong their 
existence, as a source of aqthority over the multitude. 
In an age, however, of universal and unrestrained dis- 
cussion, it is impossible that they can long maintain theijr 
empire ; nor ought we to regret their decline,' if the im- 
portant ends to which they have been subservient in the 
past experience of mankind, are found to be accom- 
plished by the growing light of philosophy. ^Qn tius 
supposition, a history of human prejudices, as far ais 
they have supplied the place of more enlarged political 
views, may, at some future period, furnish to the philos- 
opher a subject of speculation, no less pleasing and in- 
structive, than that beneficent wisdom of nature)' whicli 
guides the operations of the lower animals, and which, 
even in our own species, takes upon itself the care of 
the individual in the infancy of human reason. 

I have only to observe farther, that, in proportion as 
these prospects, with respect to the progress of reason, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the consequent im^ 
provement of mankind, shall be realized, the political 
history of the world will be regulated by steady ai\d 
uniform causes, and the philospher will be enabled ^ to 
form probable conjectures with respect to the futuife 
course of human affairs. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. Hutpe, that " ,^h^t ^.^e- 
pends on a few persons is, in a grqat me^ure, to be 
ascribed to chance, or secret anrf unknown causes : 
what arises from a great number, ,may pften he siccpunt- 
ed for by determinate and known causes.^' "Tojqclge 
by this rule," he continues, "the domestic apd the grad- 
ual revolutions o( a state must be a .more proper ff^j^Q^ 
of reasoning and obseryatipn, than tl^e fpreign aija^ the 
violent, which are commonly produced by. single j^r- 
sons, and are more influenced by whjm,, fdly,^ or ^cappce, 
than by general passions and interests. The depression 
VOL. I. 26 
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df the lords, and rise of the commons in England, after 
the statutes of alienation and the increase of trade and 
industry, are more easily accounted for by general prin- 
ciples, than the depression of the Spanish, and rise of 
the French monarchy, after the death of Charles the 
Fifth. Had Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Richelieu, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, been Spaniards ; and Philip the 
Second, Third, and Fourth, and Charles the Second, 
been Frenchmen ; the history of these nations had 
been entirely reversed.'' 

From these principles, it would seem to be a neces- 
sary consequence, that, in proportion as the circumstan- 
ces shall operate which I have been endeavouring to 
illustrate, the whole system of human affairs, including 
both the domestic order of society in particular states, 
and the relations which exist among different communi- 
ties, in consequence of war and negotiation, will be 
subjected to the influence of causes which are " known 
and determinate." Those domestic affairs, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, are already proper subjects of 
reasoning and observation, in consequence of their de- 
pendence on general interests and passions, will become 
so, more and more, daily, as prejudices shall decline, 
and knowledge shall be diffused among the lower or- 
ders : while the relations among diffferent states, which 
have depended hitherto, in a great measure, on the 
" whim, folly, and caprice '' of single persons, will be 
gradually more and more regulated by the general in- 
terests of the individuals who compose them, and by 
the popular opinions of more enlightened times. Al- 
ready, during the very short interval which has elapsed 
since the publication of Mr. Hume's writings, an aston- 
ishing change has taken place in Europe. The mysteries 
of courts have been laid open ; the influence of secret ne- 
gotiation on the relative situation of states has declined ; 
and the studies of those men whose public spirit or am- 
bition devotes them to the service of their country, have 
been diverted from the intrigues of cabinets, and the 
details of the diplomatic code, to the liberal and manly 
pursuits of political philosophy. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH, 

OP THE ASSOCIATION OP IDEAS. 

The subject on which I am now to enter, naturally 
divides itself into two Parts. The first relates to the 
influence of Association, in regulating the succession of 
our thoughts ; the second, of its influence on the Intel- 
lectual powers, and on the moral character, by the more 
intimate and indissoluble combinations which it leads us 
to form in infancy and in early youth. The two inqui- 
ries, indeed, run. into each other ; but it will contribute 
much to the order of our speculations, to keep the fore- 
going arrangement in view. 



PART FIRST. 

OP THE INFLUENCE OP ASSOCIATION IN REGULATING THE 

SUCCESSION OP OUR THOUGHTS. 

SECTION f. 

Genanl ObMrratioas on tbii Furt of our Constittttion, and on the Luigaago of 

PhiloBophers with respect to it 

That one thought is often suggested to the mind by 
another, and that the sight of an external object often 
recalls former occurrences, and revives former feehngs, 
are facts which are perfectly familiar, even to those vvho 
are the least disposed to speculate concerning the prin- 
ciples of their nature. In passing along a road which 
we have formerly travelled in the company of a fnend, 
the particulars of the conversation in which we were 
then engaged, are frequently suggested to us by the ob- 
jects we meet with. In such a scene, we recollect that 
a particular subject was started ; and, in passing the dit- 
ferent houaes, and plantations, and rivers, the arguments 
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we were discussing when we last saw them, recur spon- 
taneously to the memory. The connexion which is 
formed in the mind between the words of a language 
and the ideas they denote ; the connexion which is 
formed between the different words of a discourse we 
have committed to memory ; the connexion between 
tbe different notes of a piece of music in the mind of the 
musician, are all obvious instances of the same general 
law of our natilre. 

The liifluence of pierceptible objects in reviving for- 
mer thoughisy and former feelings, is more particularly 
remarkable. After time Has, in some degree, reconciled 
us to the death of a friend^ how wonderfully are we af- 
fected tiie ilrst time we enter the house where he lived I 
Every thing we see, the apartment where he studied, 
the chair upon which he sat, recall to us the happiness 
we have enjoyed together ; and we should feel it a sort 
of violation of that respect we owe to his memory, to 
engage in any light or indifferent discourse when such 
objects are before us. In the case, too, of those remark- 
able scenes which interest the curiosity, from the 
memorable persons or transactions which we have been 
accustomed to connect with them in the course of our 
studies, the fancy is more awakened by the actual percep- 
tion of the scene itself, than by the mere conception or 
imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy in vis- 
iting classical ground, in beholding the retreats which 
inspired the genius of our favorite authors, or the fields 
which have been dignified by exertions of heroic virtue. 
How feeble are the Amotions produced by the liveliest 
conception of modern Italy, to what the poet felt, when, 
amidst the ruins of Rome, 

^* He drew the inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

n And trod the sacred walks 

Where, at each step, imagination burns I " * 

The well-known effect of a particular tune on Swiss 
regiments whcfn at a distance from home, furnishes a 
very istrikitfg illustration of the peculiar power of a per- 

* M Qutctmgtx^ ingredimur," sayt Ciwro, speaking of AtlMiu, "in aliquam 
hMrtomm TWrtigium ponimui." r*— — • •«> n 
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ception, of of an impression on the senses, to awaken 
associated thoughts and feelings ; and numberless facts 
of a similar nature must have occurred to every person 
of moderate sensibility, in the course of his own experi- 
ence. 

^^ Whilst we were at dinner,'' says Captain King, ^< in 
this miserable hut, on the banks of the river Awatska ; 
the guests of a people with whose existence we had be- 
fdre been scarce acquainted, . and at the extremity of 
the habitable globe ; a solitary, half-worn pewter spoon, 
whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our attention, 
and, on examination, we found it stamped on the back 
with the word London. I cannot pass over this circum- 
stance in silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant 
thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, it 
excited in us. Those who have experienced the effects 
that long absence, and extreme distance from their native 
country, produce on the mind, will readily conceive the 
pleasure such a trifling incident can give." 

The difference between the effect of a perception and 
an idea, in awaking associated thoughts and feelings, 
is finely described in the introduction to the fifth book 
De Finibus. 

" We agreed," says Cicero, ** that wc should take our 
afternoon's walk in the academy, as at that time of the 
day it was a place where there was no resort of com- 
pany. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, we went to 
Piso's. We passed the time in conversing on different 
matters during our short walk from the double gate, till 
we came to the academy, that justly celebrated spot ; 
which, as we wished, we found a perfect solitude. * I 
know not,' said Piso, * whether it be a natural feeling, 
or an illusion cff the imagination founded on habit, that 
we are more powerfully affected by the sight of those 
places which have been much frequented by illustrious 
men, than when we either listen to the recital, or read 
the detail, of their great actions. At this moment, I 
feel strongly that emotion which I speak of. I see be- 
fore me the perfect form of Plato, who was wont to dis- 
pute in this very place : these gardens not only recall 
him to my memory, but present his very person to my 
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senses. I fancy to myself, that here stood Speusippus ; 
there Xenocrates ; and here, on this bench, sat his disci- 
ple Polemo. To me, our ancient senate-house seems 
peopled with the like visionary forms ; for, often, when 
I enter it, the shades of Scipio, of Cato, and of Lselius, 
and, in particular, of my venerable grandfather, rise to my 
imagination. In short, such is the effect of local situation 
in recalling associated ideas to the mind, that it is not 
without reason, some philosophers have founded on this 
principle a species of artificial memory.' " 

This influence of perceptible objects, in awakening las- 
sociated thoughts and associated feelings, seems to arise, 
in a great measure, from their permanent operation as 
exciting or suggesting causes. When a train of thought 
takes its rise from an idea or conception, the first idea 
soon disappears, and a series of others succeeds, which 
are gradually less and less related to that with which the 
train commenced ; but, in the case of perception, the 
exciting cause remains steadily before us, and all the 
thoughts and feelings which have any relation to it, 
crowd into the mind in rapid ' succession, strengthening 
each other's effects, and all conspiring in the same gen- 
eral impression. 

I have already observed, that the connexions, which exist 
among our thoughts, have been long familiarly known 
to the vulgar, as well as to philosophers. It is, indeed, 
only of late, that we have been possessed of an appro- 
priated phrase to express them ; but that the general 
fact is not a recent discovery, may be inferred from 
many of the common maxims of prudence and of pro- 
priety, which have plainly been suggested by an atten- 
tion to this part of our constitution. When we lay it 
down, for example, as a general rule, to avoid in con- 
versation all expressions, and all topics of discourse, 
which have any relation, however remote, to ideas of an 
unpleasant nature, we plainly proceed on the supposi- 
tion that there are certain connexions among our 
thoughts, which have an influence over the order of 
their succession. It is unnecessary to remark, how 
much of the comfort and good humor of social life de- 
pends on an attention to this consideration. Such atten- 
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tions are more particularly essential in our intercourse 
with men of the world ; for the commerce of society has 
a wonderful effect in increasing the quickness and the 
faciJity, with which we associate all ideas which have 
any reference to life and manners ; * and, of conse- 
quence, it must render the sensibility alive to many cir- 
cumstances which, from the remoteness of their relation 
to the situation and history of the parties, would other- 
wise have passed unnoticed. 

When an idea, however, is thus suggested by associa- 
tion, it produces a slighter impression, or, at least, it 
produces its impression more gradually, than if it were 
presented more directly and immediately to the mind. 
And hence, when we are under a necessity of communi- 
cating any disagreeable information to another, delicacy 
leads us, instead of mentioning the thing itself, to men- 
tion something else from which our meaning may be un- 
derstood. In this manner, we prepare our hearers for 
the unwelcome intelligence. 

The distinction between gross and delicate flattery, 
is founded upon the same principle. As nothing is more 
offensive than flattery which is direct and pointed, praise 
is considered as happy and elegant, in proportion to the 
siightness of the associations by which it is conveyed. 

To this tendency which one thought has to introduce 
another, philosophers have given the name of the Asso- 
ciation of ideas ; and, as I would not wish, excepting 
in a case of necessity, to depart from common language, 
or to expose myself to the charge of delivering old doc- 
trines in anew form, I shall continue to make use of the 
same expression. I am sensible, indeed, that the ex- 
pression is by no means unexceptionable ; and that, if 
it be used (as it frequently has been) to comprehend 
those laws by which the succession of all our thoughts 
and of all our mental operations is regulated, the word 

* The Buperioritj which the man of the world posseBnes over the reclase sta- 
^ept in his knowledge of mankind, is partly the resalt of this quicknem and fa- 
cilitj of aasociation. Those trifling circumstances in conversation and beha- 
rioor, which, to the latter, convey only their most obvious and avowed meaning, 
lay open to the former manv of the trains of thought which are connected with 
them, and freqaently give him a distinct view of a character, on that very side 
where ilia aappoaed to be most concealed from his observatien. 
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idea must be understood in a sense much more extensive 
than it is commonly employed in. It is very justly re- 
marked by Dr. Reid, that '^ memory, judgment, reason- 
ing, passions, affections, and purposes ; in a word, every 
operation of the mind, excepting those of sense, is ex- 
cited occasionally in the train of our thoughts : so that, 
if we make the train of our thoughts to be only a train 
of ideas, the word idea must be understood to devote 
all these operations." In continuing, therefore, to em- 
ploy, upon this subject, that language which has been 
consecrated by the practice of our best philosophical 
writers in England, I would not be understood to dis- 
pute the advantages which might be derived from the 
introduction of a new phrase, more precise and more 
applicable to the fact. 

The ingenious author whom I last quoted, seems to 
think that the association of ideas has no claim to be con- 
sidered as an original principle, or as an ultimate fact in 
our nature. '* I believe," says he, " that the original prin- 
ciples of the mind, of which we can give no account, but 
that such is our constitution, are more in number than 
is commonly thought. But we ought not to multiply 
them without necessity. That trains of thinking, which, 
by frequent repetition, have become familiar, should 
spontaneously offer themselves to our fancy, seems to 
require no other original quality but the power of habit." 

With, this observation I cannot agree ; because I think 
it more philosophical to resolve the power of habit into 
the association of ideas, than to resolve the association 
of ideas into habit. 

The word habit, in the sense in which it is com- 
monly employed, expresses that facility which the mind 
acquires, in all its exertions, both animal and intellectu- 
al, in consequence of practice. We apply it to the 
dexterity of the workman ; to the extemporary fluency 
of the orator ; to the rapidity of the arithmetical ac- 
countant. That this facility is the effect of practice, we 
know from experience to be a fact ; but it does not seem 
to be an ultimate fact, nor incapable of analysis. 

In the Essay on Attention, I showed that the effects 
of practice are produced partly on the body, and partly 
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oa the mind* The muscles, which we employ in me- 
chanical operations, ibecome sfronger, and become more 
obedient to the will.. This is a fact, of which it is prob^ 
able that jdiilosophy will neyer be able to give any ex- 
planation. 

But even in mechanical operations, the effects of prac- 
tice are produced partly on the, mind ; and, as far as 
this is the case, they are resolvable into what philoso- 
phers call the association of ideas ; or into that general 
factj which Dr; Reid himself has stated, *^ that trains of 
thinking, which by frequent repetition, have become fa- 
tniUar, spontaneously offer themselves to the mind«" In 
the case of habits which are purely intellectual^ the ef- 
fects of practice resolve themselves completely into this 
principle : and it appears to me more precise and more 
satisfactory, to state the principle , itself as a law of our 
constitution, than to slur it over under the concise ap- 
pellation of habit, which we apply in common to mind 
and to body. 

The tendency in the human mind to associate or con- 
nect its thoughts together, is sometimes called (but very 
improperly) the imagination. Between these two parts 
of oor constitution, there is indeed a very intimate rela- 
tion ; and it is probably owing to this relation, that they 
hav^ been so generally confounded under the same 
name. When the mind is occupied about absent objects 
of sense, (which, I believe, it is habitually in the great 
msyority of mankind,) its train of thought is merely a 
series of conceptions ; or, in common language, of ima- 
ginations.* In the case, too, of poetical imagination, it 
is the association of ideas that supplies the materials 
out of which its combinations are formed ; and when 
such an imaginary combination is become familiar to the 
mind, it is the assot;iation of ideas that connects its dif- 
ferent parts together^ and unites them into one whole. 
The association of ideas, therefore, although perfectly 
distinct from the power -of imagination, is immediately 
and essentially subservient to all its exertions. 

* Accordingly^ Hobbs calls the train of thought in the mind, <' CoDMqaentia 
site series imaginationumV *< Per senem imaginationainjntelUgoJiacceflsioiiesi 
oiiiiis oogitationis «d afiam." — IjeviiUhan, cap. liL 

VOL. I. 27 
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The last observation seems to me to point out, also, 
the circumstaBce which has led the greater part of Eng- 
lish writers, to use -the words imaginaitian and foncff 
as synoBjoKMis. It is obvious that a . creatire imagiaar- 
tion, when a person possesses it so habitually that it may 
be regarded as forming one of the characteristics of his 
genius, implies a power of summoning up, at pleasure, 
a particular class of ideas, and of ideas related to each 
other in a particular manner ; which power can be the 
result only of certain habits df association, which the 
individual has acquired. It is to this power of the mind, 
which is evidently a particular turn of thought, and not 
one of the common principles of our nature, that our best 
writers (so far as I am abl^ to judge) refer, in. general, 
when they make use of the word^aik^: I say, in gene- 
ral ; lor in disquisitions of this sort, m which the best 
writers are seldom precise and steady in the employ- 
ment of words, it is only to their prevailing practice that 
we can appeal as an authority. What the particular re- 
lations are, by which those ideas are connected that are 
subservient to poetical imagination, I shall not inquire at 
presenL I think they are chiefly those of resemblance 
and analogy* But whatever they may be, the power of 
summoning up at picture the ideas so related, as it is 
the ground-work of poetical genius, is of sufficient im- 
portance in the human constitution to deserve an appro- 
priated name ; and, . for this purpose, the word fancff 
would appear to be the most convenient that our lan- 
guage affords. 

Dr« H^id has somewhere observed, that, ^^ the part of 
our constitution on which the association of ideas de*- 
pends, was called, by the older English writers, the /an- 
tasff oi fancy ; " an use of the word, w^ may remark, 
which coincides, in many instanced, with that which I 
propose to make of it. U differs from it only^ in this, 
that these writers applied it to the associati<»i of ideas 
in general, whereas I restrict its application to that habit 
of association, which is subservient to poetical imagina- 
tion« 

^ According to the explanation, which has now been 
gtven to the word fancjf^ the office of this power is to 
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collect materials for the hu^tMOion ; and therefore the 
latter power presupposes the' former, while the former 
does not necessarilj suppose the latter. A man whose 
habits of association present to him, for illustrating or 
•embellishing a 8u]:]ject, a number of resembling or of 
analogous ideas, we call a man of fancy ; bat fot an ef- 
fort of imagination, various other powers are necessary, 
particularly the powers of taste and of judgment ; with- 
out which, we can hope to prodaoe Aodiing that will be 
a source of pleasure to others. It is the power of fancy 
which supplies the poet with metaphorical hmeoage, and 
with all toe analogies which are the foundation of his 
allusions ; bat it is the power of imagination that creates 
the complex scenes he dedcrifoes^ and the fictitious char- 
acters he delineates. To iancy, we apply the4epithet8 of 
rich or luxuriant ; to imagination, those ^ beautiful <nr 
sublime. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Principles of AieociatioA among our Ideee. 

The facts which L stated in the former section, to il- 
lustrate the tendency of ^ perception, or of an idea, to 
suggest ideas relatea to it, are so obvious ^s to be matter 
of common remark. But the relations which connect all 
our thoughts together, and the laws which regulate their 
succession, were but little attended to before the publica- 
tion of Mr. Hume's Writings, 

It is well Itnown to those who are in the least conver- 
sant with the present state of metaphysical science, that 
this eminent writer has attempted to reduce all the prin- 
ciples of association among our ideas to three : Resem- 
blance, Contiguity in time and place, and Cause apd 
Efiect. The attempt was great, and worthy :of his jgea- 
ius ; but it has been shown by several writers since Ws 
time,* that his enumeration is not only incomplete, but 
that it is even indistinct, so far it goes. 

* See in partteiilar, Lord Kaihbs's EUnunts of CritUiim, and Dc G«M«n'-« 
Embqm ^n UemMB. See «lflp Dr. Ca||MSX.I.'b PUilMOi^iif.pketoric, Tul.i. p. 
197. » 
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It is not necessary for eqj present purpose, that I dtould 
enter into a critical examination of this part of Mr. 
Hume's system : or that I should attempt to specify 
those principles of association which he has omitted. 
Indeed, it does not seem to me, that the proMem admits 
of a satisfactory solution,; for there is no possible relation 
among the objects of knowledge, which may not serve to 
connect them together in the mind ; and, therefore, al-- 
though one enumeration may be - more comprehensive 
than another, a perfectly complete enumeration is scarce! j 
to be expected. 

Nor is it merely in consequence of the relations among 
things, that our notions of them are associated : they are 
frequently coupled together by meaiis of relations among 
die words which denote them ; such w a similarity of 
sound, or other circumstances still more trifling. The 
alliteration which is so common in poetry, and in prover- 
bial sayings, seems to arise, partly at least, from associa- 
tions of ideas founded on the accidental circumstance, of 
the two words which express them beginning with the 
same letter. 

4 

'^ Bat thousands die, without or this or that. 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat.'/ 

Pors'9 £p. to Lord Batkurst 
" Ward tried, on Pappies, and the Poor, his drop.". 

Id, Imiiat, qf HoRACWi, 

** Puffii^ powders, patches^ Bibles, biliets-^oux." 

Rope of th» Loch, 

This indeed pleases only on slight occasions, when it may 
be supposed that the mind is in some degree pla3rful, 
and under the influence of those principles . of associa- 

It is obMrred by Dr. BeAttie^ that sometliing like an attempt to enumerate the 
lawf of uaoeMtMHi ie to befovnd in Aristotle ; who, in spedkiBf of Recolleotion, 
insMinates, with bis usoal brevity, that " the relations, by which we are led from 
one thought to another, in tracing out, -or hunting after" as he calls it, "any 
vartienlar thonght whioli does not immediatelirocctir, are chiefly three; Jiesem- 
bUnee, Contrariety, and Contiguity." See JHssertatiom, Moral and CriUeal, p. 
9. Also p. 145. 

The pasMge to which Dr. Beattie refers, is m IbUows : 

'Omv svf mftifUfunoTUifit^tt, utuofu^ rfif w^ri^m rttik wmlnm^ Sfi^ Av 

Aaanvr. ds Mmor. H lUminiie. tol. i. p. 6B1/Edit Dtf Vaj.. 
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tion "which commonlj take place when we are careless 
and disengaged. Every person must be offended with 
the second line of the following couplet, which forms 
part of a very sublime^escription of the Divine Power : 

*' Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal par^^ 
As fbll, as perfect, in a Hair as Uearf 

JSssay on Man^ -£fv 1. 

Tp these observations, it may be added,, that things 
which have no known relation to each other, are often 
associated, in consequence of their producing similar ef- 
fects on the mind. Some of the finest poetical allusions 
are founded on this principle; and, accordingly, if the 
reader is not possessed of sensibility congenial to that 
of the poet, he will be apt to" overlook their meaning, 
or to censure them as absurd. To such a critic it would 
not be easy to vindicate the heauty of the following 
stanza, in an Ode addressed to a lady by the author of 
The Seasons : 

" Oh thod, whose tender, serious )eye 
Expressive speaks the soul I love ; -> 
The gentle azure of ^he sky, ' 
The pensive shadows of the grove.'^ 

I have already Said, that the view.of the subject which 
I propose to take, does not require a complete enume- 
ration of our principles of association. There' is, how- 
ever, an important distinction among them, to which I 
shall have occasion frequently to refer^ and which, as^ far 
as I know, has not hitherto attracted the notice of phi- 
losophers. The relations upon which some of them are 
founded, are perfectly obvious to the mind ; those which 
are the foundation of others, are discovered only in con- 
sequence of particular efforts of attention. Of the for- 
mer kind, are the relations of Resemblance and Analo- 
gy, of Contrariety, of Vicinity in time and place, and 
those which arise from accidental coincidences in the 
sound of different words. These, in general, connect 
our thoughts together, when they are -suffered to take 
their natural course, and when we are conscious of lit- 
tle or no active exertion. Of the latter kind,, are the 
relations of Cause and Effect, of Means and End, of 
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Premised and Cmiclusion ; and* those others, which reg- 
ulate the train df thought in the mind of the Philoso- 
pher, when he is engaged in a particular inyestigation. 

It is owing to this distinction, that transitions, which 
would be highly olSensive in philosophical writing, are 
the most pleasing of any in poetry. In the former spe- 
cies of composition, we expect to see an author lay 
down a distinct plan or method, and observe it rigorous- 
ly ; without allowiiig himself to ramble into digressioos, 
suggesjed by the .accidental ideas pr expressions which 
may occur to. him in his progress. In that state of mind 
in. which poetry is read, such digressions are not only 
agreeable, but necessary to the ejOfect^ and aa arrange- 
ment founded on the spontaneous and seemingly casual 
order of our thoughts, . pleases more than one suggest- 
ed by an acqmrate analysis of the subject. 
. How absurd would the long digression in praise of 
Industry, in Thomson's Autumn, appear, if it occurred 
in a prose essay ! — a digression, however, which, in that 
beautiful poem, arises naturally and insensibly from the 
view of a luxuriant harvest'; and which as naturally 
leads the Poet back to the point where his excursion 
began : 

'* AH is the gift of Industry j whatever 

ExaJtSy embellishes, and renders life 

Deh'ghtful. Pensi re Winter, isheer'd by, him; 

Sits at the social fire, and -happy hears-* 

Th' excluded tempest idly rave along ; 

His hardened fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 

WitTiout him Summer were an arid waste ; 
' Nor to th' Autumnal months could thus transmit 

Thotie full, mature, immeasurable stores, 

That waiving round, recall my wander iug song." 

In Goldsmith's TraveUef^ the transitions are "managed 
with consummate skill ; and yet, how different from that 
logical method which would be suited to a philosophical 
discourse on the stale of society in the different parts 
of Europe J Some of the finest are suggested by the 
associating principle of Contrast. Thus, after describ- 
ing the effeminate and debased Romand, the Poet pro- 
ceeds, to the Swiss : 

" My soul, turn from them, — turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display." 
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And after paintipg some defects in the manners of this 
gallant but unrefined people, his thoughts are led to those 
of the French : 

" To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I tarn, — and France displays her bright domain." 

The transition which occurs in the following lines, 
seems to be suggested by the accidental mention of a 
word ; and is certainly one of the happiest in our lan- 
guage. 



c< 



Heavens ! how unlike their Beljgie sires of old 1 
Ronj^ypoofi content, nngoTemaUy bold ; 
War in each breast, and .freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! — 
— Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies, where Britain courts the western spring." 

Numberless illustrations of the same remark might be 
collected from the ancient Poets, more particularly from 
the Georgics of Virgil, where the singular felicity of the 
transitions has attracted the notice even of those, who 
have been the least disposed to indulge themselves in 
philosophical refinements concerning the principles of 
Criticism. A celebrated instance of this kind occurs in 
the end of the first Book; — the consideration of the 
weather and of its common prognostics leading the fancy, 
in the first place, to those more extraordinary phenome- 
na, which, according to the superstitious belief of the 
vulgar, are the forerunners of political revolutions ; and, 
afterwards, to the death of Caesar, and the battles of 
Pharsalia and Philippic The manner in which the Poet 
returns to his original subject, displays that exquisite art 
which is to be derived only from the diligent and en- 
lightened study of nature* , 

" Scilicet et tempus veniet, ciim finibus iilis 
^ Agricola^ incurro terram moJitua arjatro, 
Exesa inveniet sea bra rubigine pila ; 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit fnanes, 
Grandiaque elTossis roirabitur bssa sepulchris." 

The facility with which ideas are associated in the 
mind^ is very difierent in different individuals : a circum- 
stance which, as I shall afterwards show, lays the foun- 
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dation of remarkable varieties among n^u, both in re- 
spect of genius and of character. I am inclined, too, to 
think that, in the other sex (probably in consequence of 
early education) ideas are more easily associated together, 
than in the minds of men* Hence jthe liveliness of their 
fancy, and the superiority they possess in epistolary writ- 
ing, and in those kinds of poetry, in which the' principal 
reoommendations are ^ase of thought and expression. 
Hence, too,- the facility with which they contract or lose 
habits, and accommodate their minds to -new situations ; 
and, 1 may add, the disposition they have to that species of 
superstition which is founded on accidental combinations 
of circumstances; The influence which this facility of 
association, has on the power of Taste, shall be afterwards 
considered. 



SECTION III. 

Of the Power which the Mind has over the Train of its Thoughts. 

By means of the Association of Ideas, a constant cur- 
rent of thoughts, if I may use the expression, is made to 
pass through the mind while we are awake. Sometimes 
the current is interrupted, and the thoughts diverted into 
a new channel, in consequence of the ideas suggested 
by other men, or of the objects of perception with which 
we are surrounded. So completely, however, is the mind 
in this particular subjected to physical laws, that it has 
been justly observed^* we cannot by an effort of our will, 
call Up any one thought ; and that the the train of our 
ideas depends on causes which operate in a manner inex- 
plicable by us. 

This observation, although it has been censured as 
paradoxical, is almost self-evident ; for, to call up a par- 
ticular thought, supposes it to be already in the mind. 
As 1 shall have frequent occasion, however, to refer to 
the observation afterwards, I shall endeavour to obviate 
the only objection which, 1 think, can reasonably be 

urged against it; and which is founded on that operation 

, • - — ■ ■ — * ... 

* Bj Lord^AiMBs^ and others. 
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of the mind, which is commonly called recollection or 
intentional memory. 

It is evident, that before we attempt to recollect the 
particular circumstances of any event, that event in gen- 
eral must have been an object of our attention. We 
remember the outlines of the story, but cannot at first 
give a complete account of it. If we wish to recall 
these circumstances, there are only two ways in which 
we can proceed. We must either form different sup- 
positions, and then consider which of these tallies best 
with the other circumstances of the event ; or, by re- 
volving in our mind the circumstances we remember, 
we must endeavour to excite the . recollection of the 
other circumstances associated with them. The first of 
these processes is, properly speaking, an inference of 
reason, and plainly furnishes no exception to the doc- 
trine already deliverecU We have an instance of the 
other mode of recollection, when we .are at a loss for 
the beginning of a sentence in reciting a composition 
that we do not perfectly remember ; in which case we 
naturally repeat over, two or three times, the concluding 
words of the preceding sentence, in, order to call up the 
other words which used to be connected with them in 
the memory. In this instance, it is evident, that the cir- 
cumstances wc desire to remember, . are not recalled to 
the mind in immediate consequence pf an exertion of 
volition, but are »]ggested by some other circumstances 
with which they are connected, independently of our 
wiij, by 4he laws of our constitution. 

Notwithstanding, however, the inunediatc dependence 
of the train of our thoughts on the laws of association, 
it must not be imagined that the will possesses no influ- 
ence over it This influence, indeed, is^ not exercised 
directly and immediately, as we . are apt to suppose, on 
a superficial view of the subject : but it is, nevertheless, 
very extensive in its effiacts ; and the difierent . degrees 
in which it is possessed by difierent individuals, consti- 
tute some of the most striking inequalities among men, 
in point of intellectual capacity. 

Of the powers which the mind possesses over the 
train of its thoughts, the most obvious is its power of 

VOL, I. 28 
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singling oat any one of them at pleasure ; of detaining 
it ; and of making it a particular object of attention. 
By doing so, we not only stop the succession that would 
otherwise take place, but, in consequence of our bring* 
ing to view the less obvious relations among our ideas, 
we frequently divert the current of our thoughts into a 
new channel. If, for example, when I am indolent and 
inactive, the name of Sir Isaac Newt6n accidentally oc- 
cur to me, it will perhaps suggest, one after another, tiie 
names of some other eminent mathematicians and as- 
tronomers, or of some of his illustrious contemporaries 
and friends : and a number of them may pass in Review 
before me, without engaging my curiosity in any consid- 
erable degree. In a different state of mind, the name 
of Newton will lead my thoughts to the principal inci- 
dents of his life, and the more striking feattires of his 
character : or, if my mind be ardent and vigorous, will 
lead my attention to the sublime discoveries he made, 
and gradually engage me in some philosophical investi- 
gation. To every object, there are others which bear 
bbvions and striking relations ; and others^ also, whose 
relation to it does not readily occur to us, unless we 
dwell upon it for some time, and place it before us in 
difierent points of view. 

But the principal power we fiossess over the train of 
our ideais, is founded on the influence which our habits 
of thinking have on the laws of Assocmtioh ; an influ- 
ence which is so great, that we may often form a pretty 
shrewd judgment concerning a man's prevailing turn of 
thought, from the transitions he makes in conversation or 
in writing. It is well known, too, that by means of hab- 
it, a particular associating principle may be strengthened 
to such a degree, as to give us a command of all the 
different ideas in our mind, which have a certain relation 
to each other ; so that when any one of the class occurs 
to us, we have almost a certainty that it will suggest the 
rest. What confidence in bis own powers must a speak- 
er possess, when he rises without premeditation, in a 
popular assembly^ to amuse his audience with a lively or 
an humorous speech ! Such a confidence, it is evident^ 
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can only arise from a long experience of the strength of 
particular associating principles. 

To how great a degree this part of our constitution 
may be influenced by habit, appears from facts which 
are familiar to every ooe. A man who has an ambition 
to become a ponster, seldom or never fails in the attain- 
ment of his object ; that is, he seldom or never fails in 
acquiring a power which other men have not, of sum- 
moning up, on a particular occasion, a number bf words 
di^rent from each other in meaning, and resembling 
each other, . more or less, in sound. I am inclined to 
think that even genuine wit is a habit acquired in a simr 
liar way ; and that, although some individuals may, from 
natural constitution, be more fitted than others to ac- 
quire this habit, it is founded in every case on a peculiarly 
strong association among certain classes of our ideas, 
which gives the person who possesses it, a command 
over those ideas which is denied to ordinary men. But 
there is no instance in which the effect of habits of asso- 
ciation is more remarkable, than in those men who pos- 
sess a facility of rhyming. That a man should be able 
to express his thoughts perspicuously and elegantly under 
the restraints which rhyme imposes, would appear to be 
incredible, if we did not know it to be fact. Such a 
power implies a wonderful command both of ideas and 
of expressions, and yet daily experience shows that it 
may be gained with very little practice. Pope tells us 
with respect to himself, that ne could express him- 
self not only more concisely, but more easily, in rhyraie 
than in prose.* 

Nor is it only in these trifling aQcomplishments that 
we may trace the influence of habits of association, Ip 
every instance of invention, either in the fine^ art3, in the 
mechanical arts, or in the sciences, there is som^new 
idea, or some new combination of ideas, brought to light 
by the inventor. This, undoubtedly, m^y often Ijappep 



*" When habU U once gained, nothing m easy as priotice. Cioero wntes, 
that Antipater the Sidonian could pour forth hexamelers extempore ; and that, 
wheneTer he ehoM to versify, words followed him of looaise. We may add to 
Antipater, the ancient rhapsodists of the Greeks, and the modern improvisatori 
of the lulians." Harris's Phil Inq, 108, 110. 
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ill a way which he is unable to explain ; that is, hk in- 
vention may be suggested to him by some lucky thought^ 
the origin of which he is unable to trace. But when a 
man possesses a habitual fertility of invention in any par- 
ticular art or science, and can rely with confidence on 
liis inventive powers, whenever he is called upon to ex- 
ert them, he must have acquired, by previous habits of 
study, a command over certain classes of bis ideas, which 
^mables him, at pleasure, to bring them under his review. 
The illustratimi of these subjects may throw light on 
some processes of the mind which are not in general well 
understood : and 1 shall, accordingly, in the following 
section, offer a few hints with respect to those habits of 
association which are the foundation of wit ; of the power 
of rhyming ; of poetical fancy ; and of invention in mat- 
ters of science. 

SECTION IV. 

IHustratUmi of the DoctriiM stated in the preoeding Secttaa. 

1._Of Wit- 
According to Locke, Wit consists." in the assemblage 
of ideas ; and putting those together with quickness and 
variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or con- 
gruity,'' * I would add to this definition, (rather by way 
of comment than of amendment,) that wit implies a 
power of calling up at pleasure the ideas which it com- 
bines : and I am inclined to believe, that the entertain- 
ment which it gives to the hearer, is founded, in a con- 
siderable degree, on his surprise at the command which 
the man of wit has acquired over a part of the constitu- 
tion, which is so little subject to the will. 

That the effect of wit depends partly, at least, on the 
circumstance now mentioned, appears evidently from 
this, that we are more pleased with a bon mot, which oc- 
curs in conversation, than with one in print ; and that we 
never fiiil to receive disgust from wit, when we suspect 

it to be premediated. The pleasure, too, we receive 

— — ^ 

** £flMy on Human Undentanding, book ii« chap. 11. 
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from wit, is heightened, when the original idea is started 
by one person, and the related idea by another. Dr. 
Campbell has remarked, that '* a witty repartee is infi- 
niteJy more pleasing than a witty attack ; and that an aU 
hision will appear excellent when thrown out extem- 
pore in conyersation, which would be deemed execrable 
in print.'' ' In all these cases, the wit considered abso- 
lutely is the same. The relations which are discovered 
between the compared ideas ans equally new : ' and yet, 
as soon as we suspect that the wit was premeditated, 
the pleasure we receive from it is inlfinitely diminished. 
Instances indeed may be mentioned, in which we are 
pleased with contemplating an unexpected relation be- 
tween ideas, without any reference to the habits of as- 
sociation in the mind of the person who discovered iU 
A ban mot produced at the game of cross-purposes would 
not fail to create amusement ; but in such cases, our 
pleasure seems chiefly to arise from the surprise we feel 
at so extraordinary a coincidence between a question 
and an answer coming from persons who had no direct 
communication with each other. 

Of the effect added to wit by the promptitude with 
which its combinations are formed, Fuller appears to 
have had a very just idea, from what he has recorded of 
the social hours of our two great English Dramatists. 
*^ Johnson^s parts were not so ready to run of them- 
selves, as able to answer the spur ; so that it may be 
truly said of him, that he had an elaborate wit y wrought 
out by his own industry. — Many wer^ the wit-combats 
between him and Shakspeare, which two I behold like 
a Spanish great galleon, and an English man of war. 
Johnson ^like the former) was built far higher in learn- 
ing ; solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare, 
with the English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter 
in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention."* 

I before observed, that the pleasure we receive from 
wit is increased, when the two ideas between which the 
relation is discovered, are suggested by different per- 

* History of the Worthiev of England, itondofii 16CS. 
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soas. In the case of a ban mot ocQurring in conversa* 
tion, the reason of this is abundantly obvious ; because, 
when the related ideas are suggested by different per- 
sonsi we have a proof that the wit was not preoieditated. 
But even in a written composition, we are much more 
delighted when the subject was furnished to the author 
by another person, than when he chooses the topic on 
which he is tp display his wit. Ho\y much would the 
pleasure we receive from the Key to the Lock be dimiu- 
ished, if we suspected that the author had the key in 
view when he wrote that poem ; and that he introduced 
some expressions, in order to furnish a. subject for tbe 
wit of the commentator ? How totally would it destroy 
the pleasure we receive from a parody on a poem, if we 
suspected that both were productions of the same 
author ? The truth seems to be, that when both the re- 
lated ideas are suggested by the same person, we have 
not a very satisfactory proof of any thing uncommon in 
the intellectual habits of the author. We may sui^oct 
that both ideas occurred to him at the same time ; and 
we know that in the dullest and most phlegmatic 
minds, such extraordinary associations will sometimes 
take place. But when the subject of tbe wit is furnish- 
ed by one person, and the wit suggested by another, we 
have a proof, not only that the author's mind abounds 
with such singular associations, but that he has a wit 
perfectly at command. 

As an additional confirmation of these observations, 
we m^ remark, that the more an author is limited by 
his subject, the more we are pleased with his wit. And, 
therefore, the effect of wit does not arise solely from the 
unexpected relations which it presents to the mind, but 
arises, in part, from the surprise it excites at those intel- 
lectual habits which give it birth. It is evident, that the 
more the author is circumscribed in tbe choice of bis 
materials, the greater must be the command which he 
has acquired over those associating principles on which 
wit depends, and of consequence, according to the fore- 
going doctrine, the greater must be the surprise ^nd the 
pleasure which his wit produces. In Addison's cele- 
brated verses to Sir Godfrey Kneller on his picture of 
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George the first, ia which he compares the painter to 
Phidias, and the subjects of his pencil to the Grecian 
Deities, the range of the iPoet's wit was necessarily con^ 
fised within very narrow bounds ; and what principally de- 
lights us iQ that performance is, the surprising ease and 
felicity with w*hich he runs the parallel between the Eng- 
lish history and the Greek mythology. Of all the allu- 
sions which the following passage contains, there is not 
one, taken singly, of very extraordinary merit ; and yet 
the effect of the whole is uaoommonly great, from the 
singular power of combination, which so long and so dif- 
ficult an exertion discovers. ' 

" Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 
Through many a god. advanc'd to Jove, 
And uught the pdished rockp to shine 
With airs and lineaments divine. 
Till Greece amaz'd and half afraid, ' 
Th' assembled deities survey 'd. 

** Great Pan, who wont to chase the fair. 
And loTfd the ^reading oak, was there ; 
Old Saturn, too, with up-cast eyes^ 
Beheld his abdicated skies ; 
And mighty Mars, for war renoWn'd, 
In adamantine armour frown 'd ; 
By him the childless Goddess rose, 
Minerva, studious to compose , 

Her twisted threads ; .the web she strung, 
And over a loom of marble hung ; 
Thetis, the trouble ooean's queen, - 
Match'd with a mortal next was seen, 
Reclining on a funeral urn, 
Her short-lived darling son to niourn ; 
The last was he, whose thunder slew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. 
That from a hundred bills ally'd. 
In impious leagae their king dcfy'd," 

According to the view which I have given of the na- 
ture of Wit, the pleasure we derive from that assemblage 
of ideas which it presents, is greatly heightened and en- 
livened by our surprise at the command displayed over a 
port of the constitution, which, in our own case, we find 
to be so little subject to tJie will. We consider Wit -as 
a sort of feat or trick of intellectual dexterity, analogous, 
in some respects, to the extraordinary performances oif 
jugglers and rope-dancers; and in both cases, the 
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pleasure we receive from the exhibition, is explicable 
in party (I, by no means, say entirely,) on the same prin- 
ciples. 

If these remarks be just, it seems to follow as a con- 
sequence, that those men who are most deficient in . the 
power of prompt combination, will be most poignantly 
affected by it, when exerted at the will of -another : and 
therefore, the Qharge of jealousy and envy brought against 
rival Wits, when disposed to look grave at each other's 
jests, may perhaps be obviated in a way less injurious to 
their character. 

The same remarks suggest a limitation, or rather an 
explanation, of an assertion of Lord Chesterfield's, that 
^^ genuine wit never made any man laugh since the crea- 
tion of the world." The observation, 1 believe, to be 
just, if by genuine wit, we mean wit, wholly divested of 
every mixture of humor : and if by laughter we mean, that 
convulsive and noisy agitation which is excited by the ludi- 
crous. — ^But there is unquestionably a ^mt/e appropriated to 
the flashes of wit ;-— :a smile of surprise and wonder ; — ^not 
altogether unlike the effect produced on the mind and 
the countenance, by a feat of legerdemain when executed 
with uncommon success. 



II. — Of Rhyme. 

The pleasure we receive from rhyme, seems also to 
arise, partly, from our surprise at the command which 
the Poet must have acquired over the train of his ideas, 
in order to be able to express himself with elegance and 
the appearance of ease, under the restraint which rhyme 
imposes. In witty or in humorous performances, this 
surprise serves to enliven that which the wit or the hu- 
mor produces, and renders^ its effects more sensible- 
How flat do the liveliest and most ludicrous thoughts ap- 
pear in blank verse ! And how wonderfully is the wit 
of Pope heightened, by the easy and happy rhymes in 
which it is expressed I 

It must not, however, be imagined, either in the case 
of wit or of rhyme, that the pleasure arises solely from 
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our sarprise at the uncommon habits of association 
which the author discovers. In the former case, there 
must be presented to the mind, an unexpected analogy 
or relation between different ideas : and perhaps other 
circumstances must concur to render the wit perfect. 
If the combination has no other merit than that of bring- 
ing together two ideas which never met before, we may 
be surprised at its oddity, but we do not consider it as 
a proof of wit. On the contrary, the want of any anal* 
ogj or relation between the combined ideas, leads us to 
suspect, that the one did not suggest the other, in con- 
sequence of any habits of association ; but th^t the two 
were brought together by study, or by mere accident* 
All that 1 affirm is, that when the analogy or relation is 
pleasing in itself, our pleasure is heightened by 6ur sur-* 
prise at the author's habits of association when compar* 
ed with our own. In the case of rhyme, too, there is 
undoubtedly a certain degree of pleasure arising from 
the recurrence of the same sound. We frequently ob- 
serve children amuse themselves with repeating over 
single words which rhyme together : and the lower peo«» 
pie, who derive little pleasure from poetry, excepting 
in so far as it affects the ear, are so pleased with the 
echo of the rhymes, that when they read verses where 
it is not perfect, they are apt to supply the Poet's de- 
fects, by violating the common rules of pronunciation. 
This pleasure, however, is heightened by our admira- 
tion at the miraculous powers which the poet must have 
acquired over the train of his ideas, and over all the va- 
rious modes of expression which the language affords, 
in order to convey instruction and entertainment, vvith- 
out transgressing the established laws of regular versi- 
fication. In some of the lower kinds of poetry; for 
example, in acrostics, and in the lines which are adapt- 
ed to bauts-rimesj the merit lies entirely in this command 
of thought and expression ; or, in other words, in a 
command of ideas founded on extraordinary habits of 
association. Even some authors of a superior class oc- 
casionally show an inclination to display their knack at 
rhyming, by introducing, at the end of the first line of a 
couplet, some word to which the language hardly affordi 
VOL. I. 29 
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a corresponding sound. Swift, in his more trifling 
pieces, abounds with instances of this; and in Hudi* 
bras, when the author uses his douUe and triple rhymes, 
many couplets have no merit whatever but what arises 
from difficulty of execution. 

The pleasure we receive from rhyme in serious com-- 
poflitiotts, arises from a combination of different circum^ 
stances which my present subject does not lead me to 
investigate particularly.* I am persuaded, however, 
that it arises, in part, from our surprise at the Poet's 
habits of association, which enable him to convey his 
thoughts with ease and beauty, notwithstanding the nar« 
row Umits within which his choice^ of expression is con^ 
fined* One proof of this is, that if there appear anj 
mark of constraint, either in the ideas or in the expres- 
sion, our pleasure is proportionally diminished. The 
thoughts must seem to suggest each other, and the 
rhymes to be only an accidental circumstance. The 
same remark may be made on the measure of the verse* 
When in its greatest perfection, it does not appear to be 
the result of labor, but to be dictated by nature, or 
prompted by inspiration. In Pope's best verses, the 
idea is expressed with as little inver^km of style, and 
wi^ as much conciseness, precision, and propriety, as 
the author could have attained, bad he been writing 
prose : without any apparent exertion on his part, the 
words seem spontaneously to arrange themselves in the 
most musical numbers, 

*• fFhile still a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp'd in namberB, for the nambera oame.^ 

This facility of versification, it is true, may be, and prob- 

* In Elegiac poetry, the reeuirenee of the flam« •oond, and the uniflmnity m 
the •tructure ot the unification which this necesaarUy occavioui^ are pecoUarly 
■uited to the inactivity of the mind, and to the slow and equable succession of its 
idoat, vlMn under the influenee of tender or melaneholy paoMOBs ; and, accord* 
ingly, in such casea, even the Latin poeta, though the genius of their language 
be rery ill fitted for compoeitionB in rhyme, occaaionaJly indulge tbemaelyea m 
iomathing very naarly approaching to it : 

*< Memnona ai mater , mater ploravit Achillemi 

Et tangant masrnas tristia fata Deas ; 
Flebilis indignos Blegeia eolre eapillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tlbi nomen edU" 

Many other instances of the aame kind might be produced from the Elegiac 
Taraee of Ovid andTiboUoa. 
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abl J is, in most cases, only apparent : and it is reasona- 
ble to think, that in the most perfect poetical prodnc- 
tions, not <H)ly the choice of words but the choice of 
ideas, is influenced by the rhymes. — In a prose compo- 
sition, the author holds on in a direct coarse according 
to the plan he has previously formed ; but in a poem, 
the rhymes which occur to him are perpetually diyerting 
him to the right hand or to the left, by suggesting ideas 
which do not naturally rise out of his subject. This, I 
presmne, is Butler's meaning in the following couplet : 

*' Rhymes the rudder are of verses^ 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses.*^ 

But although this may be the case in fact, the poet must 
employ all his art to conceal it : insomuch that if be 
finds himself under a necessity to intnxluoe, on account 
of the rhymes, a superfluous idea, or ah awkward ex- 
pression, he must place it in the first line of the coiip<- 
let, and not in the second ; for the reader naturally pre- 
suming that the lines were composed in the order in 
which the author arranges them, is more apt to suspect 
the second line to be accommodated to the first, than 
the first to the secend. And this slight artifice is, in 
general^ sufficient to impose on that degree o£ attention 
with which poetry is read. Who can doubt that, in the 
feUowisg liaeSy Pope, wrote the ficst for the sake of the 
second ? 

" A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
Ad honest man 's the noblest work ofGod.^ 

Were the first of these lines, or a line equally nnaaeaa* 
ing, placed last, the couplet would have aj^ared exe- 
craUe-to a person of the most moderate taste* 

It affords a strong confirmation of the foregoing ob- 
servations, that the Poets of some nations have delight- 
ed in the practice of alliteration, as well as of rhyme, 
iaind have even considered it as an essential circumstance 
in versification. Dr« Beattie observes^ that ^^ some an- 
cient English poems are more distinguished by allitera* 
tion, than by any other poetical contrivance. In the 
works of Langland, even when no regard is had to 
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rhyme, and but little to a rude sort of anapaestic meas* 
ure, it seems to have been a rule, that three words at 
least of each line should begin with the same letter." 
A late author informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, 
alliteration is considered as a circumstance no less essen- 
tial than rhyme.* He mentions also several other re- 
straints, which must add wonderfully to the difficulty of 
versification; and which appear to us to be perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious. If that really be the case, the 
whole pleasure of the reader or hearer arises from his 
surprise at the facility of the Poet's composition under 
these complicated restraints ; that is, from his surprise 
at the command which the Poet has acquired over his 
thoughts and expressions. In our rhyme, I ackno^'- 
ledge, that the coincidence of sound is agreeable in it- 
self; and only affirm, that .the pleasure which the ear 
receives from it, is heightened by the other considera-> 
tion. 



III. — Of Poetical Fanct. 

There is another habit of association, which, in some 
men, is very remarkable ; that which is the foundajtion 
of Poetical Fancy : a talent which agrees with Wit in 
some circumstances, but which differs from it essentially 
in others. 

The pleasure we receive from Wit, agrees in one 
particular with the pleasure which arises from poetical 
allusions ; that in both cases we are pleased with con- 
templating an analogy between two different subjects. 
But they differ in this, that the man of Wit has no oth- 
er aim than to combine analogous ideas ;t whereas no 
allusion can, with propriety, have a place in serious po- 



* « The Icelandic poetry reqaires two things; viz. words with the same ini- 
tial letten, and words of the same sonnd. It was divided into stanzas, each of 
which ecnunsted of fbur couplets ; and eioh of these couplets was again com- 
posed of two hemistics, of which every one contained six syllables ; and it was 
not allowed to angment this number, except in cases of the greatest necessity." 
See Vav Troil's Leitett im Iceland, p. 906. 

t I speak here of pore and unmixed wi^ and not of wit. blended, as it is moat 
eommonly, with some degree of hnmor. 
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etry, unless it either illustrate or adorn the principal 
subject. If it has both these recommendations^ the al- 
lusion is perfect. If it has neither, as is often the case 
with the allusions of Cowley and of Young, the Fancy 
of the Poet degenerates into Wit. 

If these observations be well-founded, they suggest a 
rule with respect to poetical allusions, which has not al- 
ways been sufficiently attended to. It frequently hap- 
pens, that two subjects bear an analogy to each other 
in more respects than one ; and where such can be 
found, they undoubtedly furnish the most favorable of 
all occasions for the display of Wit. But, in serious 
poetry, I am inclined to think, that however striking 
these analogies may be, and although each of them 
might, with propriety, be made the foundation of a sep- 
arate allusion, it is improper, in the course of the sam^e 
allusion, to include more than one of them ; as, by doing 
so, an author discovers an affectation of wit, or a de- 
sire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrating or adorn- 
ing the subject of his composition. 

I formerly defined Fancy to be a power of associa- 
ting ideas according to relations of reseiiiblance and 
analogy. This definition will probably be thought too 
general ; and to approach too near to that given of Wit. 
In order to discover, the necessary limitations, . we shall 
consider what the circumstances are, which please us 
in poetical allusions. As these allusions are suggested 
by Fancy, and are the most striking instances in which 
it displays itself, the received rules of Critics with re- 
spect to them, may throw some light on the mental 
power which gives them birth. 

1 . An allusion pleases, by illustrating a subject com- 
paratively obscure. Hence, I apprehend, it will be 
found, that allusions from the intellectual world to the 
material, are more pleasing, than from the material world 
to the intellectual. Mason, in his Ode to Memory, com- 
pares the influence of that faculty over our ideas, to the 
authority of a general over his troops : 

''* thou, whose sway 



The throng'd ideal hosts obey ; 

Who bidst their ranks now vanish, now appear, 

Flame in the yan, or darken in the rear." 
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Would the allusioa have been equally pleasing, from a 
general marshalling his soldiers, tx> Memory and the suc- 
cession of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig- 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tapestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we receiTe from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affords of the aa- 
tbor's idea.* No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would think of comparing the difference be- 
tween its sides, to that between an original compositkiq 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the 
difficulty of attending to the subjects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisible to itself. To hare 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's con^arison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel- 
ler among the Alps, has been much, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration i 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl- 
edgef that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic wwks, but in compositions written under the in- 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every physir 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case with the banished Duke, in Shakspeare's An you 
like itj who, in the language of that Poet, 

** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in ev^rj thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully lieightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

-MHope and fear, alternate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun. 

Here tbe analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these of^posite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : .but the favorite excuraions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear* 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
is, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural objects^ and a 
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Would the all' .j^iforioos fiom them. It 

general mar t images can be acquired : 

cession of ... be ready to present them- 

The ' aalogous subject occurs. And 

work cdC poetical genius is almost al- 
ures ^ jxfjoisite sensibility to the beauties 
a h 

an ^ the subject of Fancy, it may not be 

a .^^uk^ that its two qualities are, liveliness 

) .V. The word lively refers to the quickness 

V. :adon. The word rich or luxuriant to the 

Li^^^ociated ideas. 
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. V . — ^Or lNVE5tI0N IN THE ArTS AND SCIENCES. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences has a striking resemblance. 
Like them, it implies a command over certain classes of 
ideas, which, in ordinary men, are not equally subject to 
the will : and like them, too, it is the result of acquired 
habits, and not the original gift of nature. 

Of the process of the mind in scientific invention, I 
propose afterwards to treat fully wider the article of Rea* 
soning ; and I shall therefore confine myself at present 
to a few detached remarks upon some views of the sub* 
ject which are suggested by the foregoing inquiries. 

Before we proceed it may be proper to take notice of 
the distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former,* as has been frequently remarked, is 
to produce something which had no existence before ; 
that of the latter, to bring to light something which did 
exist, but which was concealed from common observation. 
Thus we say, Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; 
Sanctorius invented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo dis* 
covered the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood. It appears, therefere, that im- 
provements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of observation, 
are properly called discoveries. 
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AgreeaWy to this analogy is the use which we make 
of these words, when we apply them to subjects purely 
intellectual. As truth is eternal and immutable, and has 
no dependence on our belief or disbelief of it, a person 
who brings to light a truth formerly unknown, is said to 
make a discovery. A person, on the other hand, who 
contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called 
an inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented the 
method of prime and ultimate i'atios ; and he invented 
the method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by which we 
produce an effect, or accomplish an end, is considered 
as an invention. Discoveries in science, therefore, un- 
less they are made by accident, imply the exercise of 
invention ; and accordingly, the word invention is com-' 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sci- 
ences, as well as in the Arts. It is in this general sense 
that 1 employ it in the following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of iri- 
vention, there is some new Idea, or some new combina- 
tion of ideas, which is brought to light by the inventor ; 
and that, although this may sometimes happen, in a way 
which he is unable to explain, yet when a man possess- 
es an habitual fertility of invention in any particular Art 
or Science, and can rely, with confidence, on his'inveu-, 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them j 
he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, a 
command over those classes of his ideas, which are sub- 
servient to the particular effort that he wishes to make. 
In what manner this command is acquired, it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears td 
me to be chiefly in the two following ways. In the fifst 
place, by his habits of speculation, he may have arranged 
his knowledge in such a manner as may render it easy for 
him to combine, at pleasure, all the various ideas iri h'iff 
mind, which have any relation to the subject about 
which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may have Itearn- 
ed by experience certain general rules, hy means of 

VOL. I. 30 
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which he can direct the train of his thoughts into those 
channels in which the ideas he is in quest of may be 
most likely to occur to him. 

I. The former of these observations I shall not stop 
to illustrate particularly at present, as the same subject 
will occur afterwards, under the article of Memory. 
It is sufficient for my purpose, in this chapter, to remark, 
that as habits of speculation have a tendency to classify 
our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts and 
particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from 
an approximation and comparison of related ideas, that 
new discoveries in most instances result ; the knowledge 
of the philosopher, even supposing that it is not more 
extensive, is arranged in a manner much more favorable 
to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed to system. 

How much invention depends on a proper combina- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge, appears from 
the resources which occur to men of the lowest degree 
of ingenuity, when they are pressed by any alarming 
difficulty and danger, and from the unexpected exer- 
tions made by very ordinary characters, when called to 
situations which rouse their latent powers. In such 
cases, I take for granted, that necessity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention 
of the mind to one set of ideas, by leading us to view 
these in every light, and to combine them variously with 
each other. As the same idea may be connected with 
an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of 
these ideas, and, at another time, a different one. When 
we dwell long on the same idea, we obtain all the oth- 
ers to which it is any way related, and thus are furnish- 
ed with materials on which our powers of judgment 
and reasoning may be employed. The effect of the di- 
vision of labor in multiplying mechanical contrivances, 
is to be explained partly on the same principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular subject, and familiar- 
izes to the mind all the possible combinations of ideas 
which have any relation to it. 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference 
between Invention and Wit The former depends, in 
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most instances, on a combination of those ideas, which 
are connected by the less obvious principles of associa- 
tion ; and it may be called forth in almost any mind by 
the pressure of external circumstances. The ideas 
which must be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those slighter con- 
nexions which take place, when the mind is careless 
and disengaged. "If you have real wit," says Lord 
ChesterOeld, "it will flow spontaneously, and you need 
not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is 
reversed ; and it will prove, seek and you shall not find.'* 
Agreeably to this observation, wit is promoted by a cer- 
tain degree of intoxication, which prevents the exercise 
of that attention which Ts necessary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 
have the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confi- 
dent in their own powers, who allow the train of their 
ideas to follow, in a great measure, its natural course, 
and hazard, in company, every thing, good or bad, that 
occurs to thetti. Men of modesty and taste seldom at- 
tempt wit in a promiscuous society, or if they are forc- 
ed to make such an exertion, they are seldom success- 
ful. Such men, however, in a circle of their friends, 
to whom they can unbosom themselves without reserve, 
are frequently the most amusing and the most interesting 
of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is tempered 
by a correct judgment, and refined manners, and as its 
effect is heightened by that sensibility and delicacy with 
which we so rarely find it accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish 
himself, his sallies are commonly too far fetched to 
please. He brings his mind into a state approaching to 
that of the inventor, and becomes rather ingenious than 
witty. This is often the case with the writers whom 
Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphysical 
Poets. 

Those powers of invention, which necessity occa- 
sionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, some individ- 
uals possess habitually. The related ideas which, in 
Ac case of the former, are brought together by the slow 
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efforts of attention and recollection, present themselves 
to the latter, in consequence of a more systematical ar- 
rangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousness 
with which such remote combinations are effected, 
sometimes appear so wonderful, that we are apt to as* 
cribe it to something like inspiration ; but it must be re- 
membered, that when any subject strongly and habitu- 
ally occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we 
suspect to have any relation to it, however distant ; and 
by thus rendering the common objects and occurrences 
which the accidents of life present to us, subservient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, 
establishes in the memory a connexion between oar 
favorite pursuit, and all the materials with which expe- 
rience and reflection have supplied us for the farther 
prosecution of it. 

IL I observed, in the second place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable the 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts into particu- 
lar channels. These rules (to ascertain which ought to 
be one principal object of the logician) will afterwards 
fall under my consideration, when I come to examine 
those intellectual processes which are subservient to the 
discovery of truth* At present, i shall confine myself 
to a few general remarks ; in stating which I have no 
other aim, than to show, to how great a degree invention 
depends on cultivation and habit, even in those sciences 
in which it is generally supposed that every thing depends 
on natural genius. 

When we consider the geometrical discoveries of the 
ancients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
greater part of the works which have survived to our 
times, it is seldom possible for us to trace the steps by 
which they were led to their conclusions : and, indeed, 
th^ objects;of this science are so unlike those of all oth- 
ers, that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters 
oa the study, to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form 
an exaggerated conception of the genius of those men 
who £rst brought to light such a variety of truths, so 
profound and so renaote from the ordinary course of our 
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speculatioDS* We find, however, that even at the time 
whan the ancient analysis was unknown to th^ moderns, 
such mathematicians as had attended to the progress of 
the mind in the discovery of truth, concluded a priori^ 
that the discoveries of the Greek geometers did not, nt 
first, occur to them in the order in which they are stated 
in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, that 
they had possessed some secret method of investigation, 
which they carefully concealed from the world ; and 
that they published the result of their labors in such a 
form, as they thought would be most likely to excite 
the admiration of their readers, '' O quam bene foret," 
says Petrus Nanitis, ^^ si qui in scientiis mathematicis 
scripserint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua 
eadem methodo, et per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi 
in ea primum inciderunt ; et non, ut in mechanica lo- 
quitur Aristoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris osten- 
dunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inven- 
tio in arte qualibet diversa multum a traditione : neque 
putandum est plurimas JBuclidis et Archimedis proposi- 
tiones fuisse ab illis ek via inventas qua nobis illi ipsas 
tradiderunt."* The revival of the ancient analysis by 
some late mathematicians in this country, has, in part, 
justified these remarks, by showing to how great a de- 
gree the inventive powers of the Greek geometers were 
aided by that method of investigation ; and by exhibi- 
ting some striking specimens of address in the practical 
application of iu 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is 
but one mode in which mathematical invention may be 
displayed. The discovery of new truths is what we 
chiefly admire in an original genius ; and the method of 
analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the pro- 
cess by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining 
all the various ways in which new theorems may be 
brought to light, would lead to inquiries foreign to this 

8ee some oUier paasages to the same purpose, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simpson, in the preface to his Restoration of the Ltoci Plani of iVpoUon- 
mfl P«rgeiu» Olug. 1740. 
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/' order, however, to render the process of the 

such occasions, a little less mysterious than it 
jonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, 
je most copious source of discoveries-is the inves- 
jon of problems ; vi^hich seldom fails, (even although 
we shoufd not succeed in the attainment of the object 
which we have in view,) to exhibit to us some relations 
formerly unobserved among the quantities which are 
under consideration. Of so great importance is it to 
concentrate the attention to a particular subject, and to 
check that wandering and dissipated habit of thought, 
which, in the case of most persons, renders their specu- 
lations barren of any profit either to themselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested by 
analogy ; many have been investigated from truths for- 
merly known, by altering or by generalizing the hypoth- 
esis ; and many have been obtained by a species of in- 
duction. An illustration of these various processes of 
the mind would not only lead to new and curious re- 
marks, but would contribute to diminish that blind ad- 
miration of original genius, which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the 
time of Lord Bacon, affords another proof, how much the 
powers of invention and discovery may be assisted by 
the study of method : and in all the sciences, without 
exception, whoever employs his genius with a regular 
and habitual success, plainly shows, that it is by means 
of general rules, that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
these rules, there may be many which the inventor nev- 
er stated to himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may 
even be unconscious of the assistance which he derives 
from them ; but their influence on his genius appears 
unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by 
his own speculations, or collected by the logician from 
an examination of his researches, similar powers of in- 
vention will be placed within the reach of other men, 
who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophical 
artist has applied to painting, may be extended, with 
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some trifling alterations, to all the different employments 
of our intellectual powers. 

^' What we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, vulgar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. — It must of neces- 
sity be, that works of genius, as well as every other ef- 
fect, as it must have its cause,- must likewise have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this 
is not the nature of chance ; but the rule by which men 
of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men of 
genius, work, are either such as they discover by their 
own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as 
not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 
. '^ Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, 
sind difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, 
they are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; and 
he works from them with as much certainty, as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true, 
these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- 
ble, like the more gross rules of Art ; yet it does not 
follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train, 
that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that 
propriety, which words can but very feebly suggest." * 



SECTION V. 

Application of the PrincipleB lUted ia the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, to 

explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 

With respect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three 
difierent questions may be proposed. First; what is 
the state of the mind in sleep ? or, in other words, what 
faculties then continue to operate, and what faculties are 
then suspended ? Secondly ; How far do our dreams 
appear to be influenced by our bodily sensations ; and 
in what respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sickness? 
Thirdly ; What is the change which sleep produces on 

* Dieooariee by Sir Joehna ReynolcU. 
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Would the allusioii have been equally pleasiag, from a 
general marshalling his soldiers, to Memory and the suc- 
cession of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig- 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tapestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasore which we receiye from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affords of the ao- 
thor^ idea.' No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would tbkok oi comparing the difference be- 
tween its sides, to that between an original composhioq 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the 
difficulty of attending to the subjects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisible to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind^ would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's comparison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel- 
ler among the Alps, has been much, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration ! 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl- 
edge,^ that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few kt 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the ii^* 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every physir- 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case ^ith the banished Duke, in Shakspeare's As you 
like itj who, ia the language of that Poet, 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this b plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

^*' Hope uid feftr, alternate, sway M his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear* 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
18, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
an extensive observation of natural objects, and a 
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terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
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fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis** 
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like itj who, in the language of that Poet, 

*' Finds tongues in trees, books ip the riinning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

'5' Hope and fear, alternate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, apd the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to dbplay its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear- 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
isy that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural objects, and. a 
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compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
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fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
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cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one oi Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

>5<Hope uid fear, alternate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear^- 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
is, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent d^ree, 
an extensive observation of natural objects, and a 
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mind susceptible of strong impressions from them. It 
is thus only that a stock of images can be acquired : 
and that these images will be ready to present . them- 
sel^s, whenever any analogous subject occurs. And 
hence probably it is, that poetical genius is almost al- 
ways united with an exquisite sensibility to the beauties 
of nature. 

Before leaving the subject of Fancy, it may not be 
improper to remark, that its two qualities are, liveliness 
and luxuriancy. The word lively refers to the quickness 
of the association. The word rich or luxuriant to the 
variety of associated ideas. 



IV. ^Of iNVENtlON IN THE ArTS AND SCIENCES. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences has a striking resemblance. 
Like tbem, it implies a command over certain classes of 
ideas, which, in ordinary men, are not equally subject to 
the will : and like them, too, it is the result of acquired 
habits, and not the original gift of nature. 

Of the process of the mind in scientific invention, I 
propose afterwards to treat fully under the article of Rea* 
soning ; and I shall therefore confine myself at present 
to a few detached remarks upon some views of the sub- 
ject which are suggested by the foregoing inquiries. 

Before we proceed it may be proper to take notice of 
the distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former,- as has been frequently remarked, is 
to produce something which had no existence before ; 
that of the latter, to bring to light something which did 
exist, but which was concealed from common observation. 
Thus we say. Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; 
Sanctorius invented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo dis- 
covered the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood. It appears, therefere, that im- 
provements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of observation, 
are properly called discoveries. 
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AgreeaWy to this analogy is the use which we make 
of these words, when we apply them to subjects purely 
intellectual. As truth is eternal and immutable, and has 
no dependence on our belief or disbelief of it, a person 
who brings to light a truth formerly unknown, is said to 
make a discovery, A person, on the other hand, who 
contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called 
an inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented the 
method of prime and ultimate Ratios ; and he invented 
the method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by which we 
produce an effect, or accomplish an end, is considered 
as an invention. Discoveries in science, therefore, un- 
less they are made by accident, imply the exercise of 
invention ; and accordingly, the word invention is com- 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sci- 
ences, as well as in the Arts. It is in this general sense 
that 1 employ it in the following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of iii- 
vention, there is some new Idea, or some new combina- 
tion of ideas, which is brought to light by the inventor ; 
and that, although this may sometimes happen, in a Way 
which he is unable to explain, yet when a man possess- 
es an habitual fertility of invention in any particular Art 
or Science, and can rely, with confidence, on his inven-, 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them j 
he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, a 
command over those classes of his ideas, which are sub- 
servient to the particular effort that he wishes to make. 
In what manner this command is acquired, it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears id 
me to be chiefly in the two following ways. In the fi?st 
place, by his habits of speculation, he may have arranged 
his knowledge in such a manner as may render it easy for 
him to combine, at pleasure, all the various ideas ill his 
mind, which have any relation to the subject about 
which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may have team- 
ed by experiernce certain general rules, by means' of 
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which he can direct the train of his thoughts into those 
channels in which the ideas he is in quest of may be 
most likely to occur to him. 

I. The former of these observations I shall not stop 
to illustrate particularly at present, as the same subject 
will occur afterwards, under the article of Memory. 
It is sufficient for my purpose, in this chapter, to remark, 
that as habits of speculation have a tendency to classify 
our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts and 
particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from 
an approximation and comparison of related ideas, that 
new discoveries in most instances result ; the knowledge 
of the philosopher, even supposing that it is not more 
extensive, is arranged in a manner much more favorable 
to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed to system. 

How much invention depends on a proper combina- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge, appears from 
the resources which occur to men of the lowest degree 
of ingenuity, when they are pressed by any alarming 
difficulty and danger, and from the unexpected exer- 
tions made by very ordinary characters, when called to 
situations which rouse their latent powers. In such 
cases, I take for granted, that necessity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention 
of the mind to one set of ideas, by leading us to view 
these in every light, and to combine them variously with 
each other. As the same idea may be connected with 
an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of 
these ideas, and, at another time, a different one. When 
we dwell lonjg on the same idea, we obtain all the oth- 
ers to which it is any way related, and thus are furnish- 
ed with materials on which our powers of judgment 
and reasoning may be employed. The effect of the di- 
vision of labor in multiplying mechanical contrivances^ 
is to be explained partly on the same principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular subject, and familiar- 
izes to the mind all the possible combinations of ideas 
which have any relation to it. 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference 
between Invention and Wit The former depends, in 
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most instances, on a combination of those ideas, which 
are connected by the less obvious principles of associa- 
tion ; and it may be called forth in almost any mind by 
the pressure of external circumstances. The ideas 
which m«st be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those slighter con- 
nexions which take place, when the mind is careless 
and disengaged. "If you have real wit," says Lord 
Chesterfield, "it will flow spontaneously, and you need 
not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is 
reversed ; and it will prove, seek and you shall not find.'' 
Agreeably to this observation, wit is promoted by a cer- 
tain degree of intoxication, which prevents the exercise 
of that attention which is necessary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 
have the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confi- 
dent in their own powers, who allow the train of their 
ideas to follow, in a great measure, its natural course, 
and hazard, in company, every thing, good or bad, that 
occurs to them. Men of modesty and taste seldom at- 
tempt wit in a promiscuous society, or if they are forc- 
ed to make such an exertion, they are seldom success- 
ful. Such men, however, in a circle of their friends, 
to whom they can unbosom themselves without reserve, 
are frequently the most amusing and the most interesting 
of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is tempered 
by a correct judgment, and refined manners, and as its 
eflFect is heightened by that sensibility and delicacy with 
which we so rarely find it accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish 
himself, his sallies are commonly too far fetched to 
please. He brings his mind into a state approaching to 
that of the inventor, and becomes rather ingenious than 
witty. This is often the case, with the writers whom 
Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphysical 
Poets. 

Those powers of invention, which necessity occa- 
sionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, some individ- 
uals possess habitually. The related ideas which, in 
the case of the former, are brought together by the slow 
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efforts of attention and recollection, present themselves 
to the latter^ in consequence of a more systematical ar- 
rangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousness 
with which such remote combinations are effected, 
sometimes appear so wonderful, that we are apt to as- 
cribe it to something like inspiration ; but it must be re- 
membered, that when any subject strongly and habitu- 
ally occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we 
suspect to have any relation to it, however distant ; and 
by thus rendering the common olgects and occurrences 
which the accidents of life present to us, subservient tp 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, 
establishes in the memory a connexion between our 
favorite pursuit, and all the materials with which expe- 
rience and reflection have supplied us for the farther 
prosecution of it. 

IL I observed, in the second place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable the 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts into particu- 
lar channels. These rules (to ascertain which ought to 
be ope principal object of the logician) will afterwards 
fall under my consideration, when I come to examine 
those intellectual processes which are subservient to the 
discovery of truth* At present, I shall confine myself 
to a few general remarks ; in stating which I have no 
other aim, than to show, to how great a degree invention 
depends on cultivation and habit, even in those sciences 
in which it is generally supposed that every thing depends 
on natural genius. 

Whe^ we consider the geometrical discoveries of the 
ancients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
greater part of the works which have survived to our 
times, it is seldom possible for us to trace the steps by 
which they were led to their conclusions : and, indeed, 
the objects,;of this science are so unlike those of all oth- 
ers, that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters 
on the study, to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form 
an exaggerated conception of the genius of those men 
who first brought to light such a variety of truths, so 
prQfouxid and so remote from the ordinary course of our 
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speculations. We find, however, that even at the time 
when the ancient analysis was unknown to the moderns, 
such mathematicians as had attended "to the progress of 
the mind in the discovery of truth, concluded a priori^ 
that the discoveries of the Greek geometers did not, at 
first, occur to them in the order in which they are stated 
in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, that 
they had possessed some secret method of investigation, 
which they carefully concealed from the world ; and 
that they published the result of their labors in such a 
form, as they thought would be most likely to excite 
the admiration of their readers. ^< O quam bene foret," 
says Petrus NonitiSj ^^ si qui in scientiis mathematicis 
scripserint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua 
eadem methodo, et per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi 
in ea primum inciderunt ; et non, ut in mechanica lo- 
quitur Aristoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris osten- 
dunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inven- 
tio in arte qualibet diversa multum a traditione : neque 
putandum est plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis proposi- 
tiones fuisse ab illis ek via inventas quk nobis illi ipsas 
tradiderunt."* The revival of the ancient analysis by 
some late mathematicians in this country, has, in part, 
justified these remarks, by showing to how great a de- 
gree the inventive powers of the Greek geometers were 
aided by that method of investigation ; and by exhibi- 
ting some striking specimens of address in the practical 
application of it. 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is 
but one mode in which mathematical invention may be 
displayed. The discovery of new truths is what we 
chiefly admire in an original genius ; and the method of 
analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the pro- 
cess by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining 
all the various ways in which new theorems may be 

brought to light, would lead to inquiries foreign to this 
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See some other psBea^e* to the same purpose, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simpson, in the preface to his Restoration of the l40ci Planl of ^pollon- 
«iui Pergvas, Qlang. 1749. 
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/ * . order, however, to render the process of the 

such occasions, a little less mysterious than it 
jonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, 
je most copious source of discoveries* is the inves- 
jon of problems ; v^^hich seldom fails, (even although 
we shoufd not succeed in the attainment of the object 
which we have in view,) to exhibit to us some relations 
formerly unobserved among the quantities which are 
under consideration. Of so great importance is it to 
concentrate the attention to a particular subject, and to 
check that wandering and dissipated habit of thought, 
which, in the case of most persons, renders their specu- 
lations barren of any profit either to themselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested by 
analogy ; many have been investigated from truths for- 
merly known, by altering or by generalizing the hypoth- 
esis ; and many have been obtained by a species of in- 
duction. An illustration of these various processes of 
the mind would not only lead to new and curious re- 
marks, but would contribute to diminish that blind ad- 
miration of original genius, which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the 
time of Lord Bacon, affords another proof, how much the 
powers of invention and discovery may be assisted by 
the study of method : and in all the sciences, without 
exception, whoever employs his genius with a regular 
and habitual success, plainly shows, that it is by means 
of general rules, that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
these rules, there may be many which the inventor nev- 
er stated to himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may 
even be unconscious of the assistance which he derives 
from them ; but their influence on his genius appears 
unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by 
his own speculations, or collected by the logician from 
an examination of his researches, similar powers of in- 
vention will be placed within the reach of other men, 
who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophical 
artist has applied to painting, may be extended, with 
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some trifling alterations, to all the different employments 
of our intellectual powers. 

'^ What we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, vulgar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. — It must of neces- 
sity be, that works of genius, as well as every other ef- 
fect, as it must have its cause, must likewise have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this 
is not the nature of chance ; but the rule by which men 
of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men of 
genius, work, are either such as they discover by their 
own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as 
not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 

" Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, 
and difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, 
they are stiU seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; and 
he works from them with as much certainty, as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true, 
these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- 
ble, like the more gross rules of Art ; yet it does not 
follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train, 
that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that 
propriety, which words can but very feebly suggest." * 



SECTION V. 



Application of the PrincipleB stated ia the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, to 

explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 

^ With respect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three 
different questions may be proposed. First; what is 
the state of the mind in sleep ? or, in other words, what 
faculties then continue to operate, and what faculties are 
then suspended? Secondly; How far do our dreams 
appear to be influenced by our bodily sensations ; and 
in what respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sickness? 
Thirdly ; What is the change which sleep produces on 

* Diacoarses by Sir Joehna Reynolds. 
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Would the allusioii have been equally pleasiag, from a 
general marshalling his soldiers, to Memory and the sue* 
cession of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig- 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tapestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we receiTe from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affiurds of the ao« 
thor's idea.' No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would tlunk of comparing the difference be-- 
tween its sides, to that between an original compoaitioq 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the 
difficulty of attending to the subjects of our conscious^ 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisible to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's con^arison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel- 
ler among the Alps, has been much, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration ! 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl- 
edgcf that instances may be produced, from onr most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the m<Nral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the in- 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some pecuharity in the mind of the anthor. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every physi>- 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case Mrith the banished Duke, in Sbakspeare's As you 
like ity who, in the language of that Poet, 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 



-5' Hope and fear, alternate, sway M his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
principal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excuraions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear- 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
189 that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent d^ree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural objects, and a 
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2. An allusion pleases, by presentiug a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

-5' Hope and fear, alternate, sway'd his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
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mind susceptible of strong impressions from them. It 
is thus only that a stock of images can be acquired : 
and that these images will be ready to present . them- 
selws, whenever any analogous subject occurs. And 
hence probably it is, that poetical genius is almost al- 
ways united with an exquisite sensibility to the beauties 
of nature. 

Before leaving the subject of Fancy> it may not be 
improper to remark, that its two qualities are, liveliness 
and luxuriancy. The word lively refers to the quickness 
of the association. The word rich or luxuriant to the 
variety of associated ideas. 



IV. ^Of iNVEJVtION IN THE ArTS AND SCIENCES. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences has a striking resemblance. 
Like them, it implies a command over certain classes of 
ideas, which, in ordinary men, are not equally subject to 
the will : and like them, too, it is the result of acquired 
habits, and not the original gift of nature. 

Of the process of the mind in scientific invention, I 
propose afterwards to treat fully under the article of Rea- 
soning ; and J shall therefore confine myself at present 
to a few detached remarks upon some views of the sub- 
ject which are suggested by the foregoing inquiries. 

Before we proceed it may be proper to take notice of 
the distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former,- as has been frequently remarked, is 
to produce something which had no existence before ; 
that of the latter, to bring to lisht something which did 
exist, but which was concealed from common observation. 
Thus we say, Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; 
Sanctorius invented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo dis- 
covered the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood. It appears, therefere, that im- 
provements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of observatioUi 
are properly called discoveries. 
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Agreeably to this analogy is the use which we make 
of these words, when we apply them to subjects purely 
intellectual. As truth is eternal and immutable^ and has 
no dependence on our belief or disbelief of it, a person 
who brings to light a truth formerly unknown, is said to 
make a discovery. A person, on the other hand, who 
contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called 
an inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented the 
method of prime and ultimate Ratios ; and he invented 
the method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by which we 
produce an effect, or accomplish an end, is consMered 
as an invention. Discoveries in science, therefore, un- 
less they are made by accident, imply the exercise of 
invention ; and accordingly, the word invention is com-' 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sci- 
ences, as well as in the Arts. It is in this general sense 
that 1 employ it in the following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of ill- 
vention, there is some new idea, or some new combina- 
tion of ideas, which is brought to light by the inventor j 
and that, although this may sometimes happen, in a way 
which he is unable to explain, yet when a man possess- 
es an habitual fertility of invention in any particular Art 
or Science, and can rely, with confidence, on his'inven-, 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them j 
he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, a 
command over those classes of his ideas, which are sub- 
servient to the particular effort that he wishes to make. 
In what manner this command is acquired, it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears tof 
me to be chiefly in the two following ways. In the fi?st 
place, by his habits of speculation, he may have arranged 
his knowledge in such a manner as nisly rendier it edsy for 
him to combine, at pleasure, all the various ideas iri Kiff 
mind, which have any relation to the subject about 
which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may have Ifearn- 
ed by experience certain general rules, by means' of 
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which he can direct the train of his thoughts into those 
channels in which the ideas he is in quest of may be 
most likely to occur to him. 

L The former of these observations I shall not stop 
to illustrate particularly at present, as the same subject 
will occur afterwards, under the article of Memory. 
It is sufficient for my purpose, in this chapter, to remark, 
that as habits of speculation have a tendency to classify 
our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts and 
particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from 
an approximation and comparison of related ideas, that 
new discoveries in most instances result ; the knowledge 
of the philosopher, even supposing that it is not more 
extensive, is arranged in a manner much more favorable 
to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed to system. 

How much invention depends on a proper combina- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge, appears from 
the resources which occur to men of the lowest degree 
of ingenuity, when they are pressed by any alarming 
difficulty and danger, and from the unexpected exer- 
tions made by very ordinary characters, when called to 
situations which rouse their latent powers. In such 
cases, I take for granted, that necessity operates in pro* 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention 
of the mind to one set of ideas, by leading us to view 
these in every light, and to combine them variously with 
each other. As the same idea may be connected with 
an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of 
these ideas, and, at another time, a different one. When 
we dwell long on the same idea, we obtain all the oth- 
ers to which it is any way related, and thus are furnish- 
ed with materials on which our powers of judgment 
and reasoning may be employed. The effect of the di- 
vision of labor in multiplying mechanical contrivances, 
is to be explained partly on the same principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular subject, and familiar- 
izes to the mind all the possible combinations of ideas 
which have any relation to it. 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference 
between Invention and Wit. The former depends, in 
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most instances, on a combination of those ideas, which 
are connected by the less obvious principles of associa- 
tion ; and it may be called forth in almost any mind by 
the pressure of external circumstances. The ideas 
which must be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those slighter con- 
nexions which take place, when the mind is careless 
and disengaged. **If you have real wit," says Lord 
Chesterfield, " it will flow spontaneously, and you need 
not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is 
reversed ; and it will prove, seek and you shall not find." 
AgreeaWy to this observation, wit is promoted by a cer- 
tain degree of intoxication, which prevents the exercise 
of that attention which is necessary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 
have the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confi- 
dent in their own powers, who allow the train of their 
ideas to follow, in a great measure, its natural course, 
and hazard, in company, every thing, good or bad, that 
occurs to them. Men of modesty and taste seldom at- 
tempt wit in a promiscuous society, or if they are forc- 
ed to make such an exertion, they are seldom success- 
ful. Such men, however, in a circle of their friends, 
to whom they can unbosom themselves without reserve, 
are frequently the most amusing and the most interesting 
of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is tempered 
by a correct judgment, and refined manners, and as its 
effect is heightened by that sensibility and delicacy with 
which we so rarely find it accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish 
himself, his sallies are commonly too far fetched to 
please. He brings his mind into a state approaching to 
that of the inventor, and becomes rather ingenious than 
witty. This is often the case, with the writers whom 
Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphysical 
Poets. 

Those powers of invention, which necessity occa- 
sionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, some individ- 
uals possess habitually. The related ideas which, in 
the case of the former, are brought together by the slow 
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efforts of attention and recollection , present themselves 
to the latter^ in consequence of a more systematical ar- 
rangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousness 
with which such remote combinations are effected, 
sometimes appear so wonderful, that we are apt to as- 
cribe it to something like inspiration ; but it must be re- 
membered, that when any subject strongly and habitu- 
ally occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we 
suspect to have any relation to it, however distant ; and 
by thus rendering the common objects and occurrences 
which the accidents of life present to us, subservient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, 
establishes in the memory a connexion between our 
favorite pursuit, and all the materials with which expe- 
rience and reflection have supplied us for the farther 
prosecution of it. 

II. I observed, in the second place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable the 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts into particu- 
lar channels. These rules (to ascertain which ought to 
be ope principal object of the logician) will afterwards 
fall under my consideration, when I come to examine 
those intellectual processes which are subservient to the 
discovery of truth. At present, i shall confine myself 
to a few general remarks ; in stating which I have no 
other aim, than to show, to how great a degree invention 
depends on cultivation and habit, even in those sciences 
in which it is generally supposed that every thing depends 
on natural genius. 

When we consider the geometrical discoveries of the 
ancients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
greater part of the works which have survived to our 
times, it is seldom possible for us to trace the steps by 
which they were led to their conclusions : and, indeed, 
the objects^of this science are so unlike those of all oth- 
ers, that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters 
pa the study, to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form 
an exaggerated conception of the genius of those men 
who first brought to light such a variety of truths, so 
prpfound and so remote from the ordinary course of our 
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speculations. We find, however, that even at the time 
when the ancient analysis was unknown to the moderns, 
such mathematicians as had attended <o the progress oif 
the mind in the discovery of truth, concluded a priori^ 
that the discoveries of the Greek geometers did not, at 
first, occur to them in the order in which they are stated 
in their writings. The prevailing opinion was, that 
tbey had possessed some secret method of investigation, 
which they carefully concealed i'rom the world ; and 
that they published the result of their labors in such a 
form, as they thought would be most likely to excite 
the admiration of their readers. ^^ O quam bene foret," 
says Petrus NanixiSj ^^ si qui in scientiis mathematicis 
scripserint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua 
eadem methodo, et per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi 
in ea primum inciderunt ; et non, ut in mechanica lo- 
quitur Aristoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris osten- 
dunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inven- 
tio in arte qualibet diversa multum a traditione : neque 
putandum est plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis proposi- 
tiones fuisse ab illis ea via inventas qua nobis illi ipsas 
tradiderunt."* The revival of the ancient analysis by 
some late mathematicians in this country,, has, in part, 
justified these remarks, by showing to how great a de- 
gree the inventive powers of the Greek geometers were 
aided by that method of investigation ; and by exhibi- 
ting some striking specimens of address in the practical 
application of it. 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is 
but one mode in which mathematical invention may be 
displayed. The discovery of new truths is what we 
chiefly admire in an original genius ; and the method of 
analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the pro- 
cess by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining 
all the various ways in which new theorems may be 
brought to light, would lead to inquiries foreign to this 
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See some other passages to the same purpose, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simpson, in the preface to his Restoration of the Loci Plan! of ^pollon- 
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/ ' . order, however, to render the process of the 

such occasions, a little less mysterious than it 
jonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, 
ae most copious source of discoveries-is the inves* 
jon of problems ; which seldom fails, (even although 
we should not succeed in the attainment of the object 
which we have in view,) to exhibit to us some relations 
formerly unobserved among the quantities which are 
under consideration. Of so great importance is it to 
concentrate the attention to a particular subject, and to 
check that wandering and dissipated habit of thought, 
which, in the case of most persons, renders their specu- 
lations barren of any profit either to themselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested by 
analogy ; many have been investigated from truths for- 
merly known, by altering or by generalizing the hypoth- 
esis ; and many have been obtained by a species of in- 
duction. An illustration of these various processes of 
the mind would not only lead to new and curious re- 
marks, but would contribute to diminish that blind ad- 
miration of original genius, which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the 
time of Lord Bacon, affords another proof, how much the 
powers of invention and discovery may be assisted by 
the study of method : and in all the sciences, without 
exception, whoever employs his genius with a regular 
and habitual success, plainly shows, that it is by means 
of general rules, that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
these rules, there may be many which the inventor nev- 
er stated to himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may 
even be unconscious of the assistance which he derives 
from them ; but their influence on his genius appears 
unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by 
his own speculations, or collected by the logician from 
an examination of his researches, similar powers of in- 
vention will be placed within the reach of other men, 
who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophical 
artist has applied to painting, may be extended, with 
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some trifling alterations, to all the different employments 
of our intellectual powers. 

'^ What we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, vulgar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. — It must of neces- 
sity be, that works of genius, as well as every other ef- 
fect, as it must have its cause, must likewise have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this 
is not the nature of chance ; but the rule by which men 
of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men of 
genius, work, are either such as they discover by their 
own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as 
not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 

^^ Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, 
and difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, 
they are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; and 
he works from them with as much certainty, as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true, 
these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- 
ble, like the more gross rules of Art ; yet it does not 
follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train, 
that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that 
propriety, which words can but very feebly suggest." * 



SECTION V. 

Application of the PriDcipIee stated in the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, to 

explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 

With respect to the Phenomena of Dreaming, three 
different questions may be proposed. First; what is 
the state of the mind in sleep ? or, in other words, what 
faculties then continue to operate, and what faculties are 
then suspended? Secondly; How far do our dreams 
appear to be influenced by our bodily sensations ; and 
in what respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sickness? 
Thirdly ; What is the change which sleep produces on 

* Diaoonrsee by Sir Joehaa Reynolds. 
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Would the allusioa have been equally pleasing^ from a 
geueral marahalling his soldiers, to Memory and the sue* 
eessioii of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig^ 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tsqpestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we receire from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affiurds of the aa- 
thov's idea.* No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would think of comparing the difference be- 
tween its sides, to that between an original compositioq 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustratii% the 
difficulty of attending to the sul^ects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisible to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's con^arison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel* 
ler among the Alps, has been myuch, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the aliusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration ! 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl* 
edge,^ that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the in^ 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis*- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every phjrsi" 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case ^ith the banished Duke, in Shakspeare's As you 
like itj who, in the language of that Poet, 

" Finds tongues in trees, books ip the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

-'' Hope and fear, alternate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun.'' 

Here the analogy is reniarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, apd the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
jNTincipal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear* 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
is, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural ol^ects, and a 
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Would the allusion have been equally pleasing, from a 
geueral marshalling his soldiers, to Memory and the sue- 
eession of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translatiim of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig- 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tsqpestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we recetre from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affiurds of the au- 
thor's idea.* No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would think of comparing the difference be- 
tween its sides, to that between an original compositioq 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustratii^ the 
difficulty of attending to the sul^ects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisiUe to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind^ would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's comparison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel- 
ler among the Alps, has been much, and justly, admired. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration i 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl- 
edge,^ that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectual and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or iu di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the in- 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis- 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every phjrsi^- 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case Mrith the banished Duke, in Shakspeare's As yem 
ififce ity ^bo» ^Q ^he language of that Poet, 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one oi Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

-5' Hope and feftr, alteniate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
us, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
jurincipal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : .but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear*- 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
is, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent d^ree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural objects, and a 
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Would the allusion have been equally pleasing, from a 
general marshalling his soldiers, to Memory and the sue* 
eessicm of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and spiritless translatiim of a 
work of genius, has been compared to that of the fig^ 
ures which we see, when we look at the wrong side of 
a beautiful piece of tsqpestry. The allusion is ingenious 
and happy ; but the pleasure which we receire from it 
arises, not merely from the analogy which it presents to 
us, but from the illustration which it affivds of the au- 
thor's idea. No one, surely, in speaking of a piece of 
tapestry, would think of comparing the difference be- 
tween its sides, to that between an original compositkMi 
and a literal translation ! 

Cicero, and after him Mr. Locke, in illustrating the 
difficulty of attending to the sul^ects of our conscious- 
ness, have compared the Mind to the Eye, which sees 
every object around it, but is invisiUe to itself. To have 
compared the Eye, in this respect, to the Mind, would 
have been absurd. 

Mr. Pope's con^arison of the progress of youthful 
curiosity, in the pursuits of science, to that of a travel* 
ler among the Alps, has been myuch, and justly, adraived. 
How would the beauty of the allusion have been dimin- 
ished, if the Alps had furnished the original subject, and 
not the illustration i 

But although this rule holds in general, I acknowl- 
edge,^ that instances may be produced, from our most 
celebrated poetical performances, of allusions from ma- 
terial objects, both to the intellectnal and the moral 
worlds. These, however, are comparatively few in 
number, and are not to be found in descriptive or in di- 
dactic works, but in compositions written under the in^ 
fluence of some particular passion, or which are meant 
to express some peculiarity in the mind of the author. 
Thus, a melancholy man, who has met with many mis« 
fortunes in life, will be apt to moralize on every phjrsir* 
cal event, and every appearance of nature ; because his 
attention dwells more habitually on human life and con- 
duct, than on the material objects around him. This is 
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the case "with the banished Duke^ in Shakspeare's As you 
like tt, who, in the language of that Poet, 

" Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." ^ 

But this is plainly a distempered state of the mind ; and 
the allusions please, not so much by the analogies they 
present, as by the picture they give of the character of 
the person to whom they have occurred. 

2. An allusion pleases, by presenting a new and beau- 
tiful image to the mind. The analogy or the resemblance 
between this image and the principal subject is agreeable 
of itself, and is indeed necessary, to furnish an apology 
for the transition which the writer makes ; but the plea- 
sure is wonderfully heightened, when the new image 
thus presented is a beautiful one. The following allusion, 
in one of Mr. Home's tragedies, appears to me to unite 
almost every excellence : 

-5' Hope and fear, alternate, swayM his breast ; 



Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the Sun." 

Here the analogy is remarkably perfect ; not only be- 
tween light and hope, and between darkness and fear, but 
between the rapid succession of light and shade, and the 
momentary influences of these opposite emotions : while, 
at the same time, the new image which is presented to 
OS, recalls one of the most pleasing and impressive inci- 
dents in rural scenery. 

The foregoing observations suggest a reason why the 
jNTincipal stores of Fancy are commonly supposed to be 
borrowed from the material world. Wit has a more ex- 
tensive province, and delights to display its power of 
prompt and unexpected combination over all the various 
classes of our ideas : ^but the favorite excursions of Fancy 
are from intellectual and moral subjects to the appear*- 
ances with which our senses are conversant. The truth 
is, that such allusions please more than any others in 
poetry. According to this limited idea of Fancy, it 
presupposes, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
an extensive observation of jiatural objects, and a 
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mind susceptible of strong impressions from them. It 
is thus only that a stock of images can be acquired : 
and that these images will be ready to present . them- 
seli^s, whenever any analogous subject occurs. And 
hence probably it is, that poetical genius is almost al- 
ways united with an exquisite sensibility to the beauties 
of nature. 

Before leaving the subject of Fancy^ it may not be 
improper to remark, that its two qualities are, liveliness 
and luxuriancy. The word lively refers to the quickness 
of the association. The word rich or luxuriant to the 
variety of associated ideas. 



IV. ^Op iNVEI^tlON IN THE ArTS AND SCIENCES. 

To these powers of Wit and Fancy, that of Invention 
in the Arts and Sciences has a striking resemblance. 
Like them, it implies a command over certain classes of 
ideas, which, in ordinary men, are not equally subject to 
the will : and like them, too, it is the result of acquired 
habits, and not the original gift of nature. 

Of the process of the mind in scientific invention, I 
propose afterwards to treat fully under the article of Rea* 
soning ; and I shall therefore confine myself at present 
to a few detached remarks upon some views of the sub* 
ject which are suggested by the foregoing inquiries. 

Before we proceed it may be proper to take notice of 
the distinction between Invention and Discovery. The 
object of the former,* as has been frequently remarked, is 
to produce something which had no existence before ; 
that of the latter, to bring to li^ht something which did 
exist, but which was concealed ^om common observation. 
Thus we say. Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; 
Sanctorius invented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo dis- 
covered the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood. It appears, therefere, that im- 
provements in the Arts are properly called inventions ; 
and that facts brought to light by means of observation, 
are properly called discoveries. 
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AgreeaWy to this analogy is the use which we make 
of these words, when we apply them to subjects purely 
intellectual. As truth is eternal and immutable, and has 
no dependence on our belief or disbelief of it, a person 
who brings to light a triith formerly unknown, is said to 
make a discovery. A person, on the other hand, who 
contrives a new method of discovering truth, is called 
an inventor. Pythagoras, we say, discovered the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented the 
method of prime and ultimate I'atios ; and he invented 
the method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by which we 
produce an effect, or accomplish an end, is considered 
as an invention. Discoveries in science, therefore, un- 
less they are made by accident, imply the exercise of 
invention ; and accordingly, the word invention is com-' 
monly used to express originality of genius in the Sci- 
ences, as well as in the Arts. It is in this general sense 
that 1 employ it in the following observations. 

It was before remarked, that in every instance of iil- 
vention, there is some new idea, or some new combina- 
tion of ideas, which is brought to light by the inventor ; 
and that, although this may sometimes happen, in a Way 
which he is unable to explain, yet when a man possess- 
es an habitual fertility of invention in any particular Art 
or Science, and can rely, with confidence, on his' inven- 
tive powers, whenever he is called upon to exert them j 
he must have acquired, by previous habits of study, d 
command over those classes of his ideas, which are sub- 
servient to the particular effort that he wishes to make. 
In what manner this command is acquired, it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to explain completely ; but it appears td 
me to be chiefly in the two following ways. In the fifst 
place, by his habits of speculation, he may have arranged 
his knowledge in such a manner as may render it easy* for 
him to combine, at pleasure, all the various ideas ill h'iff 
mind, which have any relation to the subject about 
which he is occupied : or, secondly, he may have Ifearn- 
ed by experience certain general rules, by meians of 

VOL. I. 30 
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which he can direct the train of his thoughts into those 
channels in which the ideas he is in quest of may be 
most likely to occur to him. 

I. The former of these observations I shall not stop 
to illustrate particularly at present, as the same subject 
will occur afterwards, under the article of Memory. 
It is sufficient for my purpose, in this chapter, to remark, 
that as habits of speculation have a tendency to classify 
our ideas, by leading us to refer particular facts and 
particular truths to general principles ; and as it is from 
an approximation and comparison of related ideas, that 
new discoveries in most instances result ; the knowledge 
of the philosopher, even supposing that it is not more 
extensive, is arranged in a manner much more favorable 
to invention, than in a mind unaccustomed to system. 

How much invention depends on a proper combina- 
tion of the materials of our knowledge, appears from 
the resources which occur to men of the lowest degree 
of ingenuity, when they are pressed by any alarming 
difficulty and danger, and from the unexpected exer- 
tions made by very ordinary characters, when called to 
situations which rouse their latent powers. In such 
cases, I take for granted, that necessity operates in pro- 
ducing invention, chiefly by concentrating the attention 
of the mind to one set of ideas, by leading us to view 
these in every light, and to combine them variously with 
each other. As the same idea may be connected with 
an infinite variety of others by different relations, it may, 
according to circumstances, at one time, suggest one of 
these ideas, and, at another time, a different one. When 
we dwell long on the same idea, we obtain all the oth- 
ers to which it is any way related, and thus are furnish- 
ed with materials on which our powers of judgment 
and reasoning may be employed. The effect of the di- 
vision of labor in multiplying mechanical contrivances, 
is to be explained partly on the same principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular subject, and familiar- 
izes to the mind all the possible combinations of ideas 
which have any relation to it. 

These observations suggest a remarkable difference 
between Invention and Wit The former depends, in 
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most instances, on a combination of those ideas, which 
are connected by the less obvious principles of associa- 
tion ; and it may be called forth in almost any mind by 
the pressure of external circumstances. The ideas 
which QMist be combined, in order to produce the latter, 
are chiefly such as are associated by those slighter con- 
nexions which take place, when the mind is careless 
and disengaged. "If you have real wit," says Lord 
Chesterfield, " it will flow spontaneously, and you need 
not aim at it ; for in that case, the rule of the gospel is 
reversed ; and it will prove, seek and you shall not find." 
Agreeably to this observation, wit is promoted by a cer- 
tain degree of intoxication, which prevents the exercise 
of that attention which is necessary for invention in 
matters of Science. Hence too it is, that those who 
have the reputation of Wits, are commonly men confi- 
dent in their own powers, who allow the train of their 
ideas to follow, in a great measure, its natural course, 
and hazard, in company, every thing, good or bad, that 
occurs to them. Men of modesty and taste seldom at- 
tempt wit in a promiscuous society, or if they are forc- 
ed to make such an exertion, they are seldom success- 
ful. Such men, however, in a circle of their friends, 
to whom they can unbosom themselves without reserve, 
are frequently the most amusing and the most interesting 
of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is tempered 
by a correct judgment, and refined manners, and as its 
effect is heightened by that sensibility and delicacy with 
which we so rarely find it accompanied in the common 
intercourse of life. 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to distinguish 
himself, his sallies are commonly too far fetched to 
please. He brings his mind into a state approaching to 
that of the inventor, and becomes rather ingenious than 
witty. This is often the case with the writers whom 
Johnson distinguishes by the name of the Metaphysical 
Poets. 

Those powers of invention, which necessity occa- 
sionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, some individ- 
uals possess habitually. The related ideas which, in 
the case of the former, are brought together by the slow 
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efforts of attention and recollection, present themselves 
to the latter^ in consequence of a more systematical ar- 
rangement of their knowledge. The instantaneousness 
with which such remote combinations are effected, 
sometimes appear so wonderful, that we are apt to as- 
cribe it to something like inspiration ; but it must be re- 
membered, that when anj subject strongly and habitu- 
ally occupies the thoughts, it gives us an interest in the 
observation of the most trivial circumstance which we 
suspect to have any relation to it, however distant ; and 
by thus rendering the common objects and occurrences 
which the accidents of life present to us, subservient to 
one particular employment of the intellectual powers, 
establishes in the memory a connexion between our 
favorite pursuit, and all the materials with which expe- 
rience and reflection have supplied us for the farther 
prosecution of it. 

II. I observed, in the second place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable the 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts into particu- 
lar channels. These rules (to ascertain which ought to 
be one principal object of the logician) will afterwards 
fall under my consideration, when I come to examine 
those intellectual processes which are subservient to the 
discovery of truth. At present, i shall confine myself 
to a few general remarks ; in stating which I have no 
other aim, than to show, to how great a degree invention 
depends on cultivation and habit, even in those sciences 
in which it is generally supposed that every thing depends 
on natural genius. 

When we consider the geometrical discoveries of the 
ancients, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
greater part of the works which have survived to our 
times, it is seldom possible for us to trace the steps by 
which they were led to their conclusions : and, indeed, 
th^ objects^of this science are so unlike those of all oth- 
ers, that it is not unnatural for a person when he enters 
pa the study, to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form 
an exaggerated conception of the genius of those men 
who first brought to light such a variety of truths, so 
profoujoud and so remote from the ordinary course of ouir 
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speculaticms. We find, however, that even at the time 
whoa the ancient analysis was unknown to the moderns, 
such mathematicians as had attended to the progress of 
the mind in the discovery of truth, concluded a priori^ 
that the discoveries of the Greek geometers did not, at 
first, occur to them in the order in which they are stated 
in their writings^ The prevailing opinion was, that 
they had possessed some secret method of investigation, 
which they carefully concealed from the world ; and 
that they published the result of their labors in such a 
form, as they thought would be most likely to excite 
the admiration of their readers. ^^ O quam bene foret," 
says Petrus Nonuis^ ^^ si qui in scientiis mathematicis 
scripserint authores, scripta reliquissent inventa sua 
eadem methodo, et per eosdem discursus, quibus ipsi 
in ea primum inciderunt ; ei non, ut in mechanica lo- 
quitur Aristoteles de artificibus, qui nobis foris osten- 
dunt suas quas fecerint machinas, sed artificium abscon- 
dunt, ut magis appareant admirabiles. Est utique inven- 
tio in arte qualibet di versa multum a traditione : neque 
putandum est plurimas Euclidis et Archimedis proposi* 
tiones fuisse ab illis ea vik inventas quk nobis iili ipsas 
tradiderunt."* The revival of the ancient analysis by 
some late mathematicians in this country, • has, in part, 
justified these remarks, by showing to how great a de- 
gree the inventive powers of the Greek geometers were 
aided by that method of investigation ; and by exhibi- 
ting some striking specimens of address in the practical 
application of it. 

The solution of problems, indeed, it may be said, is 
but one mode in which mathematical invention may be 
displayed. The discovery of new truths is what we 
chiefly admire in an original genius ; and the method of 
analysis gives us no satisfaction with respect to the pro- 
cess by which they are obtained. 

To remove this difficulty completely, by explaining 
all the various ways in which new theorems may be 

brought to light, would lead to inquiries foreign to this 

^ — ■ — — - - - ■ II I I ' 

See some other paasagee to the same purpose, quoted from different writers, 
by Dr. Simpson, in the preface to his Restoration of the Itoci Plani of i^poUon- 
W P«rgsni«^ aiug. 1749. 
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/ * / order, however, to render the process of the 

such occasions, a little less mysterious than it 
jonly supposed to be, it may be proper to remark, 
ae most copious source of discoveries is the inves- 
jon of problems ; which seldom fails, (even although 
we should not succeed in the attainment of the object 
which we have in view,) to exhibit to us some relations 
formerly unobserved among the quantities which are 
under consideration. Of so great importance is it to 
concentrate the attention to a particular subject, and to 
check that wandering and dissipated habit of thought, 
which, in the case of most persons, renders their specu- 
lations barren of any profit either to themselves or to 
others. Many theorems, too, have been suggested by 
analogy ; many have been investigated from truths for- 
merly known, by altering or by generalizing the hypoth- 
esis ; and many have been obtained by a species of in- 
duction. An illustration of these various processes of 
the mind would not only lead to new and curious re- 
marks, but would contribute to diminish that blind ad- 
miration of original genius, which is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the improvement of science. 

The history of natural philosophy, before and after the 
time of Lord Bacon, affords another proof, how much the 
powers of invention and discovery may be assisted by 
the study of method : and in all the sciences, without 
exception, whoever employs his genius with a regular 
and habitual success, plainly shows, that it is by means 
of general rules, that his inquiries are conducted. Of 
these rules, there may be many which the inventor nev- 
er stated to himself in words ; and, perhaps, he may 
even be unconscious of the assistance which he derives 
from them ; but their influence on his genius appears 
unquestionably from the uniformity with which it pro- 
ceeds ; and in proportion as they can be ascertained by 
his own speculations, or collected by the logician from 
an examination of his researches, similar powers of in- 
vention will be placed within the reach of other men, 
who apply themselves to the same study. 

The following remarks, which a truly philosophical 
artist has applied to painting, may be extended, with 
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some trifiiDg alterations, to all the different employments 
of our intellectual powers. 

<^ What we now call genius, begins, not where rules, 
abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, vulgar, and 
trite rules have no longer any place. — It must of neces- 
sity be, that works of genius, as well as every other ef- 
fect, as it must have its cause, must likewise have its 
rules; it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
produced with any constancy, or any certainty, for this 
is not the nature of chance ; but the rule by which men 
of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men of 
genius, work, are either such as they discover by their 
own peculiar observation, or of such a nice texture as 
not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. 

^^ Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, 
sind difficult as it may be to convey them in writing, 
they are stilh seen and felt in the mind of the artist ; and 
he works from them with as much certainty, as if they 
were embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true, 
these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- 
ble, like the more gross rules of Art ; yet it does not 
follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train, 
that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that 
propriety, which words can but very feebly suggest." * 



SECTION V. 

Application of the Principles elated in the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, to 

explain the Phenomena of Dreaming. 

With respect to the Phenoriiena of Dreaming, three 
different questions may be proposed. First; what is 
the state of the mind in sleep ? or, in other words, what 
faculties then continue to operate, and what faculties are 
then suspended ? Secondly ; How far do our dreams 
appear to be influenced by our bodily sensations ; and 
in what respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sickness? 
Thirdly ; What is the change which sleep produces on 

* Disooorse* hy Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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those parts of the hody^ with which our mental opera- 
tions are more immediately connected; and how does 
this change operate, in diversifying, so remarkably, the 
phenomena which our minds then exhibit, from those of 
which we are conscious in our waking hours ? Of these 
three questions, the first belongs to the philosophy of 
the Human Mind ; and it is to this question that the 
following inquiry is almost entirely confined. The sec- 
ond is more particularly interesting to the medical in- 
quirer, and does not properly fall under the plan of this 
work. The third seems to me to relate to a subject, 
which is placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 
ties. 

It will be granted, that, if we could ascertain the 
state of the mind in sleep, so as to be able to resolve 
the various phenomena of dreaming into a smaller num- 
ber of genera} principles ; and still more, if we could 
resolve them into one general' fact, we should be advan- 
ced a very important step in our inquiries upon this sub- 
ject ; even although we should find it impossible to 
show, in what manner this change in the state of the 
mind results from the change which sleep produces in 
the state of the body. Such a step would at least grat-^ 
ify, to a certain extent, -that disposition of our nature 
which prompts us to ascend from particular facts to gen- 
eral laws, and which is the foundation of all our philo- 
sophical researches : and, in the present instance, I am 
inclined to think, that it carries us as far as our imper- 
fect faculties enable us to proceed. 

In conducting this inquiry with respect to the state of 
the mind in sleep, it seems reasonable to expect, that 
some light may be obtained from an examination of the 
circumstances which accelerate or retard its approach ; 
for when we are disposed to rest, it is natural to ima- 
gine, that the state of the mind approaches to its state 
in sleep, more nearly, than when we feel ourselves alive 
and active, and capable of applying all our various facul- 
ties to their proper purposes. 

In general, it may be remarked, that the approach of 
sleep is accelerated by every circumstance which dimin- 
ishes or suspends the exercise of the mental powers. 
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and is retarded by every thing which has a contrary 
tendency* When we wish for sleep, we naturally en- 
deavour to withhold, as much as possible, all the active 
exertions of the mind, by disengaging our attention from 
every interesting sul^ect of thought. When we are dis- 
posed to keep awake, we naturally fix our attention on 
some subject which is calculated to afford employment 
to our intellectual powers, or to rouse and exercise the 
active principles ol,our nature. 

It is well known, that there is a particular class of 
sounds which compose us to sleep. The hum of bees ; 
the murmur of a fountain ; the reading of an uninteresting 
discourse, have this tendency in a remarkable degree. 
If we examine this class of sounds, we shall find that it 
consists wholly of such asueire fitted to withdraw the at- 
tention of the mind from its own thoughts, and are, at 
the same time, not sufficiently interesting to engage its 
attention to themselves. 

. It is also matter of common observation, that children 
and persons of little reflection, who are chiefly occupied 
about sensible xibjects, and whose mental activity is, in 
a great measure, suspended, as soon as their perceptive 
powers are unemployed, find it extremely difficult to con- 
tinue awake, when they are deprived of their usual en- 
gagements. The same thing has been remarked of 
savages, whose time, like that of the lower animals, is 
almost completely divided between sleep and their bodily 
exertions.* 

From a consideration of these facts, it seems reason- 
able to conclude, that in sleep those operations of the 
mind are suspended, which depend on our volition ; for 
if it be certain, that before we fall asleep, we must with- 
hold, as much as we are able, the exercise of all our 
different powers, it is scarcely to be imagined, that, as 
soon as sleep commences, these powers should again 
begin to be exerted. The more probable conclusion is, 



• " The existence of the Nej[ro slaves in America, appears to participate more 
of sensation than reflection. To this must be ascribed, their disposition to sleep 
when abstracted from their diversions, ond unemployed in their labor. An ani- 
mal whose body is at rest, and who does not reflect, must be disposed to sleep of 
eourse.'* — MoUs on VirginUf l»f Mr. jKrrSBsoiiy p. 225. 

VOL. I. 31 
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that when we arie desirous to procure sleep, we bring both 
i^ind and body, as nearly as we can, into that state in 
which tbej are to continue after sleep commences. The 
difference^ therefore, between the state of the mind when 
we are inviting^ sleep, and when we are actually asleep, 
is this ; that in the former case, although its active exer- 
tions be suspended, we can renew them, if we please. 
In the other case, the will loses its influence over all our 
powers both of mind and body,Jn consequence of sonie 
physical alteiation in the system^ which we shall nev^er, 
probably,, be aUe to explain. 

In order to illustrate this conclusion a little further, it 
may be proper to remark, that if the suspension of our 
ToLuntary operations in sleep be admitted as a fact, 
there are ooly two suppositions which can be formed 
concerning its cause. The one is, that the power of 
volition is suspended ; the other, that the will loses its 
influence over those faculties of the mind, and those 
members of the body, which, duruig our waking hours, 
are suljected to its authority. If it can be shown then, 
that the former supposition is not agreeable to fact, the 
truth of the latter seems to follow as a necessary conse- 
quence. 

1. That the power of volition is not suspended during^ 
sleep, appears from the efforts which we are conscious 
of making while in that situation. We dream, for ex- 
ample, that we are in danger, and we attempt to call 
out for assistance. The attempt, indeed, is, in general, 
unsuccessful ; and the sounds which we emit, are feeble 
and indistinct ; but this only confirms, or, rather, is a 
iiecessary consequence of the supposition, that, in sleep, 
the connexion between the will and oar voluntary opera- 
tions is disturbed or interrupted. The continuance of 
the power of volition is demonstrated by the effort, how- 
ever ineffectual. 

In like manner, in the course of ao alarming dream, 
we are sometimes conscious of making an exertion to 
save ourselves, by flight from an apprehended danger, 
but m spite of all our efforts, we continue in bed. In 
such cases, we commonly dream, that we are attempt- 
mg to escape, aiui are prevented by some external ob- 
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stacle ; but the fkct seeois to be, that the body is, at 
that time, not subject to the will. During the disturbed 
rest which we sometimes have when the body is indis* 
posed, the mind appears to retain some power o^r it ; 
but as, even in these cases, the motions which are made 
consist rather of a general agitation of the whole sys- 
tem, than of the regular exertion of a particular memr 
ber of it, with a view to produce a certain effect, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that, in perfectly sound sleep» 
the mind, although it retains the power of volitipo, re- 
tains no influence whatever over the bodily organs. 

In that particular condition of the system, which is 
known by the name of inoibua, we are conscious of a 
total want of power over the body : and, I believe, the 
common opinion is, that it is this want of power which 
distinguishes the inatims from all the other, modifications 
of sleep. But the more probable supposition seems to 
be, that every species of sleep is acoompaqied with a 
suspension of the faculty of voluntary motion ; and that 
the incubus has nothing peculiar in it but this, that the 
uneasy sensations which are produced by the accident- 
al posture of the body, and which we find it impossible 
to remove by our own efforts, render us distinctly con*- 
^cious of our incapacity to move. One thing is certain, 
that the instant of our awaking, and of our recovering 
the command of our bodily organs, is one and the same^ 

2. The same conclusion is confirmed by a different 
view of the sut^ect. It is probable, aa was already 
observed, that wiien we are anxious to procure sleep, 
the state into which we. naturally bring the mind, ap- 
proaches to its slate after ^eep commences. Now it is 
manifest, that the means which nature directs us to em^ 
ploy on such occasions, is not to suspend the power 
of volition, but to suspend the e&ertiun of those powers 
whose exercise depends onivolition. If it w/ere nece^ 
sary that volition should be suspended befoi^e we fall 
asleep, it would be impossible fi^ us, by our own eftbrta, 
to hasten the moment of rest. The very supposition of 
auch efibrts is absurd, for it implies a continued will to 
suspend the acts of the will. 

Aiccordisag to the foregoing doctrine with respect to 
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the State of the mind in sleep, the eflfect which is pro- 
duced on our mental operations, is strikingly analogous 
to that which is produced on our bodily powers* From 
the observations which have been already made, it is 
manifest, that in sleep, the body is, in a very inconsider- 
able degree, if at all, subject to our command. The 
vital and involuntary motions, however, suffer no inter- 
ruption, but go on as when we are awake, in conse- 
quence of the operation of some cause unknown to us. 
In like manner, it would appear, that those operations 
of the mind which depend on our volition are suspend- 
ed ; while certain other opc^rations are, at least, occa- 
sionally, carried on. This analogy naturally suggests 
the idea, that all our mental operations, which are inde- 
pendent of our will, niay continue during sleep; and 
that the phenomena of dreaming may, perhaps, be pro- 
duced by these, diversified in their apparent effects, in 
consequence of the suspension of our voluntary pow- 
ers. 

If the appearances which the mind exhibits during 
sleep, are found to -be explicable on this general princi- 
ple, it will possess all the evidence which the nature of 
the sulject admits of. 

It was formerly shown, that the train of thought in the 
mind does not depend immediately on our will, but is 
regulated by certain general laws of association. At 
the same time, it appeared, that among the various sub- 
jects which thus spontaneously present themselves to 
our notice, we have the power of singling out any one 
that we choose to consider, and of msiking it a particu- 
lar object of attention ; and that by doing so, -we not 
only can stop the train that would otherwise have suc- 
ceeded, but frequently can divert the current of our 
thoughts into a uew channel. It also appeared that we 
have a power (which may be much improved by exer- 
cise) of recalling past occurrences to the memory, by 
a voluntary effort of recollection. 

The indirect influence which the mind thus possesses 
over the train of its thoughts is so great, that during the 
whole time we are awake, excepting in those cases in 
which we fall into what is called a reverie, and suffer our 
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thoughts to follow their natural course, the order of 
their succession is always regulated more or less by the 
will. The will, indeed, in regulating the train of 
thought, can operate only (as I already showed) by 
availing itself of the established laws of association ; 
but still it has the power of rendering this train very 
different from what it would have been, if these laws 
had taken place without its interference. 

From these principles, combined with the general 
fact which 1 have endeavoured to establish, with respect 
to the state of the mind in sleep, two obvious conse- 
quences follow : First, that when we are in this situa* 
tion, the succession of our thoughts, in so far as it de- 
pends on the laws of association, may be carried on by 
the operation of the same unknown causes by which it 
is produced while we are awake ; and, Secondly, that 
the order of our thoughts, in these two states of the 
mind, must be very different ; inasmuch as, in the one, 
it depends solely on the laws of association, and in the 
other, on these laws, combined with our own voluntary 
exertions. 

In order to ascertain how far these conclusions are 
agreeable to truth, it is necessary to compare them with 
the known phenomena of dreaming. For which pur- 
pose, I shall endeavour to show. First, that the succes- 
sion of our thoughts in sleep is regulated by the same 
general laws of association, to which it is subjected 
while we are awake ; and. Secondly, that the circum- 
stances which discriminate dreaming from our waking 
thoughts, are such as must necessarily arise from the 
suspension of the influence of the will. 

I. That the succession of our thoughts in sleep, is 
regulated by the same general laws of association, which 
influence the mind while we are awake, appears from 
the following considerations. 

1. Our dreams are frequently suggested to us- by 
bodily sensations : and with these, it is well known, from 
what we experience while awake, that particular ideas 
are frequently very strongly associated. I have been 
told by a friend, that having occasion, in consequence 
of an indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot water to his 
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feet when be went to bed, he dreamed that he was 
making a journey to the top of Mount iEtna, and that 
he found the heat of the ground almost insupportable, 
Another person having a blister applied to his head, 
dreamed that he was scalped bj a party of Indians. I 
believe every one Tvho is in the habit of dreaming, will 
recollect instances, in his own case, of a similar nature. 

2. Our dreams are influenced by the prevailing tem- 
per of the mind ; and vary, in their complexion, accord- 
ing as our habitual disposition, at the time, inclines us 
to cheerfulness or to melancholy. Not that this obser- 
vation holds without exception ; but it holds so general- 
ly, as must convince us, that the state of our spirits has 
some elSfect on our dreanus, as well as on our waking 
thoughts. Indeed, in the latter case, no less than in 
the former, this eflfect may be counteracted, or modifir 
ed, by various other circumstances. 

After having made a narrow escape from any alarm- 
ing danger, we are apt to awake, in the course of our 
sleep, with sudden startings, imagining that we are 
drowning, or on the brink of a precipice. A severe 
misfortune, which has affected the mind deeply, influen- 
ces our dreams in a singular way, and suggests to U9 a 
variety of adventures, analogous, in some measure, to 
that event from which our distress arises. Such, accord- 
ing to Virgil, were the dreams of the forsaken Dido. 

**^Agitipse furentem 

In somnis ferus £neas ; semperque reJinqui 
Sola sibt ; semper longam incoinitata vkleUtr 
Ire viain,et Tyrlos deserta quaerere terra." 

3. Our dreams are influenced by our prevailing habits 
of association while awake. 

In a former part of this work, I considered the ex^ 
tent of that power which the mind may acquire over 
the train of its thoughts ; and I observed, that those intel- 
lectual diversities among men, which we commonly reler 
to peculiarities of genius, are, at least in a great measure, 
resolvable into differences in their habits of association. 
One man possesses a rich and beautiful fancy, which is 
at all times obedient to his will. Another possesses a 
quickness of recollection^ which enables him, at a mo- 
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mentis warning, to bring together all the results of his 
past experience, and of his past reflections, which can 
be of use foi: illustrating any proposed subject. A third 
can, without effort, collect his attention to the most ab- 
stract questions in philosophy, can perceive, at a glance, 
the shortest and the most effectual process for arriving at 
the truth, and can banish from his mind every extra- 
neous idea, which fancy or casual association may sug- 
gest, to distract his thoughts, or to mislead his judgment. 
A fourth unites all these powers in a capacity of perceiv- 
ing truth with an almost intuitive rapidity, and in an 
eloquence which enables him to command, at pleasure, 
whatever his memory and his fancy can supply, to 
illustrate and to adorn it. The occasional exercise 
which such men make of their powers, may undoubtedly 
be said, in one sense, to be uapremeditated or unstudied ; 
but tiiey all indicate previous habits of meditation or 
study, as unquestionably, as the dexterity of the expert 
accountant, or the rapid execution of the professioual 
musician. 

From what has been said, it is evident, that a train of 
thought which, in one man, would require a painful ef- 
fort of study, may, in another, be almost spontaineous ; 
nor is it to be doubted, that the reveries of studious 
men, even when they allow, as much as they can, their 
thoughts to follow their own oourse, are more or less 
connected together by those principles of association, 
which their favorite pursuits tend more particularly to 
strengthen. 

The influence of the same habits may be traced dis- 
tinctly in sleep. There are. probably few mathemati- 
cians, who have not dreamed of an interesting problem, 
and who have not even fancied that they were prosecu- 
ting the investigation of it with much success. They 
whose ambition leads them to the study of eloquence, 
are frequently conscious, during, sleep, of a renewal of 
their daily occupations ; and sornetimes feel themselves 
possessed of a fluency of speech, which they never ex- 
perienced before. . The Poet, in his dreams, is transport- 
ed into Elysium, and leaves the vulgar and unsatisfactory 
enjoyments of humanity, to dwell in those regions of en- 
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chantment aad rapture, which have been created by the 
divine imaginations of Virgil and of Tasso. 

** And hither Morpheus seat his kindest dreams, 
Raising a world af gayer tinct and graces 
O'er which were shadowy cast Elysian gleams, 
That played in waving lights from place to place^ 
And shed a roseate smile on Nature's face. 
Not Titian's pencil e'er coald so array, 
So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal space ; 
Nor could it e'er such making forms display, 

As loose on flowery beds all languishingly lay. 

'* No, fair illusions! artful phantoms, no! 
My Muse ^ill not attempt your fairy land : 
She has no colors, that like yours can glow ; 
To catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." * 

As a farther proof that the succession of our thoughts 
in dreaming, is influenced by our prevailing habits of 
association ; it may be remarked, that the scenes and 
occurrences which most frequently present themselves 
to the mind while we ate asleep, are the scenes and 
occurrences of childhood and early youth. The facili- 
ty of association is then much greater than in more ad- 
vanced years ; and although, during the day, ^he men- 
ory- of th^ events thus associated, may be banished by 
the objects and pursuits which press upon our senses, 
it retains a more permanent hold of the mind than any 
of our subsequent acquisitions ; and, like the knowledge 
which we possess of our mothef tongue, is, as it were, 
interwoven and incorporated with all its most essential 
habits. Accordingly, in old men, whose thoughts are, in 
a great measure, disengaged from the world, the transac- 
tions of their middle age, which once seemed so impor- 
tant, are often obliterated ; while the mind dwells, as in 
a dream, on the sports and the companions of their in- 
fancy. 

I shall only observe farther, on this head, that in our 
dreams, as well as when awake, we occasionally make 
use of words as an iustrument of thought. Such 
dreams, however, do not affect the mind with such 
emotions of pleasure and of pain, as those in which the 
imagination is occupied with particular objects of sense. 
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The effect of philosoplucal studies, ia habitnating the 
mind to the almost constant employment of this instru- 
ment, and, of consequence, its effect in weakening the 
imagination, was formerly remarked. If I am not mis- 
taken, the influence of these circumstances may also he 
traced in the history of our dreams ; which, in youth, 
commonly involve, in a much greater degree^ the exer- 
cise of imagination; and affect the mind with much 
more powerful emotions, than when we begin to employ 
our maturer faculties in more general and abstract spec* 
ulations. 

II. From these different observations, we are author- 
ized to conclude, that the same laws of association 
which regulate the train of our thoughts while we are 
awake, continue to operate during sleep. I now pro^ 
ceed to consider, how far the circumstances which dis- 
criminate dreaming from our waking thoughts, corre- 
spond with those which might be expected lo result from 
the suspension of the influence of the will. 

1. If the influence of the will be suspended during 
sleep, all our voluntary operations, such as recollectiop^ 
reasoning, &c. must also be suspended. 

That this really is the case, the extravagance and 
inconsistency of our dreams are sufficient proofs. We 
frequently confound together times and places the m^iist 
remote from each other ; and, in the course of the same 
dream, conceive the same person as existing in diffeirent 
parts of the world. Sometimes we imagine oi^selveii 
conversing with a dead friend, without remembering the 
circumstance of his death, although perhaps it happened 
but a few days before, and affected us deeply. All this 
proves clearly, that the subjects which then occupy our 
thoughts, are such as present themselves to the mind 
spontaneously ; and that we have no powe,r of empjk^y'- 
ing our reason in comparing together the 4iS<^Te^t parts 
of our dreams, or even of exerting an act of r^llec* 
tion, in order to ascertain bow far they iw:e consistent 
and possible. 

The processes of reasoining, in whifih w? tSQOKM^im^s 
fancy ourselves to be engaged during sleep, furnish joo 
exception to the foregomg observation; for although 

VOL. I. 32 
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every such process, the first time we form it, implies 
volition ; and, in particular, implies a recollection of the 
premises, till we arrive at the conclusion; yet when a 
number of truths have been often presented to us as 
necessarily connected with each other, this series may 
afterwards pass though the mind, according to the laws 
of association, without any more activity on our part, 
than in those trains of thought which are the most loose 
and incoherent. Nor is this mere theory. I may ven- 
ture to appeal to the consciousness of every man accus- 
tomed to dream, whether his reasonings during sleep do 
not seem to be carried on without any exertion of his 
will, and with a degree of facility, of which he was nev- 
er conscious while awake. Mr. Addison, in one of his 
Spectators, has made this observation ; and his testimo- 
ny, in the present instance, is of the greatest weight, that 
he had no particular theory on the subject to support. 
** There is not," says he, " a more painful action of the 
mind than invention, yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and activity, that we are not sensible when the 
faculty is employed. For instance, I believe every one, 
some time or other, dreams that be is reading papers, 
books, or letters ; in which case the invention prompts 
so readily, that the mind is imposed on, and mistakes its 
own suggestions for the composition of another.''* 

2. If the influence of the will during sleep be sus- 
pended, the mind will remain as passive, while its 
thoughts change from one subject to another, as it does 
during our waking hours, while different perceptible ob- 
jects are presented to our senses. 

Of this passive state of the mind in our dreams, it is 
unnecessary to multiply proofs ; as it has always been 
considered as one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances with which they are accompanied. If our 
dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, were subject to 
the will, is it not natural to conclude, that, in the one 
case, as well as in the other, we would endeavor to 
banish, as much as we could, every idea which had a 
tendency to disturb us ; and detain those onlv which we 

m 
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found to be agreeable ? So far, however, is this power 
over our thoughts from being exercised) that we are fre-^ 
quently oppressed, in spite of all our efforts to the con^ 
trary, with dreams which affect us with the most painful 
emotions. And, indeed, it is matter of vulgar remark, 
that our dreams are, in every case, involuntary on our 
part; and that they appear to be obtruded on us by 
some external cause. This fact appeared so unac- 
countable to the late Mr. Baxter, that it gave rise to his 
very whimsical theory, in which he ascribes dreams to 
the immediate influence of separate spirits on the mind. 

3. If the influence of the will be suspended during 
sleep, the conceptions which we then form of sensible 
objects will be attended with a belief of their real ex- 
istence, as much as the perception of the same objects is 
while we are awake. 

In treating of the power of Conception, I formerly 
observed, that our belief of the separate and independ- 
ent existence of the objects of our perceptions, is the 
result of experience ; which teaches us that these per- 
ceptions do not depend on our will. If 1 open my eyes^ 
1 cannot prevent myself from seeing the prospect before 
me. The case is different with respect to our concep- 
tions. While they occupy the mind, to the exclusion 
of every thing else, I endeavoured to show, that they 
are always accompanied with belief; but as we can 
banish them from the mind, during our waking hours, at 
pleasure, and as the momentary belief which they pro- 
duce, is continually checked by the surrounding objects 
of our perceptions, we learn to consider them as fictions 
of our own creation ; and, excepting in some acciden- 
tal cases, pay no regard to them in the conduct of life. 
If the doctrine, however, formerly stated with respect 
CO conception, be just, and if, at the same time, it be al- 
lowed, that sleep suspends the influence of the will over 
the train of our thoughts, we should naturally be led to 
expect, that the same belief which accompanies percep- 
tion while we are awake, should accompany the con- 
ceptions which occur to us in our dreams. It is scarce- 
ly necessary for me to remark, how strikingly this con- 
clusion coincides with acknowledged facts. 
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May it not be considered as some confirmation of the 
foregoing doctrine, that when opium fails in producing 
complete sleep, it commonly produces one of the effects 
of sleep, by suspending the activity of the mind, and 
throwing it into a reverie ; and that while we are in this 
state, our conceptions frequently affect us nearly in the 
same manner, as if the objects conceived were present 
to our senses ? * 

Another circumstance with respect to onr concept 
tioHs during sleep, deserves our notice. As the subjects 
which we then think upon, occupy the mind exclusively; 
and as the attention is not diverted by the objects of our 
external senses, our conceptions must be proportionably 
lively and steady. Every person knows how faint the 
conception is which we form of any thing, with our eyes 
open, in comparison of what we can form with our eyes 
shut : and that, in proportion as we can suspend the ex- 
ercise of all our other senses, the liveliness of our con- 
ception increases. To this cause is to be ascribed, in 
part, the effect which the dread of spirits in the dark 
has on some persons, who are fully convinced in specu- 
lation, that their apprehensions are groundless ; and to 
this also is owing the effect of any accidental percep- 
tion in giving them a momentary relief from their ter- 
rors. Hence the remedy which nature points out to us, 
when we find ourselves overpowered by imagination. 
If every thing around us be silent, we endeavour to cre- 
ate a noise, by speaking aloud, or beating with our feet ; 
that is, we strive to divert the attention from the sub- 
jects of our imagination, by presenting an object to our 
powers of perception. The conclusion which I draw 
from these observations is, that, as there is no state of 
the body in which our perceptive powers are so totally 
unemployed as in sleep, it is natural to think, that the 
objects which we conceive or imagine, must then make 
an impression on the mind, beyond comparison greater, 
than any thing of which we can have experience while 
awake. 

From these principles may be derived a simple, and, I 
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think, a satisfactory explanation of what some writers 
have represented as the most mysterious of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with dreaming ; the inaccurate 
estimates we are apt to form of Time, while we are thus 
employed ; — an inaccuracy which sometimes extends so 
far, as to gire to a single instant the appearance of hours, 
or perhaps of days. A sudden noise^ for example, sug- 
gests a dream connected with that perception ; and, the 
moment afterwards, this noise has the effect of awaking 
us, and yet, during that momentary interval, a long se- 
ries of circumstances has passed before the imagination. 
The story quoted by Mr. Addison * from the Turkish 
Tales, of the miracle wrought by a Mahometan Doctor, 
to convince an infidel Sultan, is, in such cases, nearly 
verified. 

The facts I allude to at present are generally explain- 
ed by supposing, that, in our dreams, the rapidity of 
thought is greater than while we are awake : but there 
is no necessity for having recourse to such a supposi- 
tion. The rapidity of thought is, at all times, such, that, 
in the twinkling of an eye, a crowd of ideas may pass 
before us, to which it would require a long discourse to 
give utterance ; and transactions may be conceived, 
which it would require days to realize. But, in sleep, 
the conceptions of the mind are mistaken for realities ; 
and therefore, our estimates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the rapidity of thought, 
but according to our experience of the time requisite for 
realizing what we conceive. Something perfectly anal- 
ogous to this may be remarked in the perceptions we 
obtain by the sense of sight. When I look into a show- 
box, where the deception is imperfect, I see only a set of 
paltry daubings of a few inches diameter, but if the re- 
presentation be executed with so much skill, as to convey 
to me the idea of a distant prospect, every object be- 
fore me swells in its dimensions, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of space which I conceive it to occupy, and what 
seemed before to be shut up within the limits of a small 
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wooden frame, is magnified, in my apprehension, to an 
immense landscape of woods, rivers, and mountaios. 

The phenomena which we have hitherto explained, 
take place when sleep seems to be complete ; that is, 
when the mind loses its influence over all those powers 
whose exercise depends on its will. There are, how- 
ever, many cases in which sleep seems to be partial ; 
that is, when the mind loses its influence over some pow- 
ers, and retains it over others. In the case of the som^ 
nambulif it retains its power over the limbs, but it pos- 
sesses no influence over its own thoughts, and scarcely 
any over the body, excepting those particular members 
of it which are employed in vvalking. In madness, the 
power of the will over the body remains undiminished, 
while its influence in regulating the train of thought is in 
a great measure suspended ; either in consequence of a 
particular idea, which engrosses the attention, to the 
exclusion of every thing else, and which we find it im- 
possible to banish by our efforts ; or in consequence of 
our thoughts succeeding each other with such rapidity, 
that we are unable to stop the train. In both of these 
kinds of madness, it is worthy of remark, that the con- 
ceptions or imaginations of the mind becoming inde- 
pendent of our will, they are apt to be mistaken for ac- 
tual perceptions, and to affect us in the same manner. 

By means of this supposition of a partial sleep, any 
apparent exceptions which the history of dreams may 
afford to the general principles already stated, admit of 
an easy explanation. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing observations, it does not 
occur to me, that I have in any instance transgressed 
those rules of philosophizing, which, since the time of 
Newton, are commonly appealed to, as the tests of sound 
investigation. For, in the first place, I have not suppos- 
ed any causes which are not known to exist ; and sec- 
ondly, I have shown that the phenomena under our con- 
sideration are necessary consequences of the causes to 
which I have referred them. I have not supposed, that 
the mind acquires in sleep any new faculty of which we 
are not conscious while awake ; but only (what we know 
to be a fact) that it retains some of its powers, while 
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the exercise of others is suspended : and I have dedu- 
ced synthetically the known phenomena of dreaming, 
from the operation of a particular class of our faculties, 
uncorrected by the operation of another. I flatter my- 
self, therefore, that this inquiry will not only throw some 
light on the state of the mind in sleep, but that it will 
have a tendency to illustiate the mutual adaptation and 
subserviency which exists among the different partp of 
our constitution, when we are in complete possession of 
all the faculties and principles which belong to our na- 
ture.* 

* See Note (O.) 
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CHAPTER FIFTH, 

FART SECOND. 

OP THE INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND ON THE ACTIVE POWERS. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Influence of casual Associations on our speculative Coneliisionfi. 

The Association of Ideas has a tendency to warp 
our speculative opinions chiefly in the three following 
ways : 

First, by blending together in our apprehensions things 
which sire really distinct in their natures ; so as to intro- 
duce perplexity and error into every process of reason- 
ing in which they are involved. 

Secondly, by misleading us in those anticipations of 
the future from the past, which our constitution disposes 
us to form, and which are the great foundation of our 
conduct in life. 

Thirdly, by connecting in the mind erroneous opin- 
ions with truths which irresistibly command our assent, 
and which we feel to be of importance to human happi- 
ness. 

A short illustration of these remarks will throw light 
on the origin of various prejudices ; and may, perhaps, 
suggest some practical hints with respect to the conduct 
of the understanding. 

I. I formerly had occasion to mention several instan- 
ces of very intimate associations formed between two 
ideas which have no necessary connection with each 
other. One of the most remarkable is, that which ex- 
ists in every person's mind between the notions of col- 
or and of extension. The former of these words ex- 
presses (at least in the sense in which we commonly 
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employ it) a sensation in the mind ; the latter denotes a 
qualitj' of an external object ; so that there is, in fact, 
no more connexion between the two notions than between 
those of pain and solidity ; * and yet, in consequence of 
our always perceiving extension, at the same time at 
which the sensation of color is excited in the mind, we 
we find it impossible to think of that sensation, without 
conceiving extension along with it. 

Another intimate association is formed in every mind 
between the ideas of space and of time. When we 
think of an interval of duration, we always conceive it 
as something analogous to a line, and we apply the same 
language to both subjects. We speak of a long and 
short timcj as well as of a long and short distance ; and 
we are not conscious of any metaphor in doing so. 
Naj, so very perfect does the analogy appear to us, that 
Boscovich mentions it as a curious circumstance, that 
extension should have three dimensions, and duration 
only dne. 

This apprehended analogy seems to be founded wholly 
on an association between the ideas of space and of time, 
arising from our always measuring the one of these quan- 
tities by the other. We measure time by motion, and 
motion by extension. In an hour, the hand of the clock 
moves over a certain space; in tv^o hours, over double 
the space ; and so on. Hence the ideas of space and of 
time become very intimately united, and we apply to the 
latter the words long and short, before and after, in the 
same manner as to the former. 

The apprehended analogy between the relation which 
the different notes in the scale of music bear to each other, 
and the relation of superiority and hiferiority, in respect 
of position, among material objects, arises also from an 
accidental association of ideas. 

What this association is founded upon, I shall not take 
upon me to determine ; but that it is the effect of afcci- 
dent, appears clearly from this, that it has not only been 
confined to particular ages and nations, but is the very 
reverse of an association which was once equally prev- 
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alent. It is observed by Dr. Gregory, in the preface to 
his edition of Euclid's works, that the more ancient of 
the Greek writers looked upon grave sounds as high, 
and acute ones as low ; and that the present mode of 
expression on that subject, was an innovation introduced 
at a latter period.* 

In the instances which have now been mentioned, our 
habit of combining the notions of two things becomes 
so strong, that we find it impossible to think of the one, 
without thinking at the same time of the other. Various 
other examples of the same species of combination, al- 
though, perhaps, not altogether so striking in degree, 
might easily be collected from the subjects about which 
our metaphysical speculations are employed. The 5e»- 
satiofiSj for instance, which are excited in the mmd by 
external objects, and the perceptions of material qualities 
which follow these sensations, are to be distinguished 
from each other only by long habits of patient reflection. 
A clear conception of this distinction may be regarded 
as the key to all Dr. Ried's reasonings concerning the 

Erocess of nature Jn perception ;. and, till it has once 
een rendered familiar to the reader, a great part of bis 
writings - must appear unsatisfactory and obscure. In 
truth, our progress in the philosophy of the human mind 
depends much more on that severe and discriminating 
juagmeut, which enables us to separate ideas which na- 
ture or habit have immediately combined, than an acute- 
ness of reasoning or fertility of invention. And hence 
it is, that metaphysical studies are the best t>f all prepa- 
rations for those philosophical pursuits which relate to 
the conduct of life. In none of these do we meet with 
casual combinations so intimate and indissoluble as those 
which occur in metaphysics ; and he who has been ac- 
customed to such discriminations as this science requires, 
will not easily be imposed on by that confusion of ideas, 
which warps the judgments of the multitude in moral, 
religious, and political inquiries. 

From the facts which have now been stated, it is easy 
to conceive the manner in which the association of ideas 
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has a tendency to mislead the judgment, in the first of 
the three cases already enumerated. When two sub- 
jexits of thought are so intimately connected together in 
the mind, that we find it scarcely possible to consider 
them apart, it most require no common efibrts of atten- 
tion, to conduct any process of reasoning which relates 
to either. I formerly took niotree of the errors to which 
we are exposed in consequence of the ambiguity of 
words; and of the necessity of frequently checking and 
correcting our general reasonings by means of particular 
examples ; but in the cases to which I allude at present, 
there is (if 1 may use the expression) an ambiguity of 
things; so that eren when the mind is occupied about 
particulars, it finds it difiScult to separate the proper ob- 
jects of its attention from others with which it has b^en 
Jong accustomed to blend them. The cases, indeed, in 
which such obstinate and invincible associations are 
formed among different subjects of thought, are not very 
numerous, and occur chiefly in our metaphysical re- 
searches ; but in every miud, casual combinations, of an* 
inferior degree of strength, have an habitual effect in' 
<iisturbittg the intellectual powers, and are not to be 
conquered without persevering exertions, of which few 
men are capable. The obvious effects which this teo*- 
dency to combination produces on the judgment, in con- 
founding together those idead which it is the province of 
the metaphysician to distinguish, sufficiently illustrate the 
mode of its operation in those numerous instances, in 
which its influence, though* not so complete and strik- 
iBg, is equally real, and far more dangerous. 

II. The association of ideas is a source of speculative^ 
error, by misleading us in those anticipations of the fu- 
ture from the past,' which are the foundation of our don^ 
duct in life. ^ 

The great object of philosophy, as 1 have alifeady re- 
marked more than once, is to ascertain the laws which 
regulate the succession of events, both in the ph^-sical 
and' moral worlds, in' order that, when called upon to 
act in any particular combination* of circumstances, We 
may be enabled' to anticipate the probable course df na- 
ture from our past experietite, and to regulate otir cbn^ 
duct accordingly. 
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As a knowledge of the established connexions among 
events is the foundation of sagacity and of skill, both in 
the practical arts, and in the conduct of life, nature has 
not only given to all men a strong disposition to remark, 
with attention and curiosity, ,those phenomena which 
have been observed to happen nearly at the same time, 
but has beautifully adapted to the uniformity of her own 
operations, the laws of association in the human mind. 
By rendering contiguity in time one of the strongest of 
our associating principles^ she has conjoined together in 
our thoughts, the same events which we have found con- 
joined in our experience^ and has thus accommodated 
(without any effort on our part) the order of our ideas 
to that scene in which we are destined to act. 

The degree of experience which is necessary for the 
preservation of our animal existence, is acquired by all 
men without any particular efforts of study. The laws 
of nature, which it is most material for us to know, are 
exposed to the immediate observation of our senses, and 
establish, by means of the principle of association, a 
corresponding order in our thoughts, long before the 
dawn of reason and reflection ; or at least long before 
that period of childhood, to which our recollection after- 
wards extends. 

This tendency of the mind to associate together events 
which have been presented to it nearly at the same time, 
although, on the whole, it is attended with infinite ad- 
vantages, yet, like many other principles of our nature, 
may occasionally be a. source of inconvenience, unless 
we avail ourselves of our reason and of our experience 
in keeping it under proper regulation. Among the va- 
rious phenomena which are continually passing before 
us, there is a great proportion, whose vicinity in time 
does not indicate a constancy of conjunction ; and un- 
less we be careful to make the distinction between these 
two classes of connexions, the order of our ideas will 
be apt to correspond with the one as well as with the 
other, and our unenlightened experience of the past, will 
fill the mind, in numberless instances, with vain expect- 
ations, or with groundless alarms, concerning the future. 
This disposition to confound together accidental and per- 
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« 

manent conoexioQs^ is one great source of popular su- 
perstitions. Hence the regard which is paid to unlucky 
days, to unlucky colors, and to the influence of the 
planets : apprehensions which render human . life, to 
many, a continued series of absurd terrors. Lucretius 
compares them to those which' children feel, from an 
idea of the existence of spirits in the dark. 

"AcTelutf paeri trepidant, atque omnia csecis 
In tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timeinus 
Interdum. nihilo qus sunt metuenda magis.'' 

Such spectres can be dispelled by the light of philo- 
sophy only ; which, by accustoming us to trace estab- 
lished connexions, teaches us to despise those which 
are casual ; and, by giving a proper direction to that 
bias of the mind which is the foundation of superstition, 
prevents it from leading us astray. 

In the instances which we have now been considering, 
events come to be combined together in the mind, mere- 
ly from the accidental circumstance of their contiguity 
in time, at the moment when we perceived them. Such 
combinations are confined, in a great measure, to uncul- 
tivated and unenlightened minds, or to those individuals 
who, from nature or education, have a more than ordi- 
nary facility of association. But there are other acci- 
dental combinations Which are apt to lay hold of the 
most vigorous understandings ; and from which, as tliey 
are the natural and necessary result of a limited expe- 
rience, no superiority of intellect is sufficient to preserve 
a philosopher, in the infancy of physical science. 

As the connexions among physical events are discov- 
ered to us by experience alone, it is evident, that when 
we see a phenomenon preceded b}' a number of differ- 
ent circumstances, it is 'impossible for us to determine, 
by any reasoning a priori^ which of these circumstances 
are to be regarded as the constant^ and which as the ac- 
cidentalj antecedents of the effect. If, in the course of 
our experience, the same combination of circumstances 
is always exhibited to us without any alteration, and is 
invariably followed by the same result, we must for ever 
remain ignorant, whether this result be connected with 
the whole combination, or with one or more of the cir- 
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cumstances combined ; and therefore if we are anxions, 
upon any occasion, to produce a similar effect, the only 
rule that we can follow with perfect security, is to imi- 
tate in every particular circumstance the combination 
which we have seen. It is only where we have an op- 
portunity of separating such circumstances from each 
other ; of combining them variously together ; and of 
observing the effects which result from these different 
experiments, that we can ascertain with precision, the 
general laws of nature, and strip physical causes of their 
accidental and unessential concomitants. 

To illustrate this by an example. Let us suppose that 
a savage, who, in a particular instance, had found bim«^ 
self relieved of some bodily indisposition by a draught 
of cold water, is a second time afflicted with a similar 
disorder, and is desirous to repeat the same remedy. 
With a limited degree of experience which we have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible 
for the acutest philosopher in his situation to determine, 
whether the cure- was owing to the water which was 
drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the foun- 
tain from which it was taken, to the particular day of the 
month, or to the particular age of the moon. In order, 
therefore, to ensure the success of the remedy, he will 
very naturally, and very wisely, copy, as far -as he can 
recollect, every circumstance which accompanied the 
first application of it. He will make use of the same 
cup, draw the w^ater from the same fountain, hold his 
body in the same posture, and turn his face in the same 
direction ; and thus all the accidental circumstances in 
which the first ' experiment was made, will come to be 
associated equally in his mind with the effect produced. 
The fountain from which the water was drawn, will be 
considered as possessed of particular virtues : and the 
cup from which it was drunk, will b^ set apart from vul- 
gar uses, for the sake of those who may afterwards have 
occasion to apply the remedy. It is the enlargement of 
experience alone, and not any progress in the art of rea- 
soning, which can cure the mind of these associations, 
and free the practice of medicine from those supersti- 
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tious observances with which we always find it incum- 
bered among rude nations. 

. Many instances of this species of superstition might 
be produced from the works of philosophers who have 
flourished in more enlightened ages. In particular, ma- 
ny might be produced from the writings of those physi- 
cal inquirers who immediately succeeded to Lord Ba- 
con; and who, convinced by his arguments, of the folly 
of all reasonings a priori^ concerning the laws of nature, 
were frequently apt to run into the opposite extreme, by 
recording every circumstance, even the most ludicrous 
and the most obviously inessential, which attended their 
experiments.* 

The observations which have been hitherto made, re- 
late entirely to associations founded on casual combina- 
tions of materiid objects, or of physical events. The ef- 
fects which these associations produce on the under- 
standing, and which are so palpable that they cannot fail 
to strike the most careless observer, will prepare the 
reader for the remarks I ^m now to make, on some anal- 
ogous prejudices which warp our opinions on still more 
important subjects. ^ 

As the established laws of the material world, which 
have been exhibited to our senses from our infancy, 
gradually accommodate to themselves the order of our 
thoughts^ so the most arbitrary and capricious institutions 
and customs, by a long and constant and exclusive ope- 
ration on the mind, acquire such an influence in forming 
the intellectual habits, that every deviation from them 
not only produces surprise, but is apt to excite sentiments 
of contempt and of ridicule. A person who has never 
extended his views beyond that society of which he 
himself is a member, is apt to consider many peculiari- 
ties in the manners and customs of his countrymen as 
founded on the universal principles of the human con- 
stitution ; and when he hears of other nations, whose 

* The ready will scarcely believe^ that the following cure for a dysentery, is 
copied verbatim from the works of Mr Boyle : 

" Take the tbigh>bone of a hanged-man, (perhaps another may serve, hut this 
was still made use of.) calcine it to whiteness, and having purged the patient 
with an antimonial medicine, give him one dram of this white powder for one 
dote, in some good CQfdial, whether conserve or Uqaor." 
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practices in similar cases are different, ne is apt to cen^ 
sure them as unnatural, and to despise them as absurd. 
There are two classes of men who have more particularly 
been charged with this weakness ; those who are placed 
at the bottom, and those who have reached the summit 
of the scale of refinement ; the former from ignorance, 
and the latter from national vanity. 

For curing this class of prejudices, the obvious expe- 
dient which nature points out to us, is to extend our ac- 
quaintance with human affairs, either by means of books, 
or of personal observation. The effects of travelling, 
in enlarging and in enlightening the mind, are obvious to 
our daily experience; and similar advantages may be 
derived (although, perhaps, not in an equal degree) 
from a careful study of the manners of past ages •<m' of 
distant nations, as they are described by the historian. 
In making, however, these attempts fof our intellectual 
improvement, it is of the utmost Consequence to us to 
vary, to a considerable degree, the objects of our atten- 
tion ; in order to prevent any danger of our acquiring 
an exclusive preference for the caprfces of any one peo- 
ple, lifhose political situation, or whose moral character, 
may attach us to them as faultless models for our imita- 
tion. The same weakness and versatility of mind, the 
same facility of association, which, in the case of a per- 
son who has never extended his views beyond his own 
community, is a source of national prejudice and of na- 
tional bigotry, renders the mind, when forced into hew 
situations, easily susceptible of other prejudices no Jess 
capricious ; and frequently prevents the time, which is 
devoted to travelling, or to study, from being subservient 
to any better purpose, than an importation of foreign 
fashions, or a still more ludicrous imitation of ancient 
follies. 

The philosopher whose thoughts dwell habitually, not 
merely upon what is, or what has been, but upon what is 
best and most expedient for mankind ; who, to the study 
of books, and the observation of manners, has added a 
careful examination of the principles of the human con- 
stitution, and of those which ought to regulate the so- 
cial order, is the only person who is effectually secured 
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against both the weaknesses which I have described^ 
By learning to separate what is essential to morality and 
to happiness, from those adventitious triiSes which it is 
the province of fashion to direct, he is equally guarded 
against the follies of national prejudice, and a weak de- 
viation, in matters of indifference, from established ideas. 
Upon his mind, thus occupied with important subjects 
of reflection, the fluctuating caprices and fashions of the 
times lose their influence ; while accustomed to avoid 
the slavery of local and arbitrary habits, he possesses, 
in his own genuine simplicity of character, the same 
power of accommodation to external circumstances, 
which men of the world derive from the pliability of their 
taste, and the versatility of their manners. As the or^ 
der, too, of his ideas is accommodated, not to what is 
casually presented from without, but to his own system- 
atical principles, his associations are subject only to those 
slow and pleasing changes which arise from his growing 
light and improving reason ; and, in such a period of the 
world as the present, when the press not only excludes 
the possibility of a permanent retrogradation in human 
affairs, but operates with an irresistible though gr^ual 
progress, in undermining prejudices and in extending the 
triumphs of philosophy, he may reasonably indulge the 
hope, that society will every day approach nearer and 
nearer to what he wishes it to be. A man of such a 
character, instead of looking back on the past with re- 
gret, finds himself (if 1 may use the expression) more 
at home in the world, and more satisfied with its order, 
the longer he lives in it. The melancholy contrasts 
which old men are sometimes disposed to state, between 
its condition, when they are about to leave it, and that 
in which they found it at the commencement of their 
career, arise, in most cases, from the unlimited influence 
which in their early years they, had allowed to the fash- 
ions of the times, jn the formation of their characters. 
How different from those sentiments and prospects which 
dignified the retreat of Turgot, and brightened the de- 
clining years of Franklin ! 

The querulous temper, however, which is incident to 
old men, although it renders their manners disagreeable 

VOL. I. 34 
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in the intercourse of social life, is by no means the most 
contemptible form in which the prejudices I have now 
been describing may display their influence. Such a 
temper indicates at least a certain degree of observa- 
tion, in marking the vicissitudes of human affairs, and a 
certain degree of sensibility in early life, which has con- 
nected pleasing ideas with the scenes of infancy and 
youth. A very great proportion of mankind are, in a 
great measure, incapable either of the one or of the 
other ; and, suffering themselves to be carried quietly 
along with the stream of fashion, and finding their opin- 
ions and their feelings always in the same relative situa- 
tion to the fleeting objects around them, are perfectly 
unconscious of any progress in their own ideas, or of 
any change in the manners of their age. In vain the 
philosopher reminds them of the opinions they yester- 
day held ; and forewarns them, from the spirit of the 
times, of those which they are to hold to-morrow. The 
opinions of the present moment seem to them to be in- 
separable from their constitution ; and when the pros- 
pects are realized, which they lately treated as chimeri- 
cal^their minds are so gradually prepared for the event, 
that they behold it without any emotions of wonder or 
curiosity, and it is to the philosopher alone, by whom it 
was predicted, that it appears to furnish a subject wor- 
thy of future reflection. 

The prejudices to which the last observations relate, 
have their origin in that disposition of our nature, which 
accommodates the order of our ideas, and our various 
intellectual habits, to whatever appearances have been 
long and familiarly presented to the mind. But there 
are other prejudices, which, by being intimately associa- 
ted with the essential principles of our constitution, or 
with the original and universal laws of our belief, are in- 
comparably more inveterate in their nature, and have a 
for more extensive influence on human character and 
happiness. 

III. The manner in which the association of ideas 
operates in producing this third class of our speculative 
errors, may be conceived, in part, from what was former- 
ly said, concerning the superstitious observances, whicki 
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are mixed with the practice of medicine among rude na- 
tions* As all the different circumstances which accom* 
panied the first administration of a remedy, come to be 
considered as essential to its future success, and are 
blended together in our conceptions, without any dis- 
crimination of their relative importance, so, whatever 
tenets and ceremonies we have been taught to connect 
with the religious creed of our infancy, become almost a 
pari of our constitution, by being indissolubly united 
with truths which are essential to happiness, and which 
we are led to reverence and to love by all the best dis- 
positions of the heart. The astonishment which the 
peasant feels, when he sees the rites of a religion differ- 
ent from his own, is not less great than if he saw some 
flagrant breach of the moral duties, or some direct act of 
impiety to God ; nor is it easy fc^ him to conceive, that 
there can be any thing worthy in a mind which treats 
with indifference, what awakens in his own breast all its 
best and sublimest emotions. ^^ Is it possible," says 
the old and expiring Bramin, in one of MarmontePs 
tales, to the young English officer who had saved the 
life of his daughter, '^ is it possible, that he to whose 
compassion 1 owe the preservation of my child, and who 
now soothes my last moments with the consolations of 
piiity^ should not believe in the god Viatnou, and his nine 
metamorphoses ! " 

What has now been said on the nature of religious su- 
perstition, may be applied to many other subjects. In 
particuJar, it may be applied to those political prejudices 
which bias the j.udgment ^ven of enlightened men in all 
countries of the world. 

How deeply rooted in the human frame are those im- 
portant principles, which interest the good man in the 
prosperity of the world, and more especially in the pros- 
perity of that beloved community to which he belongs! 
Haw small, at the same time, is the number of individ- 
uals who, accustomed to contemplate one modification 
alone of the social order, are able to distinguish the cir- 
cumstances which are essential to human happiness^ 
firom those which are indifferent or hurtful ! In such a 
9itUfSitioA» bpw na.tm;al is it for a inan of benevoieace, to 
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acquire an iadiscriminate and superstitious veneratiod 
for all the institutions under which he has been educat- 
ed ; as these institutious, however capricious and ab- 
surd in themselves, are not only familiarized by habit to 
all his thoughts and feelings, but are consecrated in his 
mind by an indissoluble association with duties which 
nature recommends to his affections, and which reason 
commands him to fulfil. It is on these accounts that a 
superstitious zeal against innovation, both in religion and 
politics, where it is evidently grafted on piety to G€ydj 
and good will to mankind, however it may excite the 
sorrow of the more enlightened philosopher, is justlj 
entitled, not only to his indulgence, but to his esteem and 
affection. 

The remarks which have been already made, are suf- 
ficient to show, how necessary it is for us, in the forma- 
tion of our philosophical principles, to examine with 
care all those opinions which, in our early years, we 
have imbibed from our instructers ; or which are con- 
nected with our own local situation. Nor does the uni- 
versality of an opinion among men who have received a 
similar education, afford any presumption in its favor ; 
for however great the defer(?nce is, which a wise man 
will always pay to common belief, upon those subjects 
which have employed the unbiassed reason of mankind, 
he certainly owes it no respect, in so far as he suspects 
it to be influenced by fashion or authority. Nothing 
can be more just than the observation of Fontenelle, 
that " the number of those who believe in a system al- 
ready established in the world, does not, in the least, 
add to its credibility ; but that the number of those who 
doubt of it, has a tendency to diminish it.'' 

The same remarks lead, upon the other hand, to anoth- 
er conclusion of still greater importance ; that, notwith- 
standing the various false opinions which are current in 
the world, there are some truths which are inseparable 
from the human understanding, and by means of which, 
the errors of education, in most instances, are enabled 
to take hold of oor belief. 

A weak mind, unaccustomed to reflection, and which 
has passively derived its most important opinions from 
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habits or from authority^ when, in consequence of a 
more enlarged intercourse with the world, it finds, that 
ideas which it had been taught to regard as sacred, are 
treate<l by enlightened and worthy men with ridicule, is 
apt to lose its reverence for the fundamental and eter- 
nal truths on which these accessory ideas are grafted, 
and easily falls a prey to that skeptical philosophy 
which teaches, that all the opinions, and all the princi- 
ples of action by which mankind are governed, may be 
traced to the influence of education and example. 
Amidst the infinite variety of forms, however, which our 
versatile nature assumes, it cannot fail to strike an at- 
tentive observer that there are certain indelible features 
common to them all. In one situation, we find gocnl 
men attached to a republican form of government ; in 
another, to a monarchy ; but in all situations, we find 
them devoted to the service of their country and of 
mankind, and disposed to regard, with reverence and 
love, the most absurd and capricious institutions which 
custom has led thetn to connect with the order of soci- 
ety. The different appearances, therefore, which the 
political opinions and the political conduct of men ex- 
hibit, while they demonstrate to what a wonderful degree 
human nature may be influenced by situation and by 
early instruction, evince the existence of some common 
and original principles, which fit it for the political union, 
and illustrate the uniform operation of those laws of 
association, to which, in all the stages of society, it is 
equally subject. 

Similar observations are applicable, and, indeed, in a 
still more striking degree, to the opinions of mankind 
on the important questions of religion and morality. 
The variety of systems which they have formed to 
themselves concerning these subjects, has often excited 
the ridicule of the skeptic and the libertine ; but if, on 
the one hand, this variety shows the folly of bigotry, 
and the reasonableness of mutual indulgence, the curi- 
osity which has led men in every situation to such spec- 
ulations, and the influence which their conclusions, how- 
ever absurd, have bad on their character and their hap- 
piness, prove, no less clearly, oo the other, that there 
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must be some principles from which they all derive 
their origin; and invite the philosopher to ascertaia 
what are these original and immutable laws of the hu- 
man mind. 

" Examine,'* says Mr. Hume, "the religious principles 
which have prevailed in the world. You will scarcely 
be persuaded, that they are any thing but sick men's 
dreams ; or, perhaps, will regard them more as the play- 
some whimsies of monkeys in human shape, than the 
serious, positive, dogmatical asseverations of a beiugf 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational." — " To 
oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such feeble 
maxims as these, that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be ; that the whole is greater than a 
part ; that two and three make five ; is pretending to 
stop the ocean with a bulrush." But what is the infer- 
ence to which we are led by these observations ? Is it, 
(to use the words of this ingenious writer,) ' that the 
whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery ; 
and that doubt, uncertainty, and suspense, appear the 
only result of our most accurate scrutiny concerning 
this subject ? " Or should not rather the melancholy 
histories which he has exhibited of the follies and capri- 
ces of superstition, direct our attention to those sacred 
and indelible characters on the human mind, which alJ 
these perversions of reason aie unable to obliterate ; like 
that image of himself, which Phidias wished to perpet- 
uate, by stamping it so deeply on the buckler of his 
Minerva ; " ut nemo dtilere posset aut divellere, qui 
totam statuam non imminueret."* In truth, the more 
strange the contradictions, and the more ludicrous the 
ceremonies to which the pride of human reason has 
thus been reconciled, the stronger is our evidence 
that religion has a foundation^ in the nature of man. 
When the greatest of modern philosophers declares, 
that '' he would rather believe all the fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal frame is without mind ; " f he has ex- 
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pressed the same feeling, which, in all ages and na- 
tions, has led good men, unaccustomed to reasoning, to 
an implicit faith in the creed of their infancy ; — a feeling 
which affords an evidence of the existence of the Deity, 
incomparably more striking, than if, unmixed with error 
and undebased by superstition, this most important of 
all principles had commanded the universal assent of 
mankind. Where are the other truths, in the whole 
circle of the sciences, which are so essential to human 
happiness, as to procure an easy access, not only for 
themselves, but for whatever opinions may happen to be 
blended with them ? Where are the truths so venerable 
and commanding, as to impart their own sublimity to 
every trifling memorial which recalls them to our 
remembrance ; to bestow solemnity and elevation on 
every mode of expression by which they are conveyed ; 
and which, in whatever scene they have habitually 
occupied the thoughts, consecrate every object which 
it presents to our senses, and the very ground we 
have been accustomed to tread ? To attempt to 
weaken the authority of such impressions, by a detail 
of the endless variety of forms, which they derive 
from casual associations, is surely an employment un- 
suitable to the dignity of philosophy. To the vulgar, 
it may be amusing, in this, as in other instances, to in- 
dulge their wonder at what is new or uncommon ; 
but to the philosopher it belongs to perceive, under all 
these various disguises, the workings of the same com- 
mon nature ; and in the superstitions of Egypt, no less 
than in the lofty- visions of Plato, to recognise the exis- 
tence of those moral ties which unite the heart of man 
to the Author of his being. 



SECTION II. 

Inflaence of the AssociaiiQn of Ideas on our Judgments in Matters of Taste. 

The very general observations which I am to make 
in this Section, do not presuppose any particular theory 
concerning the nature of Taste. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark, that Taste is not a simple and origi- 
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nal faculty, but a power gradually formed by experience 
and observation. It implies, indeed, as its groundwork, 
a certain degree of natural sensibility , but it implies 
also the exercise of the judgment ; and is the slow result 
of an attentive examination and comparison of the agree- 
able or disagreeable eifects produced on the mind by ex- 
ternal objects. 

Such of my readers as are acquainted with << An Es- 
say on the Nature and Principles of Taste," lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Alison, will not be surprised that I decline 
the discussion of a subject which he has treated with 
so much ingenuity and elegance. 

The view which was formerly given of the process, 
by which the general laws of the material world are 
investigated, and which I endeavoured to illustrate by 
the -state of medicine among rude nations, is strictly 
applicable to the history of Taste. That certain objects 
are fitted to give pleasure, and others disgust, to the 
mind, we know from experience alone ; and it is impos- 
sible for us, by any reasoning a priori^ to explain how 
the pleasure or the pain is produced. In tlie works of 
nature we find, in many instances. Beauty and Sublimi- 
ty involved among circumstances, which are either 
indifferent, or which obstruct the general effect: and 
it is only by a train of experiments, that we can 
separate those circumstances from the rest, and ascer- 
tain with what particular qualities the pleasing effect 
is connected. Accordingly the inexperienced artist, 
when he copies Nature, will copy her servilely, that 
he may be certain of securing the pleasing effect ; and 
the beauties ol his performances will be incumbered with 
a number of superfluous or of disagreeable concomitants. 
Experience and observation alone can enable him to 
make this discrimination, to exhibit the principles of 
beauty pure and unadulterated, and to form a creation of 
his own, more faultless than ever fell under the observa- 
tion of his senses. 

This analogy between the progress of Taste from 
rudeness to refinement, and the progress of physical 
knowledge from the superstitions of a savage tribe, to 
the investigation of the laws of nature, proceeds on the 
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soppositioD, that, as in the material world, there are gen- 
eral facts, beycMid which philosophy is unable to pro- 
ceed, so, in the constitution of man, there is an inexpli- 
cable adaptation of the mind to the objects with which 
these faculties are conversant : in consequence of which 
these objects are fitted to produce agreeable or disst- 
greeable emotions. In both cases, reasoning may be 
employed with propriety to refer particular phenomena 
to general principles; but in both cases, we must at 
last arrive at principles of which no account can be 
given, but that such is the will of our Maker. 

A great part, too, of the remarks which were made 
in the last section on the origin of popular prejudiced, 
may be applied to explain the influence of casual asso- 
ciations on Taste ; b«it these remarks do not so com- 
pletely exhaust the subject, as to supersede the necesf- 
sity of farther illustration. In matters of -Taste, the 
effects which we consider, are produced on the Mind 
itself; and are accompanied either with pleasure or 
with pain. Hence the tendency to casual association 
18 much stronger than it commonly is with respect to 
physical events; and when such -associations are once 
formed, as they do not lead to any important inconven- 
ience, similar^ to those which result from physical mis- 
takes, tbey are not so Kkely to be corrected by mere 
experience, unassisted by study. To this it is owing, 
that the infloence of association on our judgments con- 
cerning beauty and deformity, is still more remarkable 
than on our speculative ccHiclusions ; a circumstance 
which has led some philosophers to suppose, that asso^ 
ciation is sufficient to aceount for the origin of these 
notions, and that there is no such thing as a standard of 
Taste, founded on the principles of the human constitir- 
tion. But thb b undoubtedly pushing the theory a 
great deal too far. The association of ideas can never 
account for the origin of a new notion, or of a pleasure 
essentially different from all the others which we know. 
It may, indeed, enable us to conceive how a thing in- 
different in itself, may bcconie a source of pleasure, by 
being connected in the qoind with something else which 
is naturally agreeable ; but it presupposes, in every in- 

voL. I. 35 
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Stance, the existence of those notions and those feelings 
which it is. its province to combine : insomuch that, I 
apprehend, it will be found, wherever association produ- 
ces a change in our judgments on matters of Taste, it 
does so, by co-operating with some natural principle of 
the mind, and implies the existence of certain original 
sources of pleasure and uneasiness. 

A mode of dress, which at first appeared awkward^ 
acquires, in a few weeks or months, the appearance of 
elegance. Bj being accustomed to see it worn by 
those whom we consider as- models of Taste, it becomes 
associated with the agreeable impressions which we 
r^elve from the ease and grace and refinement of 
their manners. When it pleases by itself, the effect is to 
be ascribed, not to the object actually before us, but to 
the impressions with which it has been generally con- 
nected, and which Jt naturally recalls to the mind. 

This observation points .out the cause of the perpet- 
ual vicissitudes in dress, and in every thing whose 
chief recommendation arises from fashion. It is evi- 
dent that, as far as the agreeable efiect of an orna- 
ment arises from associatiou, the effect will continue 
only while it is confined to the higher orders. When 
it is adopted by the multitude, it not only ceases to 
be associated with ideas of taste and refinement, but 
it is associated with ideas of affeetation, absuid imita- 
tion, and vulgarity. It is accordingly laid aside by 
the higher orders, who studiously avoid erery circum- 
stance in external appearance, which is debased by 
low and common use; and they are led to exercise 
their invention in the introduction of some new pecu- 
liarities, which first become fashionable, then common, 
and last of all, are abandoned as vulgar. 

It has been often remarked, that after a certain pe- 
riod in the progress of society, the public Taste be- 
comes corrupted ; and the dtfierent prodtictions of the 
.fine arts begin to degenerate from that simplicity, 
which th^ had attained in their state of greatest per- 
fection. One reason of this decline is suggested by the 
foregoing observations. 

From the account which has been given of the natu- 
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ral progress of Taste in separating the genuine princi- 
ples of beauty frpm superfluous and from offensive con- 
comitants, it is evident, that, there is a limit, beyond 
which the love^of simplicitj cannot be carried. No 
bounds, indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ; 
but as this quality occurs seldom in an eminent degree, 
it commonly h|ippens» that after a period. of great re- 
finement of Taste, men begin to gratify their love of 
variety, by adding. superfluous circumstances to the fin- 
ished models exhibited by their predecessors, or by 
making other trifling alterations on them, with a view 
merely of diversifying the effect. These additions and 
alterations, indifferent, perhaps, or even in some degree 
offensive in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, 
from the connexion in which we see them, or from the 
influence of fashion : the same cause which at first pro- 
duced them, continues perpetually to increase their num- 
ber; and Taste returns to barbarism, by almost the 
same steps whicii conducted it to perfection. 

The truth of these remarks will appear still more 
striking to those .who consider the wonderful effect 
which a writer of splendid genius, but of incorrect taste, 
has in misleading the public judgment. Tbe peculiari- 
ties of such, an author are consecrated by the connexion 
in.' which we see them, and even please, to a certain 
degree, when detached from the excellencies of his 
composition, by recalling to us the agreeable impres* 
sions with which . they have been formerly associated. 
How many imitations have we seen of the affectations 
of Sterne, by men who were unable to copy bis beauties? 
And yet these imitations of his defects ; of his abrupt 
inanner ; of his minute speciflcation of circumstances ; 
and even of iiis dashes, produce, at first, some effect on 
read^s of sensibility, but of uncultivated taste, in conse- 
quence of the exquisite strokes of the pathetic, and the 
singular vein of humor, with which they aave united in 
the original. ^ , . 

From what has been said, it; is obvious, that the cir* 
comstances which please^ ia tbe objects of Taste, are of 
two kinds : First, those which are fitted to j;)iease. by 
Jiature, or by associ^tiopf^ which all mankind are le4 to 
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form by their common condition ; and secondly, those 
which please in consequence of associations arising from 
local and accidental circumstances. Hence, there are 
two kinds of Taste : the one enabling us to judge of 
those beauties which have a foundation in the human 
constitution ; the other, of such objects as derive their 
principal recommendation front the influence of fash- 
ion. 

These two kinds of Taste are not always united in the 
same person: indeed, I am inclined to think, that they 
are united but rarely. The perfection of the one de- 
pends much upon the degree in which we are able to 
free the mind from the influence of casual associations ; 
that of the other, on the contlary, depends on a facility 
df association which enables us to fell in, at once, with 
all the turns of the fashion, and (as Shakspeare ex^ 
presses it) " to catch the tune of the times.'' 

I shall endeavour to illustrate some of the foregoing 
remarks, by applying them to the subject of language, 
which afibrds numberless instances to exemplify the in- 
fluence which the association of ideas has on our judg- 
ments in matters of Taste. - 

In the same manner in which an article of dress acquires 
an appearance of elegance or of vulgarity from the* per- 
sons by whom it is habitually worn, so a particular mode 
of pronunciation acquires all air of fashion or of rusticity, 
from the persons by whom it is habitually employed. 
The Scotch accent is surely in itself as good as the En- 
glish ; and with a few exceptions, is as agreeable to the 
ear ; aiid yet how ofiehsive does it appear, even to us, 
who have been accustomed to hear it from our infancy, 
when compared ^ith that which is used by our southern 
neighbours !— No reason can be given for this, but that 
the capital of Scotland is now become a provincial town, 
and London is the seat of otir court. 
• The distinction which is^ to be foiind, in the languages 
of all civilized nations, between low and polite modes 
of expression, arises from similar causes. It is, indeed, 
amusing to remark the solicitude with which the higher 
orders, io the monarchies of modern Europe, avoid eve- 
ry eurcumstance in their exteiicMr appeairance and manneri 
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which, hy the most remote association, may, in the 
minds of others, connect them with the idea of the mul- 
titude. Their whole dress and deportment and conver- 
sation are studiously arranged to convey an imposing 
notion of their consequence ; and to recall to the spec* 
tator by numberless slight and apparently unintentional 
hints, the agreeable impressions which are associated 
with the advantages of fortune; 

To this influence of association on language, it is ne- 
cessary for every ^writer to attend carefully who wishes to 
express himself with elegdnce. For the attainment of 
correctness and purity in the use of words, the rules of 
grammarians and of criticfs may be a sufficient guide ; but 
it is not in the works of this class of authors, that the 
higher beauties of style are to be studied. As the air 
and manner of a gentleman can . be acquired only by 
living habitually in the best society, so grace in compo- 
sition must be attained by an habitual acquaintance with 
classical writers. It is indeed necessary for our infor- 
mation, that we should peruse occasionally many books 
which have no merit in pohit of expression ; but I be- 
lieve it to be extremely useful to all literary men, tu 
counteract the effect of this miscellaneous reading, by 
maintaining a constant and familiar acquaintance with a 
few of the most faultless models which the language 
aflfords. For want of some standard of this sort, we 
frequently see an author's taste iu writing alter much 
to the worse in the course of his life ; and his later pro- 
dfjctions fall below the level of his early essays. D'Alem- 
bert tells us, that Voltaire had always lying on his table, 
the Petit Careme of Massillon, and the tragedies of 
Racine ; the former to fix his taste in prose composition, 
and the latter in poetry. 

In avoiding, however, expressions which are debased 
by vulgar use, there is a danger of running into the 
other extreme, in quest of fashionable words and phras- 
es. Such an affectation may, for a few years, gratify 
the vanity of an author, by giving him the air of a man 
of the world ; but the reputation it bestows is of a very 
transitory nature. The works which continue to please 
from age to age, are written with perfect simplicity ; 
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while those which captivate the multitude by a display 
of meretricious oruaments, if, by chance they should 
survive the fashions to which they are accommodated, 
remain only to furnish ^T subject of ridicule to posterity. 
The portrait of a beautiful woman in the fashionable 
dress of the day, may please at the moment it is paint^ 
ed ; nay, may perhaps please more than in any that the 
fancy ot the artist could have suggested ; but it is only 
in the plainest and simplest drapery, that the most per- 
fect form can be transmitted with advantage to iuture 
times. The exceptions which the history of literature 
seems to furnish to these observations, are only appa* 
rent. That, in the works of our best authors, there are 
many beauties which have long and generally been ad- 
mired, and which yet owe their whole effect to associa- 
tion, cannot he disputed ; but in such cases, it will 
always be found, that the associations which are the 
foundation of our pleasure, have, in consequence of 
some peculiar combination of circumstances, been more 
widely diffused, and more pet-maqently established 
among mankinji, than those which date their origin from 
the caprices of our own age are ever likely to be. An 
admiration for the classical remains of antiquity is, at 
present, not less general in Europe, than the advantages 
of a liberal education : and such is the effect of this 
admiration, that there are certain caprices of Taste, 
from which no man who is well educated is entirely 
free. A composition in a modern language, which 
should sometimes depart from the ordinary modes of 
expression, from an affectation of the idioms which are 
consecrated in the classics, would please . a very wide 
circle of readers, in consequence of the prevalence of 
classical associations; and, therefore, such affectations, 
however absurd, when carried to a degree of singularity, 
are of a far superior class to those which are adapted to 
the fashions of the day. But still the general principle 
holds true, that whatever beauties derive their original 
merely from casual association, must appear capricious 
to those to whom the association does not extend ; and 
that the simplest style is that which continues longest 
to please, and which pleases most universally. In the 
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writings of Mr. Harris, there is a certain classical air, 
which will always have many admirers, while ancient 
learning continues to be cultivated, but which, to a mere 
English reader, appears somewhat unnatural and un- 
graceful, when compafred with the composition of Swift 
or of Addison. 

The analogy of the arts of statuary and painting may 
be of use in illustrating these remarks. The influence 
of ancient times has extended to these, as well as to 
the art of writing ; and in this case, no less than in the 
other, the transcendant power of genius has established 
a propriety of choice in matters of indifference, and hat, 
perhaps, consecrated, in the-opinion of mankind, some of 
its own caprices. 

*^Many of the ornaments of art," says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ^^ those at least for which no reason can be 
given, are transmitted tons, are adopted, and acquire 
their consequence, from the company in which we have 
been used to see them. As Greece and Rome are the 
fountains from whence have flowed all i^inds of excel- 
lence, to that veneration which they have a right to claim 
for the pleasure and knowledge which they have afforded 
us, we voluntarily add our approbation of every orna- 
ment and every cnstom that belonged to them, even to 
the fashion of their dress. For it may be observed, that, 
not satisfied with them iii their own place, w e make no 
difficulty of dressing statues of modern heroes or sena- 
tors in the fashion of the Roman armour, or peaceful 
robe ; and even go so far as hardly to bear a statue in 
any other drapery. 

" The figures of the great men of those nations have 
come down to us in sculpture. In sculpture remain al- 
most all the excellent specimens of ancient art. We 
have so far associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the truth of art to their manner of 
representation, that it is not in our power any longer to 
separate them. This is not so in painting: because, 
having no excellent ancient portraits, that connexion was 
never formed. Indeed, we could no more venture to 
paint a general officer in a Roman military habit, than 
we could make a statue in the present uniform. But 
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. ^ .o aacieDt portraits, to show faow ready 
^ . k liiose kind of prejudices, we make the 
. ..% afflODg the moderiis serve the same pur- 
t ^reat variety of excellent portraits with 
.uiJvke has enriched this nation, we are not 
.. . ..t :t> admire for their real excellence, but extend 
1^ tp»>rtHiacion even to the dress which happened to be 
a< .Ui;$iiioa of that age. By this means,, it must be ac- 
^H>v\ledged, very ordinary pictures ac<]uired somethiog 
^i the ak and effect of the works of Vandyke, and ap- 
peared therefore, at first sight, . better pictures than they 
m^ty were. They appeared so, however, to those only 
who had the means of making this association." '*'' 

The influence of association on our notions concerning 
language, is still more strongly exemplified in poetry 
thaa in prose. As it is one great object of the poet, in 
his serious productions to elevate the imagination of. his 
readers above the grossness of sensible ol^ects, and the 
vulgarity of common life, it becomes peculiarly necessary 
for him to reject the use of all words and phrases which 
are trivial .and hackneyed. Among those which are 
equally pure and equally perspicuous, he, in general, finds 
it expedient to adopt that which is the least, common* 
Milton prefers the words Rhene and Danaw, to the more 
common words Rhine and Danube. 

" A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour'd never from his frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw." t 

In the following line, 

'* Things unaUempted yet in prose or rhyme," 

how much more suitable to the poetical style does the 
expression appear, than if the author had said, 

" Things unattempted yet in prose or verse," . 

In another passage, where, for the sake of variety, he 
has made use of the last phrase, he adds an epithet to 

* Retnold's Discoarses, p. 313, et sea. 

t Paradwe Lost, bdok i 1 331 . Se* Nvwton's edit. 
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remove it a little from the familiarity of ordinary dis- 
course, 

' ** in prose or mimerous verse."* 

In consequence of this circumsjtance, there arises grad- 
ually in every. languagQ a poetical diction, which differs 
widely from the common diction of prose. It is much 
less subject to the vicissitudes of fashion, than the polite 
modes of expression in familiar conversation; because 
when it has once been adopted by the poet, it is avoided 
by good prose writers, as being too elevated for tliat spe- 
cies of composition. It may therefore retain its charm 
as long as the language exists ; nay, the oharm may in^ 
crease, as the language grow^ older. 

Indeed the charm of political diction must increase to 
a certain degree, as -polite literature advances. JFor 
when once a set of words has been consecrated to po- 
etry, the very sound of them, independently of the ideas 
they convey, awakens, every time we hear it, .the agreea- 
ble icppressions which were connected with it when we 
met with them in the performances of our favorite 
authors. Even when strung together in sentences 
which convey no meaning, they produce some effect 
on the mind of a leader of sensibility : an effect, at 
least, extremely different from thfit of an unmeaning sen- 
tence in prose. 

Languages differ from each other widely in the copi • 
oqsness of their poetiqal diotipn, Our own possesses, 
in this respect, imporUint ac^van^ages over the French*: 
not that, in this language, thejce are np wo^ds appropriat- 
ed tp poetry^ but because their, nfimber is^ coiyiparative^y 
speaking, extren^ely. limited. 

The scantiness of ttfp ; Freni^h poetical . diction is, 
probably, attended with the: l^^s inconvenience, that the 
phrases which occur in good p^ose writing ar^ less de- 
graded by vulgar a{^licatioq than in English, in conse- 
quence of. the line being mor^? di^nctly and more 
strongly drawn , between polite and low . expressions in 
that language tl)an,in:Oi|rs. Our poets, indeed^ by hav- 



* Pandiie IrfMt, book i; 1. 160. See Newton's edit. 
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ing a. language appropriated to their own purposes, not 
only can preserve dignity of expression, but can con- 
nect with the perusal of their compositions, the pleasing 
impressions which have been produced by those of their 
predecessors. And hence, in the higher sorts of poetry 
where their object is to kindle, as much as possible, the 
enthusiasm of their readei's, they not only avoid, studi- 
ously, all expressions which are vulgar, but ail ^uch as 
are borrowed from fashionable life. This certainly can- 
not be done in an equal' degree by a poet who writes in 
the French language. 

In English, the poetical diction is so extreihely copious, 
that it is liable to be abused ; as it puts it in the power 
of authors of no genius, mere\y by ringing changes on the 
poetical vocabulary, to give n certain degree of currency 
to the most unmeaning compositions. In Pcfpe's Song 
hy a Person of Quality^ the incoherence of ideas is 
scarcely greater than what is to be found in some admired 
passages of our fashionable poetry. 

Nor is it merely by a difference of words, that the lan- 
guage of poetry is distinguished from that of prose. 
When a poetical arrangement of words has once been 
established by authors of reputation, the most common 
expressions, by being presented in this consecrated order^ 
may serve to excite poetical associations. 

On the other hand, nothing more completely destroys 
the charm of poetry, than a string of words vvbtch the 
custom of ordinary discburse has arranged in so invaria- 
l)le an order, that the whole phrase may be anticipated 
from hearing its commencement. A single word frequent- 
ly strikes ui& as fiat and prosaic, in consequence of its fa- 
miliarity ; but two such words coupled together in the 
order of conversation, can scarcely be introduced into se- 
rious poetry without appearing ludicrous. 

No poet in our language has shown so strikingly as 
Milton, the wonderful elevation which style may derive 
from an arrangement of words, which, while it is per- 
fectly intelligible, departs widely from that to v^hich we 
are in general accustomed. Many of his most sublime 
periods^ wbon the order of the words is altered; are re- 
duced nearly to the level of prose. 
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To copy tbi3 arti6c6 with success is a much wore dif- 
ficult attainmeBt than is comoioiily imagined ; aad, of 
coDsequence, when it is acquired, it secures aavauthor, 
to a great degree, from that crowd of imitators who spoil 
the effiect of whatever is not beyond their reach. To 
the poet who uses blank verse, it is an acquisition of still 
more essential consequence than to him who eipre^sea 
himself in rhyme ; for the mdre that the structure of the 
verse approaches to prose, the more it is necessary to 
give novelty and dignity to the eompo^tion* And ac- 
cordingly, among our magazine poets« ten thousand catch 
the structure of Pope's versification, for one who ap* 
proachea to the manner of Mikon, or of Thompson. 

The facility, however, of this imitation,^ like every 
other, incceases with the number of those who have 
studied it with success ; for the more numeroB3 the m* 
thors who have employed their genius in any one direc- 
tion, the more copious are the materials oiit of which 
mediocrity may select and oombine/ so as to escape thf 
charge of plagiarism; And, in fact, in our own languagui 
this, as well as the other great resource of poetical eH'^ 
pression, the employment of appropriated words, ba$ 
had its effect so much impaired by the abuse which has 
been made of it, that a few of oUr best poets of late 
have endeavour^ to strike out a mw path for theo^elvesi 
by resting the elevation for their composition chiefly on 
a ^gular, and, to'an ordinary, writer^ an unattainable 
union of harmonious versification, with a natural arrange* 
ment of words, and a simple elegance of expression. 
It is this union, which seems to form the distinguishing 
charm of the poetry of Goldsmith. 

From the remarks which have been made on the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas on our judgments in 
matters of taste, it is obvious how much the opinions of 
a nation with respect to merit in the fine arts, are likely 
to be influenced by the form of their government, and the 
state of their manners. Voltaire, in his discourse pro- 
nounced at his reception into the French academy, gives 
several reasons why the poets of that country have not 
succeeded in describing rural scenes and employments. 
The principal one is, the ides^ of meanness, and pover- 
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t^, and wretthedfiess, ^idi the FreWh at€ accustomed 
to associate with the profession of husbandry* The 
same thing is alluded to .by the Abb6 de Lille, m the 
preliminary discourse prefixed to his traoslatioo of the 
Georgics. " A translation," says he, "of this poem, if 
it had been undertaken by an author of genius, would 
have been better calculated than any other work, for add- 
ing to the riches of oar language. A rersion of the 
£neid itself, however well executed, would, in this re- 
spect, be of less utility ; inasmuch as the genius of our. 
tongue accommodates itself more easily ^ to the de^rip- 
tion of heriMc achievements-, than to the details of natu- 
ral phenomena, -and of the operations of husbandry «. 
To force it to express these with suitable dignity, would 
have been a real conquest over that false delicacy, which 
it has contracted from our unfortunate prejudices." 

How different must have been the emotions with which 
this divine performance of VirffH was read by an ancient 
Roman, while he recollected that period in the history of 
his eountry , when dictators were called from the ploug'h 
to the defence of the state, and after having led menarchs 
in triumph, returned again to the same happy and inde- 

gmdent occupation. A state of manners to which a 
oman author of a later age looked back with such en- 
thutsiiasm, that he ascribes, by a bold poetical figure, the 
flourishing state of agriculture under the republic^ to 
the grateful returns which the earth then made to the 
illustrious hands by which she was cultivated; — <^ Gau- 
dente tertk vomere laureato, et triumphali aratore."* 



SECTION in. 

Of the Influence 6r Assodiatioin on our aetiTe PrincipleB, and on onr moral 

Jod^mento. 

In order to illustrate a little farther, the influence of 
the Association of Ideas on the human mind, I shall add 
a few remarks on some of its effects on our active and 
moral principles. In stating these remarks, I shall en- 

« Flin. Nat Hist xriU. 4. 
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deavouT to avoid, as much as possible, every occasion of 
controversy, by confining myself to such general views 
of the subject, as do not presuppoise :any particular enu- 
meration of our original principles of action, or any par- 
ticular' system concerning the nature of the moral facul- 
ty. If my health and leisure enable me to carry my 
plans into execution, I propose, in the sequel of tbid 
work, to resume these inquiries, and to examine the va- 
rious opinions to which they have given rise. 

The manner in which the association of ideas ope- 
rates in producing new principles - of action, has been 
explained very distinctly by different writers;. ' Whatev- 
er conduces to the gratification Of any natural appetitej 
or of any natural desire, is itself desired on account of 
the end to which it is subservient^ and by being thus 
habitually associated in our appreliension with agreeable 
objects, it frequently comes, in process of time, to be 
regarded as valuable in itself, independently of its utili- 
ty. It is thus that wealth becomes, with many, an ulti- 
mate object of pursuit ; although, at first, it is undoubt- 
edly valued, merely on account of its subserviency to 
the attainment of other objects. In like manner, men 
are led to desire dress, equipage, retinue, furniture, on 
account of the estimation in which they are supposed to 
be held by the public. Such desires are called by Dr. 
Hutcheson * secondary desires : and their origin is ex- 
plained by him in the way which I . have mentioned. 
** Since we are capable,'' says he, "of reflection, memo- 
ry, observation, and reasoning about the distant tenden- 
cies of objects and actions, and not confined to things 
present, there must arise, in consequence of our origin- 
al- desires, secondary desires of every thing imagined 
useful to gratify any of the primary, desires ; and that 
with strength proportioned to the several original de- 
sires, and imagined usefulness or , necessity of the ad- 
vantageous object." "Thus," he continues, "as soon 
as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power 
to gratify any of our original desires, we must also de- 
sire them; and hence arises the universaliiy of these 

* Sm hi« £wa7 on the Nature and Conduct of the PtMionf. 
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desires of wealth and power, since tbej are the meaos 
of gratifying all other desires.'' The only thing that 
appears to me exceptionable in the foregoing passage is, 
that the author classes the desire ^f power with that of 
wealth ; whereas 1 apprehend it to be clear, (for rea- 
sons which I shall state in another part of this work,) 
that the former is a primary desire, and. the latter a sec- 
ondary one. 

Our moral judgments, too, may be modified, and evea 
perverted, to a certain degree, in consequence of the 
operation of the same principle. In the same manner 
in which a person who is regarded as a model of taste 
may introduce, by his example, an absurd or fantastical 
dress ; so a man of splendid virtues may attract some 
esteem also to his imperfections, and, if placed in a con- 
spicuous situation, may render his vices and follies ob- 
jects of general imitation among the multitude. 

^< In the reign of Charles the Second," says Mr. Smith,* 
^*a degree of licentiousness was deemed the characteristic 
of a liberal education. It was connected, according to 
the notions of those times, with generosity, sincerity, 
magnanimity, loyalty ; and proved that the person who 
acted in this manner, was a gentleman, and not a puri* 
tan. Severity of manners, and regularity of conduct, 
on the other hand, were altogether unfashionable, and 
were connected, in the imagination of that age, with 
cant, cunning, hypocrisy, and low manners. To super- 
ficial minds, the vices of the great seem at all times 
agreeable. They connect them, not only with the splen* 
dor of fortune, but with many superior virtues which 
they ascribe to their superiors ; with the spirit of free- 
- dom and independency ; with fiankness, generosity, hu« 
inanity, and politeness. The virtues of the inferior ranks 
of people, on the contrary, their parsimonious frugality, 
their painful industry, and rigid adherence to rules, seem 
to them mean and disagreeable. They connect them 
both with the meanness of the station to which these 
qualities commonly belong, and with many great vices 
which they suppose usually accompany them ; such as 
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an abject, cowardlj, iU-natared, lying, piJfering disposU 
tion." 

The theory which, in the foregoing passages from 
Hutcheson and Smith, is employed so justly and phi- 
losophically to explain the origin of our secondary de- 
sires, and to account for some perversions of our moral 
judgments, has been thought sufficient, by some later 
writers, to account for the origin of all our active prin- 
ciples without exception. The first of these attempts 
to extend so very far the application of the doctrine of 
Association was made by the Rev. Mr. Gay, in a disser- 
tation ^^ concerning the fundamental Principle of Vir- 
tue," which is prefixed by Dn Law to his translation of 
Archbishop King's Essay *^ On the Origin of Evil." In 
this dissertation, the author endeavours to show, ^' that 
our approbation of morality, and all affections whatso- 
ever, are finally resolvable into reason, pointing out pri- 
vate happiness, and are conversant only about things ap- 
prehended to be means tending to this end ; and that 
wherever this end is not perceived, thc^yare to be ac- 
counted for from the association of ideas, and may 
properly be called habitsJ*^ The same principles hare 
been since pushed to 'a much greater length by Dr. 
Hartley, whose system (as he himself informs us) took 
rise from his accidentally hearing it mentioned as an opin- 
ion of Mr. Gay, *< that the association of ideas was suf- 
ficient to account for all our intellectdat pleasures and 
pains."* 

It most, I think, in justice, be acknowledged, that 
this theory, concerning the origin of our affections, and 
of the moral sense, is a most ingenious refinement up^ 
on the selfish system as it was formerly taught ; and 
that, by means of it^ the force of n)dny of the common 
reasonings against that system is eluded. Among these 
reasonings, particular stress has always been laid . on the 
instantaneousness with which our affections operate, 

« 

* Mr. Home too, who, in ray opinion, bu oumd tbis principle of the Assooi^ 
aUoD of Idean a freai deal loo far, haa compared the uDiverenlity of its applioa- 
tione in the philosophy of mind , to that of the principle of attraction In pnysics. 
'< Here/' say* he, *« is a kind of attraetion, whioh in the mental world will be 
foand to have as extraordinary effects as in the n itaral, and to shoir itself in u 
many and as Tarions formi^.'* Trtat. of Hum. Xmt. yol. i. p. 30. 
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a&d the moral ^eose. approy-es or condemns, and on our 
total want of consciousness, in such cases, of any re* 
ference to our own happiness. The modern advocates 
for the selfish system admit the fact to be as it is stated 
by their opponents; and grant, that after the moral 
sense and our various affections are formed, their exer- 
cise, in particular cases> may become completely disin- 
terested ; but still they con^tend, that it is upon a regard 
to our own happiness that all these principles are orig- 
inally grafted. The analogy of avarice will serve to 
illustrate the scope of this theory. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that this principle of action is artificial. It is on 
account, of the enjoyments which it enables us to pur- 
chase, that money. is originally desired ; and yet, in pro- 
cess of time, by means of the agreeable impressions 
which are. associated with it, it comes to be desired fo^ 
its own sake ; .and even continues to be ^n object of 
our pursuit, long after we have lost all relish for those 
enjoyments which it enables us to command. 

Without meaning to engage in any controversy on 
the subject, I shall content myself with observing, in 
general, that there must be spgae liniit, beyond which 
the theory of association cannot possibly be carried ; 
for, the ei^planation whiph it gives of the fcnrmation of 
new princi]>les of action, proceeds on the supposition 
that there are other principles previously existing in the 
mind. The great- question then is, when we are arriv- 
ed at this limit ; or, in other words, when we are arrived 
at the simple and original Jaws of our constitutiqn. 

In conducting this inquiry, philosophers have been 
apt to, go in«to extremes. Lord Kaimes, and . some other 
authors, have been censured, and perhaps justly,, for a 
disposition to .multiply original principles to an ^nn^^ 
cessary degree. .It may be questioned, whether Dr» 
Hartley, and his followers, have not sometimes beeii 
misled by too eager a desire of abridging their number* 

Of these two errors, the former is the least common, 
and the least dangerous. It is the least common, be- 
cause it is not so flattering as the other to the vanity of 
a theorist ; and it is the least dangerous, because it has 
no tendency, fike the other, to give rise to a suppres- 
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sidtt, or to a misrepresentation of facts ; or to retard 
the progress of the science, by bestowing upon it ail 
appearance of systematical perfection, to which, in its 
present state, it is not entitled. 

Abstracting, however, from these inconveniences, 
which must always result from a precipitate reference 
of phenomena to general principles, it does not seem 
to me, that the theory in question has any tendency to 
weaken the foundation of morals. It has, indeed, 
some tendency, in common with the philosophy of 
Hobbes and of Mandeville, to degrade the dignity of hu- 
man nature ; but it leads to no skeptical conclusions 
concerning the rule of life. For, although we were to 
grant, that all otir principles of action are acquired ; so 
striking a difference among them must still be admitted, 
as is sufficient to distinguish clearly those universal laws 
which were intended to regulate human conduct, from 
the local habits which are formed by education and 
fashion. It must still be admitted, that while some ac- 
tive principles are confined to particular individuals, or 
to particular tribes of men, there are others, which, 
arismg from circumstances in which all tho situations of 
mankind must agree, are comhion to the whole species- 
Such active principles as fall under this last description, 
at whatever period of life they may appear, are to be 
regarded as a part of human nature, no less than the 
instinct of suction ; in the same manner'as the acquired 
perception of distance by the eye, is to be ranked 
among the perceptive powers of man, no less than the 
original perceptions of any of our other senses- 
Leaving, therefore, the question concerning the origin 
of our active principles, and of the moral faculty, to be 
the subject of future discussion, I shall conclude this 
section with a few remarkis of a more practical nature. 

It has been shown by different writers, how much of 
the beauty and sublimity of material objects arises from 
the ideas and feelings which we have been taught to 
associate with them. The impression produced on the 
external senses of a poet, by the most striking scene in 
nature, is precisely the same with what is produced on 
the senses of a peasant or a tradesman : yet how differ-* 
VOL. I. 37 
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ent is the degree of pleasure resulting from this impres- 
sion !. A great part of this difference is undoubtedly to 
be ascribed to the ideas and feelings which the habitual 
studies and amusements of the poet have associated with 
his organical perceptions. 

A similar observation may be applied to all the vari- 
ous objects of our pursuit in life. Hardly any one of 
them is appreciated by any two men in the same man- 
ner ; and frequently what one imm considers as essen- 
tial to his happiness, is regarded with indifference or 
dislike by another. Of these differences of o{Mnioii» 
much is, no doubt, to be ascribed to a diversity of con- 
stitution, which renders a particular employment of the 
intellectual or active powers agreeable to one man^ 
which is not equally so to another. But much is also 
to be ascribed to the effect of association ; which, prior 
to any experience of human life, connects pleasing 
ideas and pleasing feelings with different objects, in the 
minds of different persons. 

In consequence of these associations, every man ap- 
pears to his neighbour to pursue the object of his wishes^ 
with a zeal disproportioned to its intrinsic value ; and 
the philosopher (whose principal enjoyment arises from 
speculation) is frequently apt to smile at the ardor with 
which the active part of mankind pursue what appear 
to him to be mere shadows. This view of human af- 
fairs, some writers have carried so far, as to represent 
life as a scene of mere illusions, where the mind refers 
to the objects around it<a coloring which exists only in 
itself ; and where, as the Poet expresses it, 

— — " Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds which beautify our days."^ 

It may be questioned, if these representations of hu- 
man life be useful or just. That the casual associations^ 
which the mind forms in childhood, and in early youth, 
are frequently a source of inconvenience and of mis- 
conduct, is sufficiently obvious ; but that this tendency 
of our nature increases, on the whole, the sum of hu- 
man enjoyment, appears to me to be indisputable ; and 
the instances in which it misleads us from our duty and 
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our happiness only prove to what important ends it 
might be subservient, if it were kept under proper regu- 
lation. 

Nor does these representations of life (admitting them 
in their full extent) justify the practical inferences which 
have been often deduced from them, with respect to the 
vanity of our pursuits* In every, case, indeed, in which 
our enjoyment depends upoa association, it may be said, 
in one sense, that it arises from the mind itself; but it 
does not therefore follow, that the external object which 
custom has rendered the cause or the occasion of agreea- 
ble emotions, is indifferent to our happiness. The effect 
which the beauties of nature produce on the mind of the 
poet, is wonderfully heightened by association, but his 
enjoyment is not, on that account, the less exquisite : 
nor are the objects of his admiration of the less value to 
his happiness, that they derive their principal charms 
from the embellishments of his fancy. 

It is the business of education, not to counteract, in 
any instance, the established laws of our constitution, 
but to direct them to. their proper puiposes. That the 
influence of early associations on the mmd might be em- 
ployed, in the most effectual manner, to aid our moral 
principles, appears evidently from the effects which we 
daily see it produce, in reconciling men to a course of 
action which their reason forces them to condemn ; and 
it is no less obvious that, by means of it, the happiness 
of human life might be increased, and its pains diminish- 
ed, if the agreeable ideas and feelings which children 
are so apt to connect with events and with situations 
which depend on the caprice of fortune, were firmly as- 
sociated in their apprehensions with the duties of their 
stations, with the pursuits oi science, and with those 
beautie9 of nature which are open to all. ^ . - 

These observations coincide nearly with the ancient 
stoical doctrine concerning the influence of imaginalionf 
on mortals ; a subject, on which many important remarks* 
(though expressed in a form different from that which 

* AccordiDg to the use which I m&ke of the words imagination 9Xid assodatiom 
in flhb work, their effects are obvioosly distin^lshable. I have thoaf ht it prop- 
er however, to illustrafe the differenoe between them » Uttb more fully in Note 
(IL) 
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modem philosophers have introduced^ and, perhaps, not 
altogether so precise and accurate,) are to be found in the 
Discourses of Epictetus, and in the Meditations of Anto- 
ninus.* This doctrine of the Stoical school. Dr. Aken- 
side has in view in the following passage : 



** Action treada the path 



In which Opinion sajs he follows good, 

Or flies from evil ; and Opinion gives 

Report of good or evil, as the scene 

Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deform'd : 

Thas her report can never there be true, 

Where Fancy cheats the intellectual eye 

With glaring colors and distorted lines. 

Is there a man, who at the sound of death 

Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjur'd up, 

And black before him ; nought but death-bed groans 

And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 

Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 

An unknown depth ? Alas ! in such a mind. 

If no bright forms of excellence attend 

The image of his country ; nor the pomp 

Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 

Of Justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 

The conscious bosom with a patriot's flame; 

Will not Opinion tell him, that to die. 

Or stand the hazard, is a greater ill 

Than to betray his country ? And in act 

Will he not choose to be a wretch and live? 

Here vice begins then." t 



SECTION IV. 

Ganeral Remarks on the Subjects treated in the foregoing Sections of this 

Chapter. 

In pemsing the foregoing Sections of this Chapter, I 
am aware, that some of my readers may be apt to thiok 
that many of the observations which I have made, might 
easily be resolved into more general principles. I am 
also aware, that, to the followers of Dr. Hartley, a simi- 
lar olgection will occur against all the other parts of this 

* See what Ebictetns has remarked on the xv^^^ ^^^ ^' pmmm/rim. 

(Arrian, 1. i. C. 12.) Oi« «» ir^XXmUt pturm^Bfty r^uutm vt) trrmi '« JV«- 



tm rSt ft4vrm pmnrnnrnt, dtc. dtc. AntOn. 1. V. C. 11. 
f Pleasures of Imagination, b. iU. 
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work ; and that it will appear to them the effect of in- 
excusable prejudice, that I should stop short so fre- 
quently in the explanation of phenomena ; when he has 
accounted in so satisfactory a manner, by means of the 
association of ideas, for all the appearances which hu- 
man nature exhibits. 

To this ol^ection, I shall not feel myself much inter- 
ested to reply, provided it be granted that my observa- 
tions are candidly and accurately stated, so far as they 
reach. Supposing that in some cases I may have stop- 
ped short too soon, my speculations, although they may 
be censured as imperfect, cannot be considered as stand- 
ing in opposition to the conclusions of more successful 
inquirers. 

May I be allowed farther to observe, that such views 
of the human mind as are contained in this work, (even 
supposing the objection to be well founded,) are, in my 
opinion, indispensably necessary, in order to prepare 
the way for those very general and comprehensive the- 
ories concerning it, which some eminent writers of the 
present age have been ambitious to form ? 

Concerning the merit of these theories, I shall not 
presume to give any judgment. I shall only remark, 
that, in all the other sciences, the progress of discovery 
has been gradual, from the less general to the more gen- 
eral laws of nature ; and that it would be singular, in- 
deed, if, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, a sci- 
ence, which but a few years ago was confessedly in its 
infancy, and which certainly labors under many disad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, a step should, all at once, be 
made to a single principle comprehending all the partic- 
ular phenomena which we know. 

Supposing such a theory to be completely establish- 
ed, it would still be proper to lead the minds of students 
to it by gradual steps. One of the most important uses 
of theory, is to give the meinory a permanent hold, and 
a prompt command, of the particular facts which we 
were previously acquainted with ; and no theory can be 
completely understood, unless the mind be led to it 
nearly in the order of investigation. 

It is more particularly useful, in conducting the studies 
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of Others, to familiarize their minds, as completely as 
possible, with those laws of nature for which we have 
the direct evidence of sense, or of consciousness, before 
directing their inquiries to the more abstruse and refined 
generalizations of speculative curiosity. In natural phi- 
losophy, supposing the theory of Boscovich to be true, 
it would still be proper, or rather indeed absolutely ne- 
cessary, to accustom students, in the first stage of their 
physical education, to dwell on those general physical 
facts which fall under our actual observation, and about 
which all the practical arts of life are conversant. In 
like manner, in the philosophy of mind, there are many 
general facts for which we have the direct evidence 
of consciousness. The words attention^ conception^ 
memory, abstraction, imagination^ ' curiosity, amoition, 
compassion, resentment, express powers and principles 
of our nature, which every man may study by reflecting 
on his own internal operations. Words corresponding 
to these, are to be found in all languages, and may be 
considered as forming the first attempt towards a philo- 
sophical classification of intellectual and moral phenom- 
ena. Such a classification, however imperfect and in- 
distinct, we may be assured, must have some foundation 
in nature ; and it is at least prudent, for a philosopher to 
keep it in view as the ground-work of his own arrange- 
ment. It not only directs our attention to those facts in 
the human constitution, on which every solid theory in 
this branch of science must be founded ; but to the 
facts, which, in all ages, have appeared to the common 
sense of mankind, to be the most striking and important ; 
and of which it ought to be the great object of theorists, 
not to supersede, but to facilitate the study. 

There is indeed good reason for believing, that many 
of the facts, which our consciousness would lead us to 
consider, upon a superficial view, as ultimate facts, are 
resolvable into other principles still more general. 
" Long before we are capable of reflection," says Dr. 
Reid, " the original perceptions and notions of the mind 
are so mixed, compounded, and decompounded, by 
habits, associations, and abstractions, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult for the mind to return upon its own footsteps, 
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and trace back those operations which have employed 
it since it first began to think and to act." The same 
author remarks, that, '^ if we could obtain a distinct and 
full history of all that hath passed in the mind of a child, 
from the beginning of life and sensation, till it grows up 
to the use of reason ; how its infant faculties began to 
work, and how they brought forth and ripened ^11 the 
various notions, opinions, and sentiments, which we find 
in ourselves when we come to be capable of reflection ; 
this would be a treasure of Natural History, which 
would probably give more light into the human faculties, 
than all the systems of philosophers about them, since 
the beginning of the world." To accomplish an analy- 
sis of these complicated phenomena into the simple and 
original principles of our constitution, is the great ob- 
ject of this branch of philosophy ; but, in order to suc- 
ceed, it is necessary to ascertain facts before we begin 
to reason, and to avoid generalizing, in any instance, till 
we have completely secured the ground that we have 
gained. Such a caution, which is necessary in all the 
sciences, is, in a more peculiar manner, necessary here, 
where the very facts from which all our inferences must 
be drawn, are to be ascertained only by the most patient 
attention ; and, where almost all of them are, to a great 
degree, disguised, partly by the inaccuracies of popular 
language, and partly by the mistaken theories of philo- 
sophers. 

I have only to add^ that, although I have retained the 
phrase of the association of ideas^ in compliance with 
common language, I am far from beine completely satis- 
fied with this mode of expression. X have retained it, 
chiefly that I might not expose myself to the censure of 
delivering old doctrines in a new form. 

As I have endeavoured to employ it with caution, I 
hope that it has not often misled me in my reasonings. 
At the same time, I am more and more convinced of the 
advantages to be derived from a reformation of the com- 
mon language, in most of the branches of science. 
How much such a reformation has effected in Chemistry 
is well known ; and it is evidently much more necessary 
in the Philosophy of Mind, where the prevailing Ian- 
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guage adds to the common inaccuracies of popular ex-- 
pressions, the peculiar disadvantage of being all suggest- 
ed by the analogy of matter. Often, in the composition 
of this work, have I recollected the advice of Bergman 
to Morveau : * "In reforming the nomenclature of chem* 
istry, spare no word which is improper. They who un- 
derstand the subject already, will suffer no inconven^ 
ience ; and they to whom the subject is new, will com- 
prehend it with the greater facility." But it belongs to 
such authors alone, as ^ave extended the boundaries of 
science by their own discoveries, to introduce innovations 
in language with any hopes of success. 



* " Le savant Professeur d'Upsal M. Bergman ^criveit a M. de Morveau 
dans les denu^rs temps de sa vie, Ne faites ^aces a ancune denomination im« 
propre. Ceux qui savent deja, enjendront toujours ; ceux qui ne ravent pas 
encore, entendront plut6t.'' MetKbde de Jfomenelat, Chemiqut, par MM. Mor- 
vxAU, Lavoisier, &c. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OF MEMORY. 
SECTION I. 

treneral Observations oii Memory. 

Among the various powers of the understanding, 
there is none which has been so attentively examined 
by philosophers, or concerning which so many important 
facts and observations have been collected, as the facul- 
ty of Memory. This is partly to be ascribed to its na- 
ture, which renders it easily distinguishable from all the 
other principles of our constitution, even by those who 
have not been accustomed to metaphysical investigations, 
and partly to its immediate subserviency, not only to the 
pursuits of science, but to the ordinary business of life ; 
in consequence of which, many of its most curious laws 
had been observed, Idng^'before any analysis was at- 
tempted of the other powers of the mind ; and have for 
many ages, formed a part of the common maxims which 
are to be found in every treatise of education. Some 
important remarks on the subject may, in particular, be 
collected from the writings of the ancient rhetoricians. 

The word memory is not employed uniformly in the 
same precise sense ; but it always expresses some mod- 
ification of that faculty, which enables us to treasure up 
and preserve for future use, the knowledge we acquire ; 
a faculty which is obviously the great foundation of all 
intellectual improvement, and without which no advan- 
tage could be derived from the most enlarged experi* 
ence. This faculty implies two things : a capacity of 
retaining knowledge ; and a power of recalling it to our 
thoughts when we have occasion to apply it to use. The 
word memory is sometimes employed to express the 
capacity, and sometimes the power. When we speak 
of a retentive memory, we use it in the former sense j 
when of a ready memory, in the latter. 
VOL. I. 38 
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The various particulars which compose our stock of 
knowledge are, from time to time, recalled to our 
thoughts, in one of two ways ; sometimes they recur to 
us spontaneously, or at least, without any interference on 
our part ; in other cases they are recalled, in conse- 
quence of an effort of our wilL For tlie former opera- 
tion of the mind, we have no appropriated name in our 
language, distinct from Memory. The latter, too, is often 
called by the same name, but i» more properly distin^ 
guished by the word recollection. 

There are, i believe, some other acceptations besides 
these, in which the word memory ba& been occasionally 
employed ; but as its ambiguities are not of such a na- 
ture as to mislead us in our present inquiries, I shall not 
dwell any longer on the illustration of distinctions, 
which to the greater part of readers might appear unin^ 
teresting and minute. One distinction only, relative to 
this sabjecty occurs to me, as deserving particular atteu" 
tion. 

The operations of memory relate either to things and 
their relations, or to events. In the former ease, thoughts 
which have been previously in the mind, may recur to us, 
without suggesting the idea of the past, or of any modi-^ 
fication of time whatever ; as when I repeat over a poem 
which I have got by heart, or when I think of the fea-^ 
tures of an absent friend. In this last instance, indeed^ 
philosophers distinguish the act of the mind by the name 
of Conception ; but in ordinary discourse, and frequent- 
ly even in philosophical writing, it is considered as an 
exertion of Memory. In these and similar cases, it i» 
obvious, that the operations of this faculty do not neces^ 
sarily involve the idea of the past. 

The case is different with respect to the memory of 
events. When I think of these, I not only recall to the 
mind thc^ former objects of its thoughts, but I refer the 
event to a particular point of time ; so that, of every such 
act of memcNry, the idea of the past is a necessary coii-^ 
comitant. 

I have been led to take notice of this distinction, itr 
order to obviate an objection which some of the phe- 
nomena of MemcMy seem to present) against a doctrine 
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which I formerly stated^ when treating of the powers of 
Conception and Imagination^ 

It is evident, that when I think of an event, in which 
anj object of sense was concerned, my recollection of 
the event must necessarily involve an act of Conception. 
Thus, when I think of a dramatic representation which 
I have recently seen, my recollection of what I saw, 
necessarily involves a conception of the different actors 
by whom it was performed. But every act of recollec- 
tion which relates to events, is accompanied with a be- 
Jief of their past existence. How then are we to rec- 
oncile this conclusion with the doctrine formerly main- 
tained concerning Conception, according to which every 
exertion of that power is accompanied with a belief, that 
its olgect exists before us at the present moment ? 

The only way that occurs to me of removing this dif- 
ficulty, is by supposing that the remembrance of a past 
event is not a simple act of the mind ; but that the mind 
first forms a conception of the event, and then judges 
from circumstances, of the period of time to which it is 
to be referred : a supposition which is by no means a 
gratuitous one, invented to answer a particular purpose, 
but which, as far as I am able to judge, is agreeable to 
fact : for if we have the power, as will not be disputed, of 
conceived a past event without any reference to time, 
it follows, that there is nothing in the ideas or notions 
which memory presents to us, which is necessarily ac- 
companied with a belief of past existence, in a way 
analogous to that in which our perceptions are accompa- 
nied with a belief of the present existence of their ob- 
jects ; and therefore, that the reference of the event to 
the particular period at which it happened, is a judg- 
ment founded on concomitant circnmstances. So long 
as we are occupied with the conception of any particu- 
lar object connected with the «vent, we believe the 
present existence of the object; but this belief, which, 
in most cases, is only momentary, is instantly corrected 
by habits of judging acquired by experience ; and as 
soon as the mind is disengaged from such a belief, it is 
left at liberty to refer the event to the period at whidh it 
actually happened. Nor will the apparent instairtane- 
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ousness of such judgments be considered as an unsur- 
mountable objection to the doctrine now adyanced, by 
those who have reflected on the perception of distance 
obtained by sight, which, although it seems to be as im- 
mediate as any perception of touch, has been shown by 
philosophers to be the result of a judgment founded on 
experience and observation. The reference we make 
of past events to the particular points of time at which 
they took place, will, I am inclined to think, the more 
we consider the subject, be found the more strikingly 
analogous to the estimates of distance we learn to form 
by the eye. 

Although, however, I am, myself, satisfied with the 
conclusion to which the foregoing reasonings lead, 1 am 
far from expecting that the case will be the same with 
all my readers. Some of their objections which I can 
easily anticipate, might, I believe, be obviated by a little 
farther discussion ; but as the question is merely a mat- 
ter of curiosity and has no necessary connexion with the 
observations 1 am to make in this Chapter, I shall not 
prosecute the subject^t present. The opinion, indeed, 
we form concerning it, has no reference to any of the 
doctrines maintained in this work, excepting to a partic- 
ular speculation concerning the belief accompanying 
conception, which I ventured to state, in treating of that 
subject, and which, as it appears to be extremely doubt- 
ful to some whose opinions I respect, I proposed with a 
degree of diffidence suitable to the difficulty of such an 
inquiry. The remaining observations which I am to 
make on the power of memory, whatever opinion may 
be formed of their importance, will furnish but little room 
for a diversity of judgment concerning their truth. 

In considering this part of our constitution, one of the 
most obvious and striking questions that occurs, is, what 
the circumstances are which determine the memory to 
retain some things in preference to others ? Among the 
subjects which successively occupy our thoughts, by far 
the greater number vanish, without leaving a trace be- 
hind them ; while others become, as it were, a part of 
ourselves, and, by their accumulations, lay a foundation 
for our perpetual progress in knowledge. Without pre- 
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tending to exhaust the subject, 1 shall content myself at 
present with a partial solution of this difficulty, by illus- 
trating the dependence of memory upon two principles 
of our nature, with which it is plainly very intimately 
connected ; attention, and the association of ideas. 

I endeavoured in a former chapter to show, that there 
is a certain act of the mind, (distinguished, botli by phi- 
losophers and the vulgar, by the name of attention^) 
without which even the objects of our perceptions make 
no impression on the memory. It is also matter of com- 
mon remark, that the permanence of the impression 
which any thing leaves in the memory, is proportioned 
to the degree of attention which was originally given to 
it. The observation has been so often repeated, and is 
so manifestly true, that it is unnecessary to offer any 
illustration of it.* 

i have only to observe farther, with respect to atten- 
tion, considered in the relation in which it stands to 
memory, that although it be a voluntary act, it requires 
experience to have it always under command. In the 
case of objects to which we have been taught to attend at 
an early period of life, or which are calculated to rouse 
the curiosity, or to affect any of our passions, the atten- 
tion fixes itself upon them, as it were spontaneously, and 
without any effort on our part, of which we are con- 
scious. How perfectly do we remember, and even re- 
tain, for a long course of years, the faces and the hand- 
writings of our acquaintances, although we never took 
any particular pains to fix them in the memory ? On the 
other hand, if an object does not interest some principle 
of our nature, we may examine it again and again, with 
a wish to treasure up the knowledge of it in the mind, 
without our being able to command that degree, of at- 

*^ — — ■ — • — ----- - ^ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ _ _ _ — — 

* It seems to be owing to this dependence of memory on atlention, that it is 
easier to ^et by heart a composition, afler a very f«w readingS| with an attempt 
to repeat it at the end of each, than after a hundred readings without such an 
effort. The effort rouses the attention from that languid state in which it re- 
mains, while the mind is giving a passive reception to foreign ideas. The fact 
is remarked by Lord Bacon, and is explained by him on the same principle to 
which I have referred it. 

*' Que eznectantor et attentionem excitant, melius, hoerent qoam- qus prsB- 
tervolant. Itaqne si scriptum aliquod vicies perlegeris, non tarn facile illod 
memoriter disces, quam si illud legas decies, tentando interim illud recitore, et 
obi deficit memoria, inspiciendo liorum.** Bicoif, Abv. Org, lib. it aph. 26. 
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tention which may lead us to recogaise it the next time 
we see it. A person, for example, who has not been 
accustomed to attend particularly to horses or to cattle, 
may study for a considerable time the appearance of a 
horse or of a bullock, without being able a few days af-» 
terwards to pronounce on his identity ; while a horse- 
dealer or a grazier recollects many hundreds of that 
class of animals with which he is conversant, as perfect* 
ly as he does the faces of his acquaintances. In order 
to account for this, I would remark, that although atten^ 
tion be a voluntary act, and although we are always able, 
when we choose, to make a momentary exertion of k ; 
yet, unless the object to which it is directed be really 
interesting, in some degree, to the curiosity, the tmin of 
oar ideas goes on, and we immediately forget our' pur- 
pose. When we are employed, therefore, in studying 
such an object, it is not an exclusive and steady atten- 
tion that we give to it, but we are losing sight of it, and 
recurring to it every instant ; and the painful efforts of 
which we are conscious, are not (as we are apt to sup- 
pose them to be) efforts of uncommon attention, but 
unsuccessful attempts to keep the mhid steady to its ob- 
ject, and to exclude the extraneous ideas, which are 
from time to time soliciting its notice. 

If these observations be well founded, they afford an 
explanation of a fact which has been often remarked, 
that objects are easily remembered which affect any of 
the passions. ""^ The passion assists the memory, not in 
consequence of any immediate connexion between them, 
but as it presents, during the time it continues, a steady 
and exclusive object to the attention. 

The connexion between memory and the association 
of ideas is so striking, that it has been supposed by 
some, that the whole of its phenomena might be resolv- 
ed into this principle. But this is evidently not the case. 
The association of ideas connects our various thoughts 
with each other, so as to present them to the mind in a 

* ** Si quas res in yit& yidemus parvas, uaitatoB, quotidianaa, eas meminiase 
non Bolemus ; propterea quod nuI14 nisi novft aot admirabili re commoretur an- 
imus. At si quid videmua ant aadimoa egregie turpe, aut boneatum, inaaiU- 
tuniy magnum, tncredtbile, ridiculnm, id diu mammiase oooaueviaiua* " Ad 
H erenn, Tib 3. 
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eartain order, but it presupposes the existence of these 
thoughts in the mind ; or, in other words, it presuppos- 
es a faculty of retaining the knowledge which we ac* 
quire. It involves also a power of recognising, as for- 
mer objects of attention, the thoughts that from time to 
time occur to us ; a power which is not implied in that 
law of our nature which is called the association of 
ideas. It is possible, surely, that our thoughts might 
have succeeded each other, according to the same laws 
as at present, without suggesting to us at all the idea of 
the past ; and, in fact, this supposition is realized to a 
certain degree in the case of some old men, who retain 
pretty exactly the information which they receive, but 
are sometimes unable to recollect in what manner the 
particulars which they find connected together in their 
thoughts, at first came into the mind ; whether they oc- 
curred to them in a dream, or were communicated to 
them in conversation. 

On the other hand, it is evident, that without the as- 
sociating principle, the powers of retaining our thoughts, 
and of recognising them when they occur to us, would 
have been of little use ; for the most important articles 
of our knowledge might have remained latent in the 
mind, even when those occasions presented themselves 
to which they are immediately applicable. In conse- 
quence of this law of our nature, not only are all our 
various ideas made to pass, from time to time, in review 
before us, and to offer themselves to our choice as sub- 
jects of meditation, but when an occasion occurs which 
calls for the aid of our past experience, the occasion it- 
self recalls to us all the information upon the subject 
which that experience has accumulated. 

The foregoing observations comprehend an analysis 
of memory sufficiently accurate for my present purpose : 
some other remarks, tending to illustrate the same sub- 
ject more completely, will occur in the remaining sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add, tliat when we 
have proceeded so far in our inquiries concerning Mem- 
ory, as to obtain an analysis of that power, and to ascer'- 
tain the relation in which it stands to the other principles 
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of our constitution, we have advanced as far towards an 
explanation of it as the nature of the subject permits. 
Tlie various theories which have attempted to account 
for it by traces or impressions in the sensorium, are ob- 
viously too unphilosophical to deserve a particular refu* 
tation.* Such, indeed, is the poverty of language, that 
we cannot speak on the subject without employing ex- 
pressions which suggest one theory or another : but it is 
of importance for us always to recollect, that these ex- 
pressions are entirely figurative, and afford no explana- 
tion of the phenomena to which they refer. It is partly 
with a view to remind my readers of this consideration, 
that, finding it impossible to lay aside completely meta- 
phorical or analogical words, I have studied to avoid 
such an uniformity in the employment of them, as might 
indicate a preference to one theory rather than another ; 
and by doing so, have perhaps sometimes been led to 
vary the metaphor oftener and more suddenly, than 
would be proper in a composition which aimed at any 
degree of elegance. This caution in the use of the 
common language concerning memory, it seemed to me 
the more necessary to attend to, that the general disposi- 
tion which every person feels at the commencement of 
his philosophical pursuits, to explain the phenomena of 
thought by the laws of matter, is, in the case of this par- 
ticular faculty, encouraged by a variety of peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The analogy between committing a thing 
to memory that we wish to remember, and engraving on 
a tablet a fact that we wish to record, is so striking as 
to present itself even to the vulgar ; nor is it perhaps 
less natural to indulge the fancy in considering memory 
as a sort of repository, in which we arrange and pre- 
serve for future use the materials of our information. 
The immediate dependence, too, of this faculty on the 
state of the body, which is more remarkable than that of 
any other faculty whatever, (as appears from the effects 
produced on it by old age, disease, and intoxication,) is 
apt to strike those who have not been much conversant 
with these inquiries, as bestowing some plausibility on 
I . I ■ - ■ — ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

* Sm Note (S.; 
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the theory which attempts to explain its phenomena on 
mechanical principles. 

1 cannot help taking this opportunity of expressing a 
wish that medical writers would be at more pains than 
they have becfn at hitherto, to ascertain the various ef- 
fects which are produced on the memory by disease and 
old age. These effects are widely diversified in differ- 
ent cases. In some it would seem that the memory is 
impaired in consequence of a diminution of the power 
of attention ; in others, that the power of recollection is 
disturbed, in consequence of a derangement of that part 
of the constitution on which the association of ideas de^ 
pends. The decay of memory which is the common 
effect of age, seems to arise from the former of these 
causes. It is probable, that, as we advance in years, the 
capacity of attention is weakened by some physical 
change in the constitution ; but it is also reasonable to 
think, that it loses its vigor partly from the effect which 
the decay of our sensibility, and the extinction of our 
passions, have, in diminishing the interest which we f(@el 
in the common occurrences of life. That no derange- 
ment takes place, in ordinary cases, in that part of the 
constitution on which the association of ideas depends, 
appears from the distinct and circumstantial recollection 
which old men retain of the transactions of their youth.* 
In some diseases, this part of the constitution is evident- 
ly affected. A stroke of the palsy has been known, 
(while it did not destroy the power of speech,) to render 
the patient incapable of recollecting the names of the 
most familiar objects. What is still more remarkable, 
the name of an object has been known to suggest the 
idea of it as formerly, although the sight of the object 
ceased to suggest the name. 

In so for as this decay of memory which old age brmgs 

■ ■ — - 

• Swift eomewhere eipresses his .urprise, that old men •'**»"?f, "™Sj!! i^*!! 
anecdotes so distinctly, and should, notwithsUndmg, have »<> ^^^^f "^'"^^ *?,!? 
tell the same story twice in the course of the same <f "^•^^^^'v^illJrds^^^ 
remark is made by Montaigne, in one of his Essays: ' Surtont les Vieillard^^^ 
dan^ereux, k qui la souvenance des choses passfies demeure, et ont perdu la 
MUFenanee de leurs redites."— Liv. i. cap. iic. (De« MenteursO ^^ 

The fact seems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the »>»d»j*^5^?fj*f. " 
formerly by ih^difTereit associating principles ; but that the power of attention 
to new ideaa and new occurrences is impaired. 

VOL. I. 39 
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along with it, is a necessary consequence of a physical 
change in the constitution, or a necessary consequence 
of a diminution of sensibility, it is the part of a wise 
man to submit cheerfully to the lot of his nature. But 
it is not unreasonable to think, that something may be 
done by our own efforts, to obviate the inconveniences 
which commonly result from it. If individuals, who, in 
the early part of life, have weak memories, are some • 
times able to remedy this defect, by a greater attention 
to arrangement in their transactions, and to classificatimi 
among their ideas, ihaa is necessary to the bulk of man* 
kind, might it not be possible, in the same way, to ward 
off, at least to a certain degree, the encroachments which 
time makes on this faculty ? The few old men who con- 
tinue in the active scenes of life to the la$t moment, it 
has been often remarked^ complain, in general, much 
less of a w^ant of recollection, than their cotemporaries* 
This is undoubtedly owing partly to the effect which the 
pursuits of business must necessarily have, in keeping 
iiJjYe* the' power of attention. But it is probably owing 
also to new habits of arrangement, which the mind grad* 
ually and insensibly forms, from the experience of its 
growing infirmities. The apparent revival of memory 
m old men, after a temporary decline, (which is a case 
that happens not unfrequently,) seems to £Eivor this sup- 
position. 

One old man, 1 have myself, had the good fortune ta 

s7^ know, who, after a long, an active, and an honorable life, 

. "^ having begun to feel some of the usual effects of advanced 

;^v, years, has been able to find resources in his own sagaci- 

i ty, against most of the inconveniences with which they 

« are commonly attended ; and who, by watching his grad* 

' '. ual decline with the cool eye of an indifferent observer, 

"* > and employing his ingenuity to retard its progress, has 

^^ ' converted even the infirmities of age into a source of phi- 

' losophical amusement. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the Varieties of Memory in different IndiTidoals. 

It is generally supposed, that, of all our faculties. 
Memory is that which nature has bestowed in the most 
unequal degrees on different individuals ; and it is for 
from being impossible that this opinion may 'be well 
founded. If, however, we consider, that there is scarce- 
ly any man who has not memory sufficient to learn the 
use of language, and to learn to recognise, at the first 
glance, the appearances of an infinite number of familiar 
objects ; besides acquiring such an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the ordinary course of human 
afiairs, as is necessary for directing his conduct in life ; 
we shall be satisfied that the original disparities among 
men, in this respect, are by no means so immense as 
they seem to be at first view ; and that much is to be 
ascribied to different habits of attention, and to a differ- 
ence of selection among the various objects and events 
presented to their curiosity* 

As the great purpose to which this faculty is subset'^ 
vient, is to enable us to collect, and to retain for the fu- 
ture regulation of our conduct, the results of our past 
experience ; it is evident that the degree of perfection 
which it attains in the case of different persons, must 
vary ; first, with the facility of making the original ac- 
quisition ; secondly, with the permanence of the acquis 
sition ; and thirdly, with the quickness or readiness with 
which the individual is able, on particular occasions, to 
apply it to use* The qualities, therefore, of a good 
memory are, in the first place, to be susceptible ; sec- 
ondly, to be retentive ; and thirdly, to be ready. 

It is but rarely that these three qualities are united in 
the same person* We often, indeed, meet with a memo- 
ry which is at once susceptible and ready ; but I doubt 
much, if such memories be commonly very retentive t 
for, susceptibility and readiness are both connected with 
a facility of associating ideas, according to their more 
obvious relations ; wh^ea^ Totentiveness, or tenadkn^'^ 
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ness of memory, depends principally on what is seldom 
united with this facility, a disposition to system and to 
philosophical arrangement. These observations it will 
be necessary to illustrate more particularly. 

I hare already remarked, in treating of a different 
subject, that the bulk of mankind, being but little accus- 
tomed to reflect and to generalize, associate their ideas 
chiefly according to their more obvious relations ; those^ 
for example, of resemblance and of analogy ; and above 
all, according to the casual relations arising from conti- 
guity in time and place : whereas, in the mind of a phi- 
losopher, ideas are commonly associated according to 
those relations which are brought to light in consequence 
of particular efibrts of attention ; such as the relations 
of Cause and Effect, or of Premises and Conclusion. 
This difference in the modes of association of these two 
classes of men, is the foundation of some very striking 
diversities between them in respect of intellectual char- 
acter. 

In the first place in consequence of the nature of the 
relations which connect ideas together in the mind of 
the philosopher, it must necessarily happen, that when 
he has occasion to apply to use his acquired knowledge, 
time and reflection will be requisite to enable him to re- 
collect it. In the case of those on the other hand, who 
have not been accustomed to scientific pursuits ; as their 
ideas are connected together according to the most ob- 
vious relations ; when any one idea of a class is present- 
ed to the mind, it is immediately followed by the others^ 
which succeed each other spontaneously according to 
the laws of association. In managing, therefore, the lit- 
tle details of some subaltern employment, in which all 
that is required is a knowledge of forms, and a disposi- 
tion to observe them, the want of a systematical genius 
is an important advantage ; because this want renders 
the mind peculiarly susceptible of habits, and allows the 
train of its ideas to accommodate itself perfectly to the 
dmly and hourly occurrences of its situation. But if, in 
this respect, men of no general principles have an ad- 
vantage over the philosopher, they fall greatly below him 
in another point of view ; ina«Dttch as all the informa- 
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tion which they possess, must necessarily be limited by 
their own proper experience, whereas the philosopher, 
who is accustomed to refer every thing to general prin- 
ciples, is not only enabled, by means of these, to arrange 
the facts which experience has taught him, but by rea- 
soning from his principles synthetically, has it often in 
his power to determine facts a priori^ which he has no 
opportunity of ascertaining by observation. 

It follows, farther, from the foregoing principles, that 
the intellectual defects of the philosopher are of a much 
more corrigible nature, than those of the mere man of 
detail. If the former is thrown by accident into a scene 
of business, more time will perhaps be necessary to 
qualify him for it, than would be requisite for the gener- 
ality of mankind ; but time and experience will infalli- 
bly, sooner or later, familiarize his mind completely with 
his situation. A capacity for system and for philosophi- 
cal arrangement, unless it has been carefully cultivated 
in early life, is an acquisition which can scarcely ever 
be made afterwards ; and, therefore, the defects which 
I already mentioned, as connected with early and con- 
stant habits of business, adopted from imitation, and un- 
directed by theory, may, when once these habits are 
confirmed, be pronounced to be incurable. 

I am also inclined to believe, both from a theoretical 
view of the subject, and from my own observations as 
far as they have reached, that if we wish to fix the par- 
ticulars of our knowledge very permanently in the mem- 
ory, the most effectual way of doing it, is to refer them 
to general principles. Ideas which are connected to- 
gether merely by casual relations, present themselves 
with readiness to the mind, so long as we are forced by 
the habits of our situation to apply them to daily use ; 
but when a change of circumstances leads us to vary 
the objects of our attention, we find our old ideas grad- 
ually to escape from the recollection: and if it should 
happen that they escape from it altogether, the only 
method of recovering them, is by renewing those studies 
by which they were at first acquired. The case is very 
different with a man whose ideas, presented to him at 
first by accident, have been afterwards philosophically 
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arranged and referred to general principles. When he 
wishes to recollect them, some time and reflection will, 
frequently, be necessary to enable him to do so; but 
the information which he has once completely acquired, 
continues, in general, to be an acquisition for life ; or if, 
accidentally, any article of it should be lost, it may often 
be recovered by a process of reasoning. 

Something very similar to this happens in the study 
of languages. A person who acquires a foreign language 
merely by the ear, and without any knowledge of its 
principles, commonly speaks it while he remains in the 
country where it is spoken, with more readiness and 
fluency, than one who has studied it grammatically ; but 
in the course of a few years absence, he finds himself 
almost as ignorant of it as before he acquired it. A lan- 
guage of which wc once understand the principles 
thoroughly, it is hardly possible to lose by disuse. 

A philosophical arrangement of our ideas is attended 
with another very important advantage. In a mind 
where the prevailing prmciples of association are found* 
ed on casual relations among the various objects of its 
knowledge, the thoughts must necessarily succeed each 
other in a very irregular and disorderly manner, and the 
occasions on which they present themselves, will be de- 
termined merely by accident. They will often occur, 
when they cannot be employed to any purpose ; and 
will remain concealed from our view when the recollec- 
tion of them might be useful. They cannot therefore be 
considered as under our own proper command. But in 
the case of a philosopher, how slow soever he may be 
in the recollection of his ideas, he knows always where 
he is to search for them, so as to bring them all to bear 
on their proper object. When he wishes to avail him- 
self of his past experience, or of his former conclusions, 
the occasion, itself, summons up every thought in his 
mind which the occasion requires. Or if he is called 
upon to exert his powers of invention, and of discovery, 
the materials of both are always at hand, and are present* 
ed to his view with such a degree of connexion and 
arrangement, as may enable him to trace, with ease, 
their various relations. How much . invention . depends 
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upon a patient and attentive examination of our ideas^ 
in order to discover the less obvious relations vt^hich 
subsist among them, I had occasion to show at some 
length, in a former Chapter. 

The remarks which have been now made, are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the advantages which the philosopher 
derives in the pursuits of science, from that sort of sys- 
tematical memory which his habits of arrangement give 
him. It may however 'be doubted, whether such habits 
be equally favorable to a talent for agreeable conversa- 
tion, at least, for that lively, varied, and unstudied con- 
versation, which forms the principal charm of a pro- 
miscuous society. The conversation which pleases 
generally, must unite the recommendations of quick- 
ness, of ease, and of variety : and in all these three 
respects, that of the philosopher is apt to be defi- 
cient. It is deficient in quickness, because his ideas 
are connected by relations which occur only to an 
attentive and collected mind. It is deficient in ease, 
because these relations are not the casual and obvious 
ones, by which ideas arc associated in ordinary memo- 
ries, but the slow discoveries of patient, and often pain- 
ful, exertion. As the ideas, too, which he associates 
together, are commonly of the same class, or at least 
are referred to the same general principles, he is in dan- 
ger of becoming tedious, by indulging himself in long 
and systematical discourses ; while another, possessed 
of the most inferior accomplishments, by laying his 
mind completely open to impressions from without, and 
by accommodating continually the course of his own 
ideas, not only to the ideas which are started by his 
companions, but to every trifling and unexpected acci- 
dent that may occur to give them a new direction, is 
the life and soul of every society into which he enters; 
Even the anecdotes which the philosopher has collected, 
however agreeable they may be in themselves, are sel- 
dom introduced by him into conversation with that un- 
studied but happy propriety, which we admire in men of 
the world, whose facts are not referred to general prin- 
ciples, but are suggested to their recollection by the 
familiar topics and occurrences of ordinary life. Nor is 
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it the imputation of tediousness merely, to which the 
systematical thinker must submit from common observers. 
It is but rarely possible to explain completely, in a pro- 
miscuous society, all the various parts of the most sim- 
ple theory; and as nothing appears weaker or more 
absurd than a theory which is partially stated, it fre- 
quently happens, that men of ingenuity, by attempting 
it, sink) in tlie vulgar apprehension, below the level of 
ordinary understandings. " Theoriarum vires," says 
Lord Bacon, ^^ in apta et se mutuo sustinente partium 
harmonia et quadam in orbem demonstratione consistunt, 
ideoque per partes traditae infirmae sunt," 

Before leaving the subject of Casual Memory, it may 
not be improper to add, that, how much soever it may 
disqualify for systematical speculation, there is a species 
of loose and rambling composition, to which it is pecu- 
liarly favorable. With such performances, it is often 
pleasant to unbend the mind in solitude, when we are 
more in the humor for conversation, than for connected 
thinking. Montaigne is unquestionably at the head of 
this class of authors. " What, indeed, are his Essays," 
to adopt his own account of them, ^^but grotesque 
pieces of patch-work, put together without any certain 
figure; or any order, connexion, or proportion, but 
what is accidental F " * 

It is, however, curious, that in consequence of the 
predominance in his mind of this species of Memory 
above every other, he is forced to acknowledge his total 
want of that command over his ideas, which can only 
be founded on habits of systematical arrangement. As 
the passage is extremely characteristical of the author, 
and aiSbrds a striking confirmation of some of the pre- 
ceding observations, I shall give it in his own words. 
^< Je ne me tiens pas bien en ma possession et disposi- 
tion : le hazard y a plus de droit que moy: Poccasion, 
la compagnie, le branle meme de ma voix tire plus de 
mon esprit, que je n'y trouve lors que je sonde et em- 
ploye a part moy. Ceci m'advient aussi, que je ne me 
trouveu pas ou je me cherche ; et me trouve plus par 
rencontre, que par Pinquisition de mon jugement." f 

• Liv. i, chap. «r. \ Liv. i. chap. 10. (Da pirier prompt oa Urdif.) 
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The differences which I have now pointed out be- 
tween philosophical and casual Memory, constitute the 
most remarkable of all the varieties which the minds of 
different iodividuals, considered in respect to this faculty, 
present to our observation. But there are other varieties 
of a less striking nature, the consideration of which may 
also suggest some useful reflections. 

It was befcHre remarked, that our ideas are frequently 
associated, in consequence of the associations which 
take place among their arbitrary signs. Indeed, in the 
case of all our general speculations, it is difficult to see 
in what other way our thoughts can be associated ; for, 
I before endeavoured to show, that, without the use of 
signs of one kind or another, it would be impossible for 
us to make classes or genera, objects of oor attention. 
All the signs by which our thoughts are expressed, are 
addressed either to the eye or to the ear ; and the im- 
presmons made on these organs, at the time when we 
first receive an idea, contribute to give us a firmer hold 
of it. Visible objects (as 1 observed in the Chapter on 
Conception) are remembered more easily than those of 
any of our other senses ; and hence it is, that the bulk 
of mankind are more aickd in their recollection by the 
impressions made on the eye, than by those made on the 
ear. Every person must have remarked in studying the 
elements of geometry, how much his recollection of the 
theorems was aided by the diagrams which are connected 
with them : and I have little doubt, that the difficulty 
which students commonly find to remember the proposi- 
tions of the fifth book of Euclid, arises chiefly from this, 
that the magnitudes to which they relate, are represented 
by straight lines, which do not make so strong an im- 
pression on the memory, as the figures which illustrate 
the propositions in the other five books. 

This advantage which the objects of sight naturally 
have over those of. hearing, in the distinctness and the 
permanence of the impressions which they make on the 
memory, continues, and even increases, through life, in 
the case of the bulk of mankind ; because their minds, 
being but little addicted to general and abstract disquisi* 
don, are habitually occupied, either with the immediafe 

VOL. I. 40 
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perception of such objects, or with speculatiooB in which 
the conception of them is more or less involved ; which 
speculations, so far as they relate to individual thiags and 
individual events may be carried on with little or no as<- 
sistance from language. 

The case is different with the philosopher, whose 
habits of abstraction and generalization lay him contin- 
ually under a necessity of employing words as an in- 
strument of thought. Such habits- co-operating with 
that inattention, which he is apt to contract to thing? 
external, must have an obvious tendency to weaken the 
original powers of recollection and conception with re- 
q[>ect to visible objects ; and at the same time, to 
strengthen the power of retaining propositions and 
reasonings expressed in language. The common system 
of education, too, by exercising the memory so much in 
the acquisition of grammar rules, and of passages from 
the ancient authors, contributes greatly, in the case of 
men of letters, to coltivate a capacity for retaining 
words. 

It is surprising, of what a degree of culture^ our pow- 
er of retaining a succession, even of insignificant sounds, 
is susceptible. Instances son(letimes occur, of men 
who are easily able to commit to memory a long poem,, 
composed in a language of which they are wholly igno> 
Tant ; and I have, myself, known more than one instance 
of an individual, who, after having forgotten completely 
the classical studies of his childhood, was yet able ta 
repeat, with fluency, long passages from Homer and 
Virgil, without annexing an idea to the words that he 
uttered. 

This susceptibility of memory with respect to words^ 
is possessed by all men in a very remarkable degree in 
their early years, and is, indeed, necessary to enable 
them to acquire the use of language ; but unless it be 
carefully cultivated afterwards by constant exercise, it 
gradually decays as we advance to maturity. The plan 
of education which is followed in this country, however 
imperfect in many respects, falls in happily with this 
arrangement of nature, and stores the mind riciily, even 
in infancy, with intelleetual treasures, wMch ace to re- 
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maiD with it through life. The ruJ^9 of grammar, which 
comprehend systems, more or less perfect, pf the pria- 
ciples of the dead languages, take a preQ»aneDt bold of 
the memory, when the understanding is yet unp.ble to 
comprehend their import ; and the classical remains of 
antiquity, which, at the time we acquire them, do little 
more than furnish a gratification to tho ear, supply us 
with inexhaustible sources of the most refined enjoy- 
ment; and, as our various powers gradually unfold 
themselves, are poured forth, without effort, from tbp 
memory, to delight the imagination, and to improve the 
heart* It cannot be doubtisd, that a great variety of 
other articles of useful knowledge? particularly with re- 
pect to geographical and chrpnoipgical details, might 
be communicated with advantage to children, in the 
form of memorial lines. It is only in childhood, that 
such details can be learned with facility ; and if they 
were once acquired, and rendered perfectly familiac to 
the mind, our riper years would be spared much of tfuit 
painful and uninteresting labor, which is perpetually dis- 
tracting our inftellectttal powers, from those more im- 
pcNTtant exertions, for which, in their mature state, they 
seem to be destined* 

This tendency of literary habits in general, and more 
particularly of philosophical pursuits, to exercise the 
thoughts about words, can scarcely fail to have some 
effect in weakening the powers of recollection and con- 
ception with respect to sensible objects ; and, in fact, I 
believe it will be found, that whatever advantage the 
philosopher may possess over men of little education, 
in stating genearal pcoposidons and general reafioning;^, 
he is commonly inferior to them in point cif minuteness 
and accuracy when he attempts to describe any object 
which he has aeen, or aay event which he has witness- 
ed : supposing the curiosity o( both, in such cases, to 
be interested in an equal degree. I acknowledge, in- 
deed, that the undivided attention, which men .unacous- 
toined .to reflection are aUe to give to the objects of 
their perceptions, is, in part, the cause of the liveliness 
and correctness of their .conceptions. 

With this diversity ib the inteUectual habits of cid^' 
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vated and of uncultivated minds, there is another variety 
of memory which seems to have some connexion. In re- 
cognising visible objects, the memory of one man pro- 
ceeds on the general appearance, that of another attaches 
itself to some minute and^distinguishing marks* A peas- 
ant knows the various kinds of trees from their general 
habits ; a botanist, from those characteristical circum- 
stances on which his classification proceeds. The last 
kind of memory is, I think, most common among literary 
men, and arises from their habit of recollecting by means 
of words. It is evidently much easier to express by a 
description, a number of botanical marks, than the gen- 
eral habit of a tree ; and the same remark is applicable to 
other cases of a similar nature. But to whatever cause 
we ascribe it, there can be no doubt of the fact, that 
many individuals are to be found, and chiefly among 
men of letters, who, although they have no memory for 
the general appearances of objects, are yet able to 
retain, with correctness, an immense number of tecb-* 
nical discriminations. 

Each of these kinds of memory has its peculiar advanta- 
ges and inconveniences, which the dread of being tedious 
induces me to leave to the investigation of my readers. 



SECTION III. 

Of the ImproTemMit of Memory. — Analyeis of the Principles on which the Col- 
tare of Memory depends. 

The improvement of which the mind is susceptible 
by culture, is more remarkable, perhaps, in the case of 
fkfemory, than in that of any other of our faculties. The 
fact has been often taken notice of in general terms ; 
but I am doubtful if the particular mode in which cul- 
ture operates on this part of our constitution, has been 
yet examined by philosophers with the attention which 
it deserves. 

Of one sort of culture, indeed, of which Memory is 
susceptible in a very striking degree, no explanation can 
be given ; I mean the improvement which the original 
faculty acquires by mere exercise ; or, in other words , 
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the tendency which practice has to increase our natural 
facility of association. This effect of practice upon the 
memory seems to be an ultimate law of our nature, or 
rather, to be a particular instance of that general law, 
that all our powers, both of body and mind, may be 
strengthened, by applying them to their proper purposes. 

Besides, however, the improvement which memory 
admits of, in consequence of the effects of exercise on 
the original faculty^ it may be greatly aided in its opera- 
tions, by those expedients which reason and experience 
suggest for employing it to the best advantage. These 
expedients furnish a curious subject of philosophical ex- 
amination : perhaps, too, the inquiry may not be alto- 
gether without use ; for, although our principal resources 
for assisting the memory be suggested by nature, yet it 
is reasonable to think, that in this, as in similar cases, by 
following out systematically the hints which she suggests 
to us, a farther preparation may be made for our intel- 
lectual improvement. 

Every person must have remarked; in entering upon 
any new species of study, the difficulty of treasuring up 
in the memory its elementary principles, and the growing 
facility which he acquires in this respect, as his knowl- 
edge becomes more extensive. By analyzing the differ- 
ent causes which concur in producing this facility, we 
may, perhaps, be led to some conclusions, which may 
admit of a practical application. 

1. In every science, the ideas about which it is pe- 
culiarly conversant, are connected together by some 
particular associating principle ; in one science, for ex- 
ample, by associations founded on the relation of cause 
and effect ; in another, by associations founded on the 
necessary relations of mathematical truths ; in a third, 
on associations founded on contiguity in place or time. 
Hence one cause of the gradual improvement of memory 
with respect to the familiar objects of our knowledge ; 
for whatever be the prevailing associating principle 
among the ideas about which we are habitually occupied, 
it most necessarily acquire additional strength from our 
iavorite study. 

2. In proportion as a science becomes more familiar 
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to US, we acquire a greater command of attention with 
respect to the objects about which it is conversant ; fior 
the information which we already possess, ^ives us an 
interest in every new truth and every new fact which 
have any relation to it. In most cases, our habits of in- 
attention may be traced to a want of curiosity ; and 
therefore such habits are to be corrected, not by en- 
deavouring to force the attention in particular instances, 
but by gradually learning to place the .ideas which we 
wish to remember, in an interesting point of view. 

3. When we first enter on any new literary pursuit, 
we are unable to make a proper discrimination in point 
of utility and importance, among the ideas which are 
presented to us ; and by attempting to grasp at every 
thing, we fail in making those moderate acquisitions 
which are suited to the limited powers of the human 
mind. As our information extends, our selection be- 
comes more judicious and more confined ; and our 
knowledge of useful and connected truths advances rap- 
idly, from our ceasing to distract the attention with such 
as are detached and insignificant. 

4. Every object of our knowledge is related to a va- 
riety of others ; and may be presented to the thoughts, 
sometimes by one principle of association, and some- 
times by another. In proportion, therefore, to the mul- 
tiplication of mutual relations among our ideas, ^whieh 
is the natural result of growing information, and la par- 
ticular, of habits of philosophical study,) the greater will 
be the number of occasions on which they will recur to 
the recollectioQ, and the firmer will be the rooit which 
each idea, in particular, will take in the memory. 

It follows, too, from this observation, that the facility 
of retaining a new fact, or a new idea, will depend on 
the number of relations which it bears to the former ob«- 
jects of our knowledge ; and, on the other hand, that 
every such acquisition, so far from loading the memory, 
gives us a firmer hold of all that part of our previous in- 
formation, with which it is in any degree connected. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to take this ^fipor- 
tunity of observing, although the remark be not immedi- 
ately connected with our present atibject^ that the 
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accession made to the stock of oar knowledge, by the 
new facts and ideas which we acquire, is not to be esti - 
mated merely by the number of these facts and ideas 
considered individually ; but by the number of relations 
which they bear to one anodier, and to all the different 
particulars which were previously in the mind ; for, ^^ new 
knowledge," as Mr. Maclaurin has well remarked,* 
^^ does not consist so much in our having access to a new 
object, as in comparing it with others already known, ob-« 
serving its relations to them, or discerning what it has in 
common with them, and wherein their disparity consists : 
and, therefore, our knowledge is vastly greater than the 
sum of what all its objects separately could afford ; and 
when a new object comes within our reach, the addition 
to our knowledge is the greater, the more we already 
know ; so that it increases, not as the new objects in- 
crease, but in a much higher proportion." 

6. In the last place, the natural powers of memory are, 
in the case of the philosopher, greatly aided by his pe- 
culiar habits of classification and arrangement. As this 
is by far the most important improvement of which 
memory is susceptible, I shall consider it more particular^ 
ly than any of the others 1 have mentioned. 

The advantages which the memory derives from a 
proper classification of our ideas, may be best conceived 
by attending to its effects, in enabling us to conduct, 
with ease, the common business of life. In what inex*- 
tricable confusion would the lawyer or the merchant be 
immediately involved, if he were to deposit, in his cab- 
inet, promiscuously, the various written documents which 
daily and hourly pass through his hands ? Nor could this 
confusion be prevented by the natural powers of memo- 
ry, howevei; vigorous they might happen to be. By a 
proper distribution of these documents, and a judicious 
reference of them to a few general titles, a very ordinary 
memory is enabled to accomplish more than the most 
retentive, unassisted by method. We know, with cer- 
tainty, where to find any article we may have occasion 
for, if it be in our possessimi ; and the search is confined 

* S0« th« OonelinioD of hit View of Nswtoh*! Difleorerie*. 
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within reasonable limits, instead of being allowed to wan^ 
der at random amidst a chaos of particulars. 

Or, to take an instance still more immediately appli- 
cable to our purpose ; suppose that a man of letters were 
to record, in a common-place book, without any method^ 
all the various ideas and facts which occurred to him in 
the course of his studies ; what difficulties would he 
perpetually experience in applying his acquisitions to 
use ? and how completely and easily might these diffi- 
culties be obviated by referring the particulars of his 
information to certain general heads ? It is obvious, too, 
that, by doing so, he would not only have his knowledge 
much more completely under his command, but as the 
particulars classed together would all have some con* 
nexion, more or less, with each other, he would be ena- 
bled to trace with advantage those mutual relations 
among his ideas, which it is the object of philosophy to 
ascertain. 

A common-place book, conducted without any meth- 
od, is an exact picture of the memory of a man whose 
inquiries are not directed by philosophy. And the ad- 
vantages of order in treasuring up our ideas in the mind, 
are perfectly analogous to its effects when they are re- 
corded in writing.. 

Nor is this all. In order .to retain our knowledge dis- 
tinctly and permanently, it is necessary that we should 
frequently recall it to our recollection. But bow can this 
be done without the aid of arrangement? Or supposing 
that it were possible, how much time and labor would be 
necessary for bringing under our view the various par- 
ticulars of which our information is composed? In pro- 
portion as it is properly systematized, this time and la- 
bor are abridged. The mind dwells habitually, not on 
detached facts, but on a comparatively small number of 
general principles ; and, by means of these, it can sum- 
mon up, as occasions may require, an infinite number of 
particulars associated with them ; each of which, con- 
sidered as a solitary truth, would have been as burthen- 
some to the memory, as the general principle with which 
it is connected. 

I would not wish it to be understood from these ob- 
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servatiofl^i that:fihUosophy'qonsiat9 id classification alo^^, 
and that its only, use is to. ai^sist tb^ memory. I have 
often, indeed) heajtd this asserted ;ia general terms ; but 
itappearsf to me. to be obvious, that although this be one 
of its.int>q9t io^portapt uses^ yet something more isneces-^ 
sary to: complete tb« • definition of it. Were the case 
othfsirwise,. it would folio w^ that all classifications ar^ 

equally philofOphif^^l) proyi4<?d. th^y are i^eqiiaUy .compter 
hensiv^. 'The yeryigreat impw taooe of this suhjept will,;I 
hopfs, be a 9iiffioien.t apology for me^ in taking this opppf*- 
tuoity to cocre^t some mistaken opinions which have been 
formed xoDcemiiig it. ... 
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Continuation of the «ame Subject. — Aid which the Memory derives Brom Pliito* 

•«iybkiil-Afr&n^itreht. ' 

* J » * ' ' a * 

It was before observed that the great use of the fac- 
ulty of Memory, is to finable us to treasure up, for thb 
future regulation of ouic ponduct, the results of Qur past 
experience, and of oux past reflections. , But in every 
case in which we judge of thi^futijre from the past, we 
mu^t. proceed on.tHe belief,. that there is, in the coujr^e pf 
eventSy a cextain degree, at least, of uniformity. And^ 
accordingly, this belief is not only justified by experience, 
but, as Pt. Reid has.shciwn Jna very satisfactory manner, 
it. forms a part of the original cpnstii^ution of the human 
mind. . In the general.; Iai\^^ of the material world, thi3 
uniformity i^ foiipd. to be Qomplete ; insomuch that, in 
the sao^ /combinations. of circumstances, we expect, with 
the most perfect assurance, .thz^t jthe samp results will 
take place, iq.thie moral world,, the course of event3 
does not appear to be equally regular j but still it is reg- 
ular, to so great a degree, as to afford us many rules of 
importance in th^ conduct of life. 

A knowledge of Nature, in so far as it is absolutely 
necessary, for the preservation of our animal existence, 
is . obtriided on us,^w;ithQUt any reflection on. our part, 
firom our earliest infancy. It is thus that childrea learjpi 
of themi^f^lyes to accommodate their conduct; to the estab- 
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lished laws of the material world. In w>ing 6of ttey are 
guided merely by memory, and the iBstinctive principle 
of anticipaticMi which has jast been meotioned. ' 

In forming <:onclasions concernfing fatore erents, the 
philosopher, as well as the infant, can o»ly' build with 
safety on past experience; and he, too, as welt^ the 
infant, prbceeds on an instinctive belief^ for which he is 
unable to account, of the uniformity of the laws of nature. 
There are, however, two f^mportant respects, wbkih dis- 
tingutsh the knowledge he possessed from that of ordinary 
men. f n the first place^ it is for moi^ extensive, in con- 
sequence of the assistance which scieiice gives to his 
natural powers of invention and discovery. Secondly, it 
is not only more easily retained in the memory, and more 
conveniently applied to use, in consequence of the man- 
ner in which his ideas are arranged ; but it enables him 
to ascertain, by a process of reasoning, all those truths 
which may be s)'nthetically deduced from his general 
principles. The illustration of these particulars will lead 
to some useful remarks; and will at the same time show, 
that, in discussing the subject of this Section, I have dot 
lost sight of the inqdirjr which occasioned it. 

I. 1. It vi'as already remarked, that the natural pow- 
ers of Memory, together with that instinctive anticipation 
of the future from the past^ which forms one of the origf- 
nal principles of the mind, are sufficient to enable infants, 
after a very short experience, to preserve their animal 
existence. The laws of nature, which it is hot so im- 
portant for us to know, and which are the objects of phi- 
losophical ' curiosity, are not so obviously exposed to our 
view, but are. In general, brought to light by means of 
experiments which are maide for the purpose of discove- 
ry ; Or, in other wordsj by artificial combinations of cir- 
cumstances, which' we haVe nwj opportunity of seeing 
conjoined in the course of our ordinary experience. In 
this manner, it is evident, that many connexions' m^y be 
ascertained, which would never have bccurred spontane- 
oui^ly to our observation. 

' 2. There are, too, some instances, particularly in thfe 
case of the astronomical phenomena, in which events, 
that appear to commcAi ohserrers to be altogether ahom- 



ailous^t ar^ fpiMd» upon a more fH^umti^ and contii^ied 
examlnatioO' of them^ to be subjectisd to a regular law, 
SQcb are th)9^ f^nooiena in the heavens, which wei 
are able to predict by oieans of cycles, (n the easels 
foraierly desdiifaed» our^kn<^wMge of iiatur4», h exteud* 
ed by piacuig her in new situations. In the^e cases^ it 
is extended by eontinuing our observations bay end the 
limits of offdinary curiosity.^ 

3. In the case of human aflfairs, as long as we confine 
pur attentioH^ to. particulars, we do iK>t observe the same 
oaifomity as in tl;^ phenomena of. the inaterial worlds 
When, however, we extend our views to eve^nts which 
depead on. a tcouibiqatiop of .differ fint ciKUJ9E^ta^cefi^ 
wck a dc^fcieiOf unifonnity ^peeir^t as eqables . us tQ 
estnUisb > geaeral mle^, froia wbicb probable conjecture^ 
may ofteh be formed with re^jpect to futurity. It is thus, 
tbat we can. pnovawcof with 9iu<:^b gr^a^ej^^ qwfidencef 
coQcemJog the pi;oportion of dfsa^h^ which bUj^^M h^pp^n 
ia a certain period among a given pumbeiof^ioeiii, thaj| 
we ean predict; /tbe deillh q( any ]i>divijjlu^) ; a^ tjbat i^ 
is more rea$4ituible> lo employ oi^r. sagacity>in specuiatr 
tng coQcelmwtg the probable detertninatio|ps of aiMimer-p 
DOS 'SOGieiy, than ccioeerning events which . depend on 
the will of a single pea^sop. ; 
. Jn what manner this uniformity in. events dflpeqdi^ 
on cooitingiefit eifeumstaqqes is pJtQd^ced) Jl sh^ll pojt 
inquire at* present. » .The advantages .which we derive 
firon^ it are ot)viOu^,^a^ it enabtes us to coMect, from oqr 
past experience^ nia«y general rule^y.bqth wich resp^t 
to the history of political socie^es, r^qd the c^aracter^ 
and: condtict of men in private < life*. 
.A In the k^t plaee ; the knowledge of the philosopher 
ia «kOre extensive ihan.tjbat of at h^r men, in consequence 
of the atteiiiion * wbieb he. git^St not merely, to ot^^p 
and eventa, but to the ^elcUims which diffei^ent objects 
and differeflt events ;b0ar to e^h o^ber* , 
!: The obaevi^aitions ftnd thei e^pprienpe of jh§. vulgar 
aiie almost 'WlioUy Mnvitcd tp tbipgs , perce^v/^d^ J>y the 
senses. A similarity betwom deferent objects, pf . b^ 
tween difierdnl evea^ts, rouses thw curiosity, and Iqads 
thent.tOtelamficatkm.andaito.gm^AK?!; ro ;§ii^ a., su^r 
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ilarity between dJfferent relaHons^ is seldom to b^ traceidi 
without previous habits of philosc/phical inquiry; • Many 
sucb i^imilarities or connexions^ however, aro to be 
found in nature; and when oiice they are ascevtained, 
they frequently lead to important discoveries ; not only 
with respect to other relations, but with respect to the 
objects or to the events which are related. ' These re- 
marks it will be necessary to illustrate more partieu^ 
larly. 

The great object of geometry is to ascertain the 
relations which' exist between diiSerent quantities, and 
the' connexions which exist between different relations. 
When we demohstrate, that the angle at the centre of 
k circle is double of the angle at the mcotoference im 
the same base. We ascertain a relation between two 
quantities. When we demonstrate, that * triangles of the 
samel altitude 'Are to each other as their bases, we ascer- 
tain a connexion between two relations. It is obvious, 
how much the mathematical sciences must contribute 
to ' enlarge our knowledge of the universe, • in conse- 
quence of such discoveries. In that simplest of all 
processes of practical geometry, which t^eciches us to 
measure the height of an accessible tower, by compar-^ 
ing the length of its shadow with that of a staff fixed 
vertically in the grduhd, we proceed on the' principle, 
that the relation between the shadow of the staff and 
the height of the staff is the same with *the relation 
between the shadow of the tower dhd the height of th^ 
tower. But the former relation we can ascertain by 
actual measurement; and,* of consequence, we not only 
obtain the other relation, but, as we can measure one of 
the related quantities, we obtain also the other quantity. 
Ttf'every case In* which mathematics' astsi^ts us in^meas^ 
tiring the magfiitudes or the distaticiis' ofobjeets, it pro- 
ceeds on the same principle-; that is, it begini^ with as- 
certaining connexions among different relations, and 
thus enaoles us' to carry our inquiries from facts which 
are exposed to the examination of our senses, to the 
most remote parts of the nniverse. - • 

I observed also, that there are various relations exist* 
JDg among phyisical events, lind varioui» conneziolis ex- 
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isting amoag • th^$e.. relations. -. It .is owing to this 
circumstance., that mathematics is so useful an instru** 
ment in the/ bauds of thq physii^^l inq^MJurer.. Jn tha^ 
beautiful themem of Huygens, which deau)nstrates,.that 
the tiiDe df a coinplete oscillation qf ,a j)^udulum in the 
cycloid, is to the time in.which a body would, fall through 
the axis of the cycloidf as, tbe circiwierQIiJGe of; a circlq 
is to its diameter, we a/i^ flOiade acqi^^ipted with a very 
curious and une^i^pepted connexion l^tween two i:ela-^ 
tions ; and the knowledge of this poi^iejuoq facilitates 
the determination of a most importont ifact with respect 
to the descent of h;^vy bodies near th.e. earth's surface, 
which could, not be aacertained .conveniently by a dirept 
experiment* 

In examining, with. -^tAention, the riE^l^tion^ among dif- 
ferent physical events, and; the connexions amoi^g differ- 
ent relations, we . soQietim^^ . are led by piere. ipdiiction 
to the discovery of .a general l^W i while, to ordinary 
observers, nothipg appe<(rs but irregi^arity., Frpm jthe 
writings of the earlier opticiafDS/fVe.V^q, that^ iue;(am- 
iniiig the. first .prioeiples oi d&Qptjrics, they w^re led, by 
the analogy of the law • of refine tioui . t^ search for the 
delation between, the . angles . of incidence , and refrac- 
tion, (in the case of tpgl^t passing fronpi one medium into 
another,) in the angles themselves ; and .th^it some of 
thein, finding this inquiry unsuccessful, took the trouble 
to deitermine, by (^xpeiri^^ncs, (in the case of the medi^ 
wbith mo^t. fiequently fa)l under considerjatioi^,) thq an- 
gle of refraction .corresponding to .every minute . of 
incidence. . ^ome \^y lajborJQus tables, deduced from 
such experim^ts, are to be found.in .the works pf Kirr 
cher. . At length, Snelliu^ discovered , what is now called 
^he law of refraction,,, w^hficjfh comprehends , their jf^hpjj^ 
contents in a single sentence. . ,/ , 

The: law of .the pla^etsiry motion^, dedyced by Kep- 
ler from the Qbservation^ , of , Tvchp Brahe, is another 
striking . illustiia^ion of the or^^f > ,which an attentive 
inquirer ist .sometimes abl0tto^^raqe,^amoi)g die relatioi;i^ 
.-of physical events, wheuithe events, themselves appear, 
on a superficial view, to h& perkqtXy anomalous* 
:SUcb >i^s !K^. m fpipe ;r$spj?qts, analogous to r^ 
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cycles which I hare already mentioned ; hot they differ 
from them in thisj that a cycle is, commooly, deduced 
from observatkms made on physical eveM» which are ob- 
vious to the senses: whereas the laws we have now 
been considering, are deduced from an examination of 
relations which are known only to men of science. The 
most celebrated astponomical cycles, acccMnlingly, «re of 
a very remote antiquity, and were probably discovered 
at a period, when the study of astronomy cootristed 
merely in accunnrlating and recording the more striking 
appearance of the heavens. 

11. Having now endeavoured to show, how nrach phi- 
losophy contributes to extend our knowledge of ' facts', 
by aiding our natural powers of invention and discovery, 
I proceed to explain, in what manner it supersedes^ the 
necessity of studying particular truths, by putting ns in 
possession of a cdmparc^tively small number of geiherdl 
principles in which they are involved. ^ 

I already remarked the assistance which philosophy 
gives to the tne'tnotfj in consequence of the arrangement 
it introduces am6ng our ideas. In this respect ieven ^ 
hypothetical theory may facilitate the recollection of 
facts, in the same Wannet, in which the memory is aided 
in remembering the bbjetits of natural history by arti^L- 
cial classifications. • «: . 

The advantages, however, we derive from true philos- 
ophy, are incomparably greater than what ar^ to be* exi- 
pected from "any hypothetical theories. These, indeed, 
i!nay assist us in recollecting the particulars ' we are at 
ready acquainted with ; but it is only from the laws of 
nature, which have been traced analytically from faot», 
ttiat we can ventilre, with safety, to deduce consequen- 
ces by reasoning a priori. An example will illustrate and 
confirm this observation. 

. Suppose that a glasi tube, thirty inches long, is filled 
with mercury, excepting eight inches, dud is inverted ab 
in the Torricellian experiment, so that the eight inches 
of commdn air may rise' to the top; and that I wish to 
know at what height the mercury will remain suspended 
in the tube, the barometer being aft that time twenty- 
eight inches high. There is here a combination ef'dif- 
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ferent laws, which it is necessary to attend to, in order 
to be able to predict the result. 1. The air is a heavy 
fluid, and the pressure of the atmosphere is measured 
by the column of mercury in the barometer. . 2. The air 
is an elastic fluid ; and its elasticity at the earth's surface 
(as it resists the pressure of the atmosphere) is meastir* 
ed by the c(dumn of mercury in the iKirometer. 3. In 
different states, the elastic force of the air is reciprocaliy 
as the spaces which it occupies. But, in this experi- 
ment, the mercury which remains suspended in the tube, 
together with the elastic force of the air in the top of the 
tube, is a counterbalance to the pressure of the atmos* 
phere ; and therefore their joint efibct must be equal to 
the pressure of a column of meroiiry twenty- eight inches 
high« Hence we obtain an algebraical equaticm, which 
affords an easy solution of the problem. It b further 
evident, that my knowledge of the physical laws which are 
here combined, puts it in my power to foretell the result, 
not only in this case, but in all the cases of a similar na- 
ture which can be supposed. The problem, in any par- 
ticular instance, might be solved by making the experi- 
ment ; but the result would be of no use to me, if the 
slightest alteration were made on the data. 

It is ip this manner that philosophy, by putting us in 
possession of a few general facts, enables us to deter- 
mine, by reasoning, what will be the result of any sup- 
posed combination of them, and thus to comprehend an 
infinite variety of particulars, which no memory, however 
vigorous, would have been able to retain. In conse- 
quence of the knowledge of such general facts, the 
philosopher is relieved from the necessity of treasur- 
ing up in his mind all those truths, which are involved 
in his principles, and which may be deduced from 
them by reasoning ; and he can often prosecute his dis- 
coveries synthetically, in those parts of the universe 
which he has no access to examine by immediate <^- 
servation. There is, therefore, this important difference 
between the hypothetical theory, and a theory obtained 
by induction ; that the latter not only enables us to re- 
member the facts we already know, but to ascertain by 
reasoning, many facts which we have never had an op- 
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ptirtunity of examining : whereas- 'vdien we reason from 
a hypothesis a priori^ we are almost certain of maning 
into error ; and, ceosequentlyywhatei^er may be. its use 
to the memory, it can never be trHSted to, in Judging of 
cases which have not previously fallen within out* expe-» 
rieace« 

There are some sciences, in wfadch hypothetical theo-^ 
ries are more useful than in others ; those sciences, to 
wit, in which we have occasion for ian extensive knowl- 
edge and a ready recollection of facts, and which, at the 
samB time, iire yet in too imperfect a state to adlow us to 
obtain judt theories > by the method of indnction. This 
is paxticularly the case, in the science of medicine, \^ 
which we are uoder a necessity to apply; our knowledge 
such as it is, to practice. It is also,' in some degree, the 
ease in agriculture. Iq the merely speculative parts of 
physics and eh^mistry, we may. go on patiently accoma^ 
lating facts, without forming any one conclusion, farther 
•than .oar fticts. atfttboriEe ilils ; and leave to posterity the 
credit' of estabtishiog the theory to which our labors are 
su)»ervient. But in oiedicinef in: which it is of conse^ 
qiience . to have, ow knowledge at , command, it seems 
reasonable to thinks that hyf)otfaetical theories: may. be 
used with advantage ; provided? always^ that .theyare 
ooosidered merely in the light ef artificial menaories^ aa^ 
that the student.is prepared lo lay them aside, or to.cor^ 
rect them^ in proportion as his knowledge of nature be^ 
comes more r extensive. I am^ uideed, tieady to conCees^ 
that this as a caution which it is mord easy to give than 
to. follow : for it is painful to change any of our habits of 
arrangement, and to relinquish those systems in which 
we have beeol ediicatedrstnd whi6h have long flattered 
u» with an idea of our owii wisdohi; Dr. ^regciry* mea^ 
tibns it as a striking and distihg-uishingiciioumstance in 
the character of Sydenham tli^t, although full of hypo^ 
thetical reasoning, itfdid not^reader him the less atten- 
tive to observation ; and that his hypotheseis seem. to have 
sat so loosely about him^ that either they did not influence 
his practice ^at all, or he could easily abandon them, 
whraever they visduld jqo( bend to his experience. . . 
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cal creed may be, proceeds, in his researches, upon the 
maxim, that no organ exists without its appropriate des- 
tmation ; and although he may often fail in his attempts 
to ascertain what this destination is, he never carries his 
scepticism so far, as, for a moment, to doubt of the gene- 
ral principle. I am mclined to think, that it is in this way 
the most important steps in physiology have been gained ; 
the curiosity being constantly kept alive by some new 
problem in the animal machine ; and, at the same time, 
checked in its wanderings, by an irresistible conviction, 
that nothing is made in vain. The memorable account 
given by Mr. Boyle of the circumstances which led to 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood, is but one 
of the many testimonies which might be quoted in con- 
' firmation of this opinion. 

**I remember, that when I asked our famous Harvey, 
in the only discourse I had with him, (which was but a 
little while before he died,) what were the things which 
induced him to think of a circulation of the blood? he 
answered me, that when he took notice, that the valves 
in the veins of so many parts of the body were so placed, 
that they gave free passage to the blood towards the 
heart, but opposed the passage of the venal blood the 
contrary way, he was invited to think, that so provident 
a cause as nature had not placed so many valves with- 
out design ; and no design seemed more probable, than 
that, since the blood could not well, because of the in- 
terposing valves, be sent by the veins to the limbs, it 
should be sent through the arteries, and return through 
the veins whose valves did not oppose its course that 
way/'* 

* Boyle's Works, Vol. IV. p. 539 Folio ed. See OatliDes of Moral PhiloMphr, 
p. 185. (Edin. 1793.) 

The reasoninff here ascribed to Haryey seems now so very natural and obTious, 
that some have been disposed to question his claim to the high rank commonly as- 
signed to him among the improvers of science. The late Or. William Hunter has 
■aid that after the discovery of the valves in the veins, which Harvey learned, while 
in Italy, from his master Fabricius ab Aquapendente, the remaining step might 
easily have been made by any person of common afiilities. '* This discovery,'* he 
observes, " set Harvey to work upon the use of the heart and vascular system in 
animals : and in the course of some years, he was so happy as to discover, and to 
ptove beyond all possibility of doubt, the circulation of the blood.** He after- 
wards expresses his astonishment that this discovery should have been left for 
Harvey ; adding, that " Providence meant to reserve it for kim, and would not 
let men 8ee what wot hrfort ikem^ nor witdefUmd whai iheg read."~'Hfmter*$ 
tiUroduUory Leetwm, p.42H fff . 

TOL. II. 48 
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This perception *of design and contrivance is more 
peculiarly impressive, when we contemplate those in- 
stances in the animal economy, in which the same eflect 
b produced, in different combinations of circumstances, 
by different means : — ^when we -compare, for example, 
the circulation of the blood in the foetus, with that in the 
body of the animal after it is born. On such an occa* 
sion, how is it possible to withhold the assent from the 
ingenious reflection of Baxter ! " Art and means are 
designedly multiplied, that we might not take it for the 
effects of chance; and, in some cases, the method itself 
is different, that we might see it is not the effect of surd 
necessity."* 

Whateyer opinion be fonned on this point. Dr. Hunter's remuks are Talnable, 
as an additional proof of tbe regard paid by anatomists to Final Ccnues, in the 
■tady of physiology. 

See also Haller, Elem. Physiolog. Tom. I. p. 204. 

*InqttiiT into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. I. p. 196. (8d Ed.) 
The following passage from an old English divine may be of use for the fmrther 
illustration of this argument. I quote it with the greater confidence, as I find 
that the most eminent and original physiologist of Sie present age (M. CuTier) 
has been led, by his enliflrhtencd researches concerning the laws of the •»"""'« I 
economy, into a train of uiinking strikingly similar. 

" Man is always mending and altering bis works ; but natoixre (JbseTyea the 
•ame tenor, because her works are so penect, that there is no place for amend- 
ments, nothing that can be reprehended. The most sagacious men in so manj 
ages have not oeen able to fina any flaw in these divinely contrived and fi>rmed 
machines ; no blot or error in this great volume of the world, as if any thing had 
been an imperfect essay at the fir^t ; nothing that can be altered for the better ; 
nothing but if it were altered would be marred. This could not have been, had 
man's body been the work of chance, and not counsel and providence. Whjr 
should there be constantly the same parts ? Why should they retain constantly 
the same places .' Nothing so contrary as constancy and chance. Should I see 
a man throw the same number a thousand times together upon but Ihiee ^ce, 
could you persuade me that this were accidental, and that there was no necea- 
■ary cause for it ? How much more incredible then is it, that constancy in such 
a variety, such a multiplicity of parts, should be the result of ehance ? Neither yet 
can these works be the effects of Necessity or Fate, for then there wouid be the 
same constancy observed in the smaller as well as in Uie larm parts and veaeels ; 
whereas there we see nature doth, as it were, sport itself the minute ramifica- 
tions of all the vessels, veins, arteries, and nerves, infinitely varying in individ- 
uals of the same species,.80 that they are not in any two alike.*' — JRoy's Wiedam 
vf God in the Creation^ 

"Nature," says Cuvier, " while confining herself strictly within those limits 
which the conditions necessary for existence prescribed to her, has yielded to her 
■pontsjieous fecundity wherever these conoitions did not limit her operations ; 
and without ever passing beyond the small number of combination, that can be 
realized in the essential modifications of the important organs, she seems to have 
given full scope to her fiuicy, in filling up the subordinate piuts. With respect 
to these, it is not inquired, whether an individual form, whether a particular ar- 
rangement be necessary ; it seems often not to have been asked, whether it be 
even useful, in order to reduce it to practice ; it is sufficient that it be possible, 
toat it destroy not the harmony of the whole. Accordingly, as we recede from 
the principal organs, and approach to those of less importance, the varieties in 
structure and appearance become more numerous ; and when we arrive at the 
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The study of comparative anatomy leads, at every 
step, so directly and so manifestly to the same conclu- 
sion, that even those physiologists who had nothing in 
view but the advancement of their own science, unani- 
mously agree in recommending the dissection of animab 
of different kinds, as the most effectual of all helps for as- 
certaining ^e functions of the various organs in the hu- 
man frame ; — ^tacitly assuming as an incontrovertible truth, 
that, in proportion to the variety of means by which the 
same effect is accomplished, the presumption increases, 
that this effect was an end in the contemplation of the 
artist. " The intention of nature," says one author, ** in 
the formation of the different parts, can no where be so 
well learned as from comparative anatomy ; that is, if we 
would understand physiology, and reason on the func- 
tions of the animal economy, we must see how the same 
end b brought about in other species. — We must con- 
template the part or organ in different animals; its 
shape, position, and connexion with the other parts ; 
and observe what thence arises. If we find one com- 
mon EFFECT constantly produced, though in a very dif- 
ferent way, we may safely conclude that this is the u^e 
or function of the part. — ^This reasoning can never be- 
tray us, if we are but sure of the facts."* 

The celebrated Albinus expresses himself to the 
same purpose in his preface to Harvey's Exercitatio de 
Motu Cordis. '^Incidenda autem animalia, quibus par- 
tes illae quarum actiqnes qu»rimus eaedem atque homini 
sunt, aut certe similes iis ; ex quibus sine metu erroris 
judicare de illis hominis liceat. Quin et reliqua, si mo- 
do aliquam habeant ad hominem similitudinem, idonea 
sunt ad aliquod suppeditandum." 

If Bacon had lived to read such testimonies as these 
in favor of the investigation of Final Causes ; or had 
witnessed the discoveries to which it has led in the 



surface of the body, where the parts the least essential, and whose injuries are 
the least momentoos, are necessarily placed, the number of varieties is so great, 
that the conjoined labors of naturahsts have not yet been able to give us %a ade- 
quate idea or them." Le^om d'AnatomU Comparie. 

* Letter bv an anonymous correspondent, prefixed to Monro's Camparatw€ 
Anatomy. London, 1744. 
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Study of the animal economy, he would, I doubt not, 
have readily admitted, that it was not altogether uninter- 
esting and unprofitable, even to the physical mquirer. 
Such, however, is the influence of an illustrious name, 
that in direct opposition to the evidence of historical 
facts, the assertion of the complete sterility of all these 
speculations is, to the present day, repeated, with undi- 
minished confidence, by writers of unquestionable learn- 
mg and talents. In one of the most noted physiological 
works which have lately appeared on the Continent, 
Bacon's apophthegm is cited more than once with unquali- 
fied approbation ; although the author candidly owns, 
that it is diflScult for the most reserved philosopher al- 
ways to keep it steadily m view, in the course of his 

inquiries.* 

The prejudice against final causes, so generally avowed 
by the most eminent philosophers of France, during 
the eighteenth century, was first introduced into that 
country by Descartes. It must not, however, be im- 
agined, that, in the mind of this great man, it arose fixjm 
any bias towards atheism. On the contrary, he himself 
tells us, that his objection to the research of uses or endSj 
was founded entirely on the presumptuous confidence 
which it seemed to argue in the powers of human rea- 
son ; as if it were conceivable that the limited faculties 
of man could penetrate into the counsels of Divine 
wisdom. Of the existence of God he conceived that a 
demonstrative proof was aflForded by the idea we are 
able to form of a Being infinitely perfect, and necessarily 
existing ; and it has, with some probabiii^y, been con- 
jecturcS, that it was his partiality to this new argument 
of his own, which led him to reject the reasonings of his 
predecessors in support of the same conclusion.! 



• «* Je regarde, avec le mnd Bacon, la Philoflophie des caoses finales comme 
sterile : maifl il est bien difficile k Thomme le plus r^err^, de n'y avoirjamais 
jrecoun dans sea ezplications.*' — RapportB du Physique et du Moral deVaomme. 
Par M, le Senateur Cabanis. Tom. I. p. 352. Paris, 1605. 

t ** Nullas unquam rationes circaresnaturalesa^ne, quam Dens aut natiirain 
lis faciendis sibi proposuit, desamemus ; quia non tantam debemas nobis arrogare, 
ut ejus ponsiliorum partioipes nos esse putemus." Princip. Pars. I. § 28. " Dam 
heec perpendo attentius, occurrit primd non mihi esse mirandum si quedam a Deo 
fiant quorum rationes non intelligam ; nee de ejus ezistentiA ideo esse dubitao- 
dum, quod forte quaedam alia esse ezperiar qusB quare, Tel quomodo ab iUo Acta 
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To this objection of Descartes, an elaborate, and, 
in my opinion, a most satisfactory reply, is to be found 
in the works of Mr. Boyle. The principal scope of his 
essay may be collected from the following short extract : 

** Suppose that a countryman, being in a clear day 
brought into the garden of some famous mathematician, 
should see there one of those curious gnomatic instru- 
ments, that show at once the place of the sun in the 
zodiac, his declination from the equator, the day of the 
month, the length of the day, &c. &c. It would indeed 
be presumption in him, being unacquainted both with 
the mathematical disciplines, and the several intentions 
of the artist, to pretend or think himself able to discover 
all the ends for which so curious and elaborate a piece 
was framed : but when he sees it furnished with a stile, 
with horary lines and numbers, and in short with all the 
requisites of a sun-dial, and manifestly perceives the 
shadow to mark from time to time the hour of the day, 
it would be no more a presumption than an error in him 
to conclude, that (whatever other uses the instrument 
was fit or was designed for) it is a sun-dial, that was 
meant to show the hour of the day."* 

With this opinion of Boyle that of Newton so entirely 
coincided, that (according to Maclaurin) he thought the 
consideration of final causes essential to true philosophy; 
and was accustomed to congratulate himself on the ef- 
fect of his writings in reviving an attention to them, 
after the attempt of Descartes to discard them from 



tint non comprehendo ; cam enim jam sciam naturam meam ease valde infirmam 
at Umitatam, Deiautem nataram esse immensam, incoroprehentibilem, infinitam, 
ex hoc satis etiam scio innumerabilia illnm posse quorum causas ignorem ; atque 
ob hane unieam rationem toium iiiud eausarum gentu quod a fine peti solet in 
rtlfUM physici* nuUam uaum habere existimo ; non enim absque temeritate me 
puto posse investigare fines Dei.'* Meditatio Qjuaria, 
See Note (BB.) 

* In the same Essaj, Mr. Bojle has offered some very judicious strictures on the 
abuses to which the research of final causes is liable, when incautiously and pre* 
•amptaoasly pursued. An abstract of these, accompanied with a few illastrationa 
from later writers, might form an interesting chapter in a treatise of inductive logic. 
The subject has been since prosecuted with considerable ingenuity by Le Sage 
•f Geneva, who has even attempted (and not altogether without success) to lay 
down logical rules for the investigation of ends. To this study, which he was 
anxious to form into a separate science, he gave the very ill chosen name of TeleO' 
logie , a name, if I am not mistaken, first suggested by Wolfius. — For some valu- 
tble fragments of his intended work with respect to it, see the Account of his Life 
and Writings by his friend M. Provost. (Geneva, 1805.) 
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physics. On this occasion, Maclaurm has remarked, 
** that of all sort of causes, final causes are the most 
clearly placed in our view ; — and that it is difficult to 
comprehend, why it should be thought arrogant to at- 
tend to the design and contrivance that is so evidently 
displayed in nature, and obvious to all men; — to main- 
tain, for instance, that the eye was made for seeing, 
though we may not be able either to account mechanic- 
ally for the refraction of light in its coats, or to e:^lain 
how the image is propagated from the retina to the 
mind."* — It is Newton's own language, however, which 
alone can do justice to his sentiments on the present 
subject. 

'* The main business of natural philosophy is to argue 
from phenomena, without feigning hypotheses, and to 
deduce causes from eflFects till we come to the very first 
cause, which certainly is not mechanical ; and not only 
to unfold the mechanism of the world, but chiefly to re- 
solve these and such like questions : Whence is it thctt 
Mature does nothing m vain; and whence arises aU that 
order and beauty which we see m the world 1 — How came 
the bodies of animals to be contrived with so much art, 
and for what ends were there several parts? Was the 
eye contrived without skUl in optics, and the ear witi^ 
out knowledsce of sounds ?''t 

In multiplying these quotations, I am well aware that 
authorities are not arguments ; but when a prejudice 
to which authority alone has given currency is to be 
combated, what other refutation is likely to be effec- 
tual? 

After all, it were to be wished that the scholastic 
phrase final cause could, without affectation, be dropped 
from our philosophical vocabulary ; and some more un- 
exceptionable mode of speaking substituted instead of 
it. In this elementary work, I have not presumed to 
lay aside entirely a form of expression consecrated in 
the writings of Newton, and of his most eminent follow- 
ers ; but I am fully sensible of its impropriety, and am 

* Account of Newton's Philosophical Discoveries, Book I. Chap, U, 
t Newton's Optics, Qneiy 2d. 
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not without hopes that I may contribute something to 
encourage the gradual disuse of it, by the indiscriminate 
employment of the words ends and uses to convey the 
same idea. Little more perhaps than the general adop- 
tion of one or other of these terms is necessary, to bring 
candid and reflecting minds to a uniformity of language 
as well as of sentiment on the point in question. 

It was before observed, with respect to anatomists, 
that all of them, without exception, whether professedly 
friendly or hostile to the inquisition of final causes, con- 
cur in availing themselves of its guidance in their phys- 
iological researches. A similar remark will be found to 
apply to other classes of scientific inquirers. Whatever 
their speculative opinions may be, the moment their curi- 
osity is fairly engaged in the pursuit of truth, either 
physical or moral, they involuntarily, and often perhaps 
unconsciously, submit their understandings to a logic 
borrowed neither fi*om the schools of Aristotle nor of 
Bacon. The ethical system (for example) of those an- 
cient philosophers who held that Virtue consists in fol- 
lowing Nature, not only involves a recognition of final 
causes, but represents the study of them, in as far as re- 
gards the ends and destination of our own bemg, as the 
great business and duty of life.* The system, too, of those 
physicians who profess to follow Nature in the treat- 
ment of diseases, by watching and aiding her medicative 
powers, assumes the same doctrine as its fimdamental 
principle. A still more remarkable illustration, howev- 
er, of the mfluence which this species of evidence has^ 
over the belief, even when we are the least aware of its 
connexion with metaphysical conclusions, occurs in 
the history of the French Economical System. Of the 
comprehensive and elevated views which at first suggest- 
ed it, the title of Physiocratie^ by which it was early 
distinguished, affords a strong presumptive proof; and 
the same thing is more fully demonstrated, by the fire- 

* ** Diaette, O mtterl, et caurat oognoecite renun, 
duid ■nmttf, et quidnam Ticturi gigalmiir.** 

Pbeiics. 

EriCTST. 
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quent recurrence made in it to the physical and moral 
laws of Nature, as the unerring standard which the 
legislator should keep in view in all his positive institu- 
tions.* I do not speak at present of the justness of 
these opinions. I wish only to remark, that, in the state- 
ment of them given by their original authors, it is taken 
for granted as a truth self-evident and indisputable, not 
merely that benevolent design is manifested in all the 
physical and moral arrangements connected with this 
globe, but that the study of these arrangements is indis- 
pensably necessary to lay a solid foundation for poh'tical 
science. 

The same principles appear to have led Mr. Smith 
into that train of thinking which gave birth to his inqui- 
ries concerning National Wealth. '* Man," he observes 
in one of his oldest manuscripts now extant, ^* is gene- 
rally considered by statesmen and projectors as the ma- 
terials of a sort of political mechanics. Projectors 
disturb nature in the course of her operations in human 
affairs ; and it requu-es no more than to let ber alone, 
and give her fetir play in the pursuit of her own de- 
signs. "" — ^And in another passage : ^'Little else is reqm- 
site to carry a state to the highest degree of opulence 
from the lowest barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and a 
tolerable administration of justice ; all the rest being 
brought about by the natural course of things. All 
governments which thwart this natural course ; winch 
force things into another channel ; or which endeavour 
to arrest the progress of society at a particular point, 
are unnatural, and to support themselves are obliged to 
be oppressive and tyrannical."! Various other passages 
of a similar import might be quoted, both from his Wealth 
of Nations, and from his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

This doctrine of Smith and Quesnay, which tends to 



• t( 



Ces loix forment ensemble ce qu*on appelle la lot naturelle, Toua lea hom- 
ines ettoutes les paissaoces humainesdoiYent^tresoamis k ces loix soureraioes, 
institut^es imr Tdtre supreme : elles soiit imrauables et iri^ni^bles, et les meil- 
leures loizjpossibles ; et par coD86qaeDt, la base da governement le plus parfait, 
et la r^Ie tond^mentale de toutes les loix posiUyes; carles loix positives ne sont 
que des loix de maDutention relatives k I'ordra oatuzel evidemment le plua ayan- 
taffeux au gente humain. — QaxsirAT. 
1 Biojpraplueal Memoin of Smith, Robertson, tod Reki, p. 100. 
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simplify the theory of legislation, by exploding the poli- 
cy of those complicated checks and restraints which 
swell the municipal codes of most nations, has now, I 
believe, become the prevailing creed of thinking men 
all over Europe ; and, as commonly happens to prevail- 
ing creeds, has been pushed by many of its partbans 
far beyond the views and intentions of its original authors. 
Such too is the effect of feshion, on the one hand, and of 
obnoxious phrases on the other, that it has found some of 
its most zealous abettors and propagators among writers 
who would, without a moment's hesitation have rejected, 
as puerile and superstitious, any reference to JmcU causes 
in a philosophical discussion. 



IL 

Danger of confoanding Final wUh Physical Caiuefl in the Pliiloeoph/ of the 

Human Mind. 

Having said so much upon the research of Final 
Causes in Physics^ properly so- caUed, I shall subjoin a 
few remarks on its application to the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind; — a science in which the just rules of in- 
vestigation are as yet far from being generally under- 
stood. Of this no stronger proof can be produced, 
than the confusion between final and efficient causes, 
which perpetually recurs in the writings of our latest 
and most eminent moralists. The same confusion, as I 
have already observed, prevailed in the physical reason- 
ings of the Aristotelians ; but since the time of Bacon, 
has been so completely corrected, that, in the wildest 
theories of modern naturalists, hardly a vestige of it is 
to be traced. 

To the logical error just mentioned it is owing, that 
so many false accounts have been given of the princi- 
ples of human conduct or of the motives by which men 
are stimulated to action. When the general laws of 
our internal frame are attentively examined, they will be 
found to have for their object the happiness and im- 
provement both of the individdal and of society. This 

VOL. 11. 43 
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is their Final Cause, or the end for which we maj pre- 
sume they were destined by our Maker. Bat, in such 
cases, it seldom happens, that, while Man is obeying the 
active impulses of his nature, he has any idea of the u/ti* 
mate ends which he is promoting ; or is able to calculate 
the remote effects of the movements which he impresses 
on the little wheels around him. These (ictive tm- 
pulseSf therefore, may, in one sense, be considered as 
the efficient causes of his conduct ; inasmuch as they are 
the means employed to determine him to particular 
pursuits and habits; and as they operate (in the first 
instance, at least) without any reflection on his part on 
the purposes to which they are subservient. Philoso- 
phers, however, have in every age been extremely apt 
to conclude, when they had discovered the salutary- 
tendency of any active principle, that it was from a 
sense of foreknowledge of this tendency that the prin- 
ciple derived its origin. Hence have arisen the theo- 
ries which attempt to account for all our actions from 
self-love ; and also those which would resolve the whole 
of morality, either into political views of general expe- 
diency, or into an enlightened regard to our own best 
interests. 

I do not know of any author who has been so com- 
pletely aware of this common error as Mr. Smith. In 
examining the principles connected with our moral 
constitution, he always treats separately of their final 
causesy and of the mechanism (as he calls it) by which 
nature accomplishes the effect ; and he has even been 
at pains to point out to his successors the great import^ 
anoe of attendmg to the distinction between these two 
speculations. — * • In every part of the universe, we ob- 
serve means adjusted widi the nicest artifice to the ends 
which they are intended to produce ; and in the mechan- 
ism of a plant or animal body, admire how every thing is 
OMitrived for advancing the two great purposes of na- 
ture, the sui^rt of the individual, and the propagation 
of the species. But m these, and in alt such objects, we 
still distinguish the efiicient from the final cause of then* 
several motions and organizations. The digestion of 
the food, the circulation of the blood, and the secretion 
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of the several juices which are drawn from it, are opera- 
tions all of them necessary for the great purposes of 
animal life; yet we never endeavour to account for 
them from those purposes as from their efficient causes, 
nor imagine that the blood circulates, or the food digests 
of its own accord, and with a view or intention to the 
purposes of circulation or digestion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adapted to the end for which 
it was made, the pointing of the hour. AH their various 
motions conspire in the nicest manner to produce this 
effect. If they were endowed with a desire and inten- 
tion to produce it, they could not do it better. Yet we 
never ascribe any such intention or desire to them, but 
to the watch-maker, and we know that they are put into 
motion by a spring, which intends the effect it produces 
as little as they do. But though, in accounting for the 
operations of bodies, we never &il to distinguish, in this 
manner, the efficient from the final cause, in accountmg 
for those of the mind, we are apt to confound these two 
different things with one another. When, by natural 
principles, we are led to advance those ends which a re- 
fined and enlightened reason would recommend to us, 
we are very apt to impute to that reason, as to their 
efficient cause, the sentiments and actions by which we 
advance those ends, and to imagine that to be the wisdom 
of Man, which, in reality, is the wisdom of God. Upon 
a superficial view, this cause seems sufficient to produce 
the effects which are ascribed to it ; and the system of 
Human Nature seems to be more simple and agreeable, 
when all its different operations are, in this manner, 
deduced from a single principle/'* 

These remarks apply with peculiar force to a theory 
of morals which has made much noise in our own times ; — 
a theory which resolves the obligation of all the different 
virtues into a sense of their utility. At the time when 
Mr. Smith wrote, it had been recently brought into 
fashion by the ingenious and refined disquisitions of Mr. 
Hume ; and there can be little doubt, that the foregoing 
strictures were meant by the author as an indirect refu- 
tation of his friend's doctrines. 



* Theory of Moral SentiiiieBte, Vol. I. p. 216, ef Mf. 6^ edit. 
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The same theory (which is of a very ancient date*) 
has been since revived by Mr. Godwin, and by the late 
excellent Dr. Paley. Widely as these two writers difkr 
in the source whence they derive their rule of conduct, 
and the sanctions by which they enforce its observance, 
they are perfectly agreed about its paramount authority 
over every other principle of action. " Whatever is ex- 
pedient/' s^ys Dr. Paley, ** is right It is the utility of any 
moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of it.f 

. . . . But then, it must be expedient on the 
tohoUy at the long run, in all its effects collateral and 
remote, as well as those which are immediate and direct ; 
as it is obvious, that, in computing consequences, it 
makes no difference in what way, or at what distance 
they ensue. "J — Mr. Godwin has no where expressed 
himself, on this fundamental question of practical ethics, 
in terms more decided and unqualified. 

The observations quoted from Mr. Smith on the prone- 
ness of the mind, in moral speculations, to confound 
together efficient and final causes, furnish a key to the 
chief difficulty by which the patrons of this specious but 
very dangerous system have been misled. 

Among the qualities connected with the different 
virtues, there is none more striking than their beneficial 
influence on social happiness ; and accordingly, moralists 
of all descriptions when employed in enforcing particu- 
lar duties, such as justice, veracity, temperance, and the 
various charities of private life, never fail to enlarge 
on the numerous blessings which follow in their train. 
The same observation may be applied to self-nUerest ; 
inasmuch, as the most effectual way of promoting it is 



• " Ipsa utilitas.jusli prope mater et aequi."— Horat. Sat. Lib. I. 3. 

t Principles of Moral and Political Pbilosiophy, Vol. 1. p. 70. dth edit 

X Ibid. p. 78. 

In another part of his work. Dr. Paley explicitly asserts, that ewry moral rule 
is liable to be superseded in particolar cases on the ground of expediency . '* Moml 
philosophy cannot pronounce that any rule of morality is se rigid as to bend to no 
exceptions ; nor, on the other hand, can she comprise these exceptions within anj 
previous description. She confesses, that the obligation ofevery law depends upon 
its ultimate utility; that this utility havinga finite and determinate value, sitoa- 
tions may be feigned, and consequently may possibly arise, in which the general 
tendency is outweighed by the enormity of the particular mischief; and of conne, 
where ultimate utility renders it as much an act of duty to bleak the role, ae it is 
on other occamimfl to observe it— Vol. U. p. 411, 
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universally acknowledged to be by a strict and habitual 
regard to the obligations of morality. — ^In consequence 
of this unity of des^n^ which is not less conspicuous in 
the moral than in the natural world, it is easy for a phi- 
losopher to give a plausible explanation of all our duties 
from one principle ; because the general tendency of all 
of them is to determine us to the same course of life. 
It does not, however, follow from this, that it is from 
such a comprehensive survey of the consequences of 
human conduct, that our ideas of right and wrong are 
derived ; or that we are entitled, in particular cases, to 
form rules of action to ourselves, drawn from specula- 
tive conclusions concerning the Jinal cause of our moral 
constitution. If it be true (as some theologians have 
presumed to assert) that benevolence is the sole princi- 
ple of action in the Deity, we must suppose that the 
duties of veracity and justice were enjoined by him, not 
on account of their intrinsic rectitude, but of their utility : 
but still, with respect to man, these are sacred and indis- 
pensable laws — laws which he never transgresses with- 
out incurring the penalties of self-condemnation and 
remorse: And indeed if, without the guidance of any 
internal monitor, he were left to infer the duties incum- 
bent on him from a calculation and comparison of remote 
effects, we may venture to affirm, that there would not 
be enough of virtue left in the world to hold society 
together. 

To those who have been accustomed to reflect on the 
general analogy of the human constitution, and on the 
admirable adaptation of its various parts to that scene 
in which we are destined to act, this last consideration 
will, independently of any examination of the fact, sug- 
gest a very strong presumption a priori against the doc- 
trine to which the foregoing remarks relate. For is it at 
all consonant with the other arrangements, so wisely cal- 
culated for human happiness, to suppose that the con- 
duct of such a fallible and short-sighted creature as Man, 
would be left to be regulated by no other principle than 
the private opinion of each individual concernmg the 
expediency of his own actions ? or, in other words, by 
the conjQctUEes whksh be mi^t form on the good w cth 
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resulting en the whole from an endless train of futisre 
contingencies ? Were this the case, the opinions of 
mankind, with respect to die rules of morality, would 
be as various as their judgments about the probable issue 
of the most doubtful and difficult determbatjons in 
politics. Numberless cases mi^t be fiincied, in which 
a person would not only claim merit but actually possess 
it, in consequence of actions which are generally regarded 
with indignatbn and abhorrence ; for, unless we admit 
such duties as justice, veracity, and gratitude, to be im- 
mediately and imperatively sanctioned by the autbority 
of reason and of conscience, it follows as a necessary 
inference, that we are bound to violate them, whenever 
by doing so we have a prospect of advancing any of the 
essential interests of society ; or (which amounts to the 
same thing) that a good end is sufficient to sanctify what- 
ever means may appear to us to be necessary for its ac- 
complishment. Even men of the soundest and most 
penetrating understandings might frequently be led to 
the perpetration of enormities, if they had do other 
light to guide them but what they derived from their 
own uncertain anticipations of futurity. And when we 
consider how small tibe number of such men is, in com- 
parison of those whose judgments are perverted by the 
prejudices of education and their own selfish passions, 
it is easy to see what a scene of anarchy the world would 
become. Of this, indeed, we have too melancholy an 
experimental proof, in the history of those individuals, 
who have, in practice, adopted the rule of general expe^ 
diency as their whole code of morality ; — ^ rule which 
the most execrable scourges of the human race have, m 
all ages prdessed to follow, and of which they have 
uniformly availed themselves, as an apology for their de- 
viations from the ordinary maxims of right imd wrong. 
Fortunately for mankind, the peace of society is not 
thus entrusted to accident, the great rules of a virtuous 
conduct being confessedly of such a nature as to be ob- 
vious to every sincere and well-disposed mind. And it 
is in a peculiar degree striking, that, while the theory of 
ethips .iavolves some of. the most abstruse questions 
prhiob) Ikave eyier fimployedthe(b«iailnffiicullJ0^ the nioral 
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judgments and moral feelings of the most distant ages 
and nations, with respect to all the most essential duties 
of life, are one and the same.* 

Of this theory of utility, so strongly recommended to 
some by the powerful genius of Hume, and to others by 
the well-merited popularity of Paley, the most satisfac- 
tory of all refutations is to be found in the work of Mr. 
Godwin. It is unnecessary to inquire how &r the prac- 
tical lessons he has inculcated are logically inferred from 
his fundamental principle; for although I apprehend 
much might be objected to these, even on his own hy- 
pothesis, yet, if such be the conclusions to which, in the 
judgment of so acute a reasoner, it appeared to lead with 
demonstrative evidence, nothing ferther is requisite to 
illustrate the practical tendency of a system, which, ab- 
solving men from the obligations imposed on them with 
so commanding an authority by the moral constitution of 
human nature, abandons every individual to the guid- 
ance of his own narrow views concerning the complicated 
interests of political society .f 

One very obvious consideration seems to have entirely 
escaped the notice of this, as well as of many other 
late inquirers : That, in ethical researches, not less than 
in those which relate to the material universe, the busi- 



**< Si quid rectiastmum sit, qusrimuB ; perspicuum est. Si quid maiim^ezpe- 
dlst ; obsearuB. Sin ii Bomus, qui prorect6 esse debenrus, at nihil arbitremur 
expedirci niai aaod rectum bonestuinque ait; non potest esae dabittm, quid ftoien* 
dum nobis slt.^'— Oic. Ep. ad Fam. iV. 2. 

t It is remarkable that Mr. Hume, by fkr the ablest advocate for the theory in 
<|uestion, has indirectljr acknowledged ita inconaiaience with aome of the moat 
important fkots which it profeeaes to explain. *« Though the heart" he observea 
in the Gth aection of his Inquiry conoeming Merals, ** takes not part entirely 
with those general notions, nor regulatea all its love and hatred by the univeraal 
abstract differences of vice and virtue, without regard to self^ and the persona 
with whom we are more intimately connected ; yet nave theae moml diflferencea 
a considerable influence, and being sufficient, at least for discourse) serve all the 
Mirpoaea in company, on the theatre, and in the sehoolB."^On this passage, the 
following ver^ curious note is to be found at the end of the volume ; a note' (br 
the wayj which deserves to be added to the other proofs already given of tlie 
irreaiatible inflaeoce which the doctrine of final caaaes occasionany exeM»aes 
over the moat aceptical minds. ** ItU wisely ordained by nature that private 
oonnexiona afaould commonly prevail over universal viewa and conaiderationa • 
Mherwiae our afiecticma and aotiona would be diaaipttled and last, for want of a 
proper limited object.'* — Doea not thia remark imply an acknowledgment. First, 
That the priaeipre of general expediency (the Bole principle of virtuous conduct, 
according to Mr. Hume, in our most important tranaactiona with fmr foUpw* 
ereaturea) would not contribute to the happineas of society, if men should com- 
moni^ act upon it ; and, Seoondly, That some provision is made in oar moral con- 
stitution, that we ahall, in fact, be inaiienced by other motivea in discharnnff 
the office* of private life ? *^ 
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ness of the philosopher is limited to the analytical investi- 
gation of general laws from the observed phenomena; 
and that if, in aqy instance, his conclusions should be 
found inconsistent with acknowledged facts, the former 
must necessarily be corrected or modified by the latter. 
On such occasions, the ultimate appeal must be always 
made to the moral sentiments and emotions of the human 
race. The representations, for example, which we 
read with so much delight, in those poets, of whatever 
age and country, who have moSt successfully touched 
the human heart : — of the heroical sacrifices made to 
gratitude, to parental duty, to filial piety, to conjugal 
afiection; — are not amenable to the authority of any 
ethical theory, but are the most authentic records of the 
phenomena which it is the object of such theories to 
generalize. The sentiment of Publius Syrus ; Omne 
dixeris maledictum, quum ingratum hominemdixeria — 
speaks a language which accords with every feeling of an 
unperverted mind ; — ^it speaks the language of Nature, 
which it is the province of the moralist, not to criticise, 
but to Ibten to with reverence. By employing our rea- 
son to interpret and to obey this, and the other moral 
suggestions of the heart, we may trust with confidence, 
that we take the most effectual means in our power to 
augment the sum of human happiness ; — ^but the discovery 
of this connexion between virtue and utility is the slow 
result of extensive and philosophical combinations ; and 
it would soon cease to have a foundation in truth, if men 
were to substitute their own conceptions of expediency, 
instead of those rules of action which are inspired by the 
wisdom of Grod.* 

It must not be concluded from the foregoing observa- 
tions, that^ even in ethical inquiries, the consideration of 
final causes is to be rejected. On the contrary, Mr. 
Smith himself, whose logical precepts on this subject I 
have now been endeavouring to illustrate and enforce, 
has fi'equently indulged his curiosity in speculations 
about uses or advantages; and seems plainly to have 
considered them as important objects of philosophical 

•See Note(CC.) 
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Study, not less than efficient causes. The only caution 
to be observed is, that the one may not be confounded 
with the other. 

Between these two different researches, however, 
there is, both in physics and ethics, a very intimate con- 
nexion. In various cases, the consideration of final 
causes has led to the discovery of some general law of 
nature ; and in almost every case, the discovery of a 
general law clearly points out some wise and beneficent 
purposes to which it is subservient. Indeed it is chiefly" 
the prospect of such applications which renders the in- 
vestigation of the general laws interesting to the mind.^ 

" Se« Note {DD.) 
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Ijf the foregoing chapters of the Second Part, I buve 
eDdeavoured to turn the attention of my readers to va- 
rious important questions relating to the Human Under- 
standing; aiming^ in the first place, to correct some 
fuodamentai errors m the theories commonly received 
with respect to the powers of intuitbn and of reason* 
ing; and) secondly, to illustrate some doctrines connect- 
ed with the ground-work of the inductive logic, which 
have been either overlooked, or misapprehended by the 
generality of preceding writers. The bulk to which the 
volume has already extended, renders it impossible for 
me now to attempt a detailed recapitulation of its con- 
tents : — Nor do I much regret the necessity of this 
omission, having endeavoured, in every instance, as br 
as 1 could, to enable the intelligent reader to trace the 
thread of my discussions. 

In a work professedly elementary, the frequent refer- 
ences made to the opinions of others, may, at first sight, 
appear out of place; and it may not unnaturally be 
thought, that I have loo often indulged in critical strict- 
ures, where I ought to h^e confined myself to a didac- 
tic exposition of first principlqa To this objection I 
have only to reply, that my aim is not to supplant any of 
the established branches of academical study; but, by 
inviting and encouraging the young philosopher, when 
his academical career is closed, to review, with atten- 
tion and candor, his past acquisitions, to put him in 
the way of supplying what is defective in the present 
systems of education. I^have accordingly entitled my 
book Elements — not of Logic or of Pneumatology, but 
—of the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; a study which, 
according to my idea of it, presupposes a general ac- 
quaintance with the peculiar departments of literature 
and of science, but to which I do not know that any ele- 
mentary introduction has yet been attempted. It is a 
study, indeed, whereof little more lerhaps than t?ie ele^ 
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menfs can be communicated to the mind of one individ'* 
ual to that of another. 

In proof of this, it is sufficient here to hint, (for I 
must not at present enlarge on so extensive a topic,) 
that a knowledge of the general laws which regulate the 
intellectual phenomena is, to the logical student, of little 
practical value, but as a preparation for the study of 
himself. In this respect, the anatomy of the mind dif- 
fers essentially from that of the body ; the structure of 
the former (whatever collateral aids may be derived 
from observing the varieties of genius in our fellow- 
creatures) being accessible to those alone who <;an re-- 
tire into the deepest recesses of thdr own internal 
frame; and even to these presenting, along with the 
generic attributes of the race, many of the specific pe- 
culiarities of the individual. On this subject every writ- 
er, whose speculations are at all worthy of notice, must 
draw his chief materials from within ; and it is only by 
comparing the conclusions df -different writers, and sub- 
jecting all of them to the test of our personal experieiMie, 
that we can hope to separate the essential principles of 
the human constitution from the unsuspected effects of 
education and of temperament ;• or to apply with ad- 
vantage, to our particular circumstances, the combined 
results of our reading and of our reflections. The con- 
stant appeal which in such inquiries, the reader is thus 
forced to make to his ow^n consciousness and to his own 
judgment, has a powerful tendency to form a habit, not 
more essential to the success of his m6la)f>hysical i^e-' 
searches, than of all his other speculative pursuits. 

Nearly connected with this habit, is' a propensity to 
weigh and to ascertain the exact import of words ; one 
of the nicest and most difficult of all analytical process- 
es; and that upon which more stress had been justly 
laid by our best modern logicians, than upon any othc^r 
organ for the investigation of truth. For the culture of 

* I use tiie word temptrament, in this iDstance, as ^ynonynibot ivUli Old idia^ 
mKra«y of inetlical authors ; a term which I thought might hava Mvpured of 
aSfectatoQ if appHed to the mind; althouf^h -authorities for nuch an empioyment 
of It are not wanting among old English writers. Oae esauiple^ directiy in points 
is quoted by Johnson from Glanvillee. <* I'hc uodej^ltaivliiig also hath its idi^' 
iynera9ie$j as well as other faculties." 
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tliis 'propensity, no science is so peculiarly calculated to 
prepare the mind, as the study of its own operations. 
Here^ the imperfections of words constitute the princi- 
pal obstacle to our progress ; nor is it possible to ad- 
vance a single step, without struggling against the 
associations imposed by the illusions of metaphorical 
terms, and of analogical theories. Abstracting, there- 
fore, from its various practical applications, and consid- 
ering it merely as a gynmastic exercise to the reasoning 
Eowers, thb study seems pointed out by nature, as the 
est of all sdiools for murmg the understanding to a 
cautious and skilful employment of language as the in- 
strument of thought. 

The two first chapters of this volume relate to logical 
questions, on which the established opmions appear to 
me to present stumbling-blocks at the very threshold of 
the science. In treating of these, I have canvassed 
with freedom, but, I hope, with due respect, the doc- 
trines of some illustrious modems, whom I am proud to 
acknowledge as my masters ; of those more particu/ar/y, 
whose works are in the highest repute in our British 
Universities, and whose errors I was, on that account, 
the most solicitous to rectify. For the space allotted to 
my criticisms on Condillac, no apology is necessary to 
those, who have the slightest acquaintance with the 
present state of philosophy on the Continent, or who 
have remarked the growing popularity, in this Island, of 
some of his weakest and most exceptionable theories. — 
On various controverted points connected with the theo- 
ry of evidence, both demonstrative and experimenlaj, I 
trusty with some confidence, that I shall be found to liave 
thrown considerable light: in other instances, I have 
been'forced to content myself with proposing my doubts ; 
leaving the task of solving them to future inquirers. To 
s^waken a dormant spirit of discussion, by pointing out 
the imperfections of generally received systems, is at 
least one step gained towards the farther advancement 
of knowledge. 

It is justly and philosophically remarked by Burke, 
that ^' nothing tends more to the corruption of science 
than to suffer it to stagnate* These waters must be 
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troubled before they can exert their virtues. A man 
who works beyond the surface of things, though he may 
be wrong himself, yet he clears the way for others, and 
may chance to make even his errors subservient to the 
cause of truth." * 

The subsequent chapters, relative to the Baconian 
Logic, bear, all of them, more or less in their general 
scope, on the theory of the intellectual powers, and on 
the first principles of human knowledge. In this part of 
my work, the reader will easily perceive, that I do not 
profess to deliver logical precepts ; but to concentrate, 
and to reflect back, on the Philosophy of the Mind, 
whatever scattered lights I have been able to collect 
from the experimental researches to which that Philoso- 
phy has given birth. I have aimed, at the same time, 
(and I hope not altogether without success,) to give 
somewhat more of precision to the technical phraseology 
of the Baconian school, and of correctness to their meta* 
physios^l ideas. 

Before concluding these speculations, it may not be 
improper to caution my readers against supposing, that 
when I speak of the Baconian school, or of the Baconian 
logic, I mean to ascribe entirely to the JVbtmm Orga-- 
non the advances made in physical science, since the 
period of its publication. The singular effects of thi^, 
and of the other inestimable writings of the same au- 
thor, in forwarding the subsequent progress of scientific 
discovery, certainly entitle his name, far more than that 
of any other individual, to be applied as a distinguishing 
epithet to the modern rules of philosophizing ; but (as I 
have elsewhere observed) ** the genius and writings of 
Bacon himself were powerfully influenced by the cir- 
cumstances and character of his age : Nor can there be 
a doubt, that he only accelerated a revolution which was 
already prepared by many concurrent causes," f — ^My 
reasons for thinking so, which rest chiefly on historical 
retrospects, altogether foreign to my present design, I 
must delay stating, till another opportunity. 

To this observation it is of still greater importance to 

* loquiry into the Sublime aod Brautiful, Part i. Sect. six. 
i Outlines of Moral Philosophy, first printed in 1793. 
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add, that, in contrasting the spirit and the utility of the 
new logic with those of the old, I have no wish to see the 
former substituted, in our universities, in room of the 
latter. By a strange inversion in the order of instruc- 
tion, Logic, instead of occupying its natural place at the 
close of the academical course, has always been consid- 
ered as an introduction to the study of the sciences ; and 
has, accordingly, been obtruded on the uninformed minds 
of youth, at their first entrance into the schools. While 
the syllogistic art maintained its reputation, this inver- 
sion was probably attended with little practical incon- 
venience; the trite and puerile examples commonly 
resorted to for the illustration of its rules, presupposing 
a very slender stock of scientific attainments; but now, 
when the word logic is universally understood in a more 
extensive sense, as comprehending, along with an out- 
line of Aristotle's Organan^ some account of the doc- 
trines of Bacon, of Locke, and of their successors, it 
seems indispensably necessary, that this branch of edu- 
cation should be delayed till the understanding has ac- 
quired a wider and more varied range of ideas, and till 
the power of reflection (the last of our faculties which 
nature unfolds) begins to solicit its appropriate nourish- 
ment. What notions can be annexed to such words as 
analysis, synthesis, induction, experience, analogy, hy- 
pothetical and legitimate theories, demonstrative and 
moral certainty, by those whose attention has hitherto 
been exclusively devoted to the pursuits of classical 
learning ? A fluent command, indeed, of this technical 
phraseology may be easily communicated ; but it would 
be difficult to de\ ise a more eflFectual expedient for mis- 
leading, at the very outset of life, the inexperienced and 
unassured judgm^^nt. The perusal of Bacon's writings, 
in particular, dL^figured as they are by the frequent 
use of quaint and barbarous expressions, suited to the 
scholastic taste of his contemporaries, ought to be care- 

ftilly reserved for a riper age.* 

■ — I ■ -— --■■ .. »» ■ I ■ ■■' 

* Hallcr mentioiu, in his Elementa of Physiology, ^at he w«i forced to enter 
-on the study of logic in the tenth j'car of his age." Meniini me annum natnm 
decimum, quo avidus historiam ct poesin devordsaem, ad logicam, et ad Cj.au- 
BCRoiANAM logricam edtscendam coactum fuisse, qnfl nihil poterat ease, pro hojoa- 
jnodi homuncione. sferiliu*." (Tomua VIII. Pars Secunda, p. 24. Laaaann»,1778. 
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In confirmation of this last remark, many additional 
arguments might be drawn from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Bacon wrote. At the period when he 
entered on his literary career, various branches of physi- 
cal science were already beginning to exhibit the most 
favorable presages of future improvement ; strongly 
inviting his original and powerful mind to co-operate in 
the reformation of philosophy. The turn of his geniua 
fortunately led him to employ himself chiefly in general 
suggestions for the advancement of learning ; and, leav- 
ing to others the task of inductive investigation, to aim 
rather at stating such rules as might direct and systema- 
tize their exertions. In his own experimental researches 
he was not very fortunate; nor is much reliance to 
be placed on the facts recorded in his Histories. Per- 
haps the comprehensiveness of his views diminished his 
curiosity with respect to the particular objects- of sci-"- 
ence ; or, perhaps he found the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements in active life, more consistent with specula- 
tioos, in whidi the chief materials of his reasonings were 
to be drawn from his own reflections, than with inquiries 
which demanded an accurate observation of external 
phenomena, or a minute attention to experimental pro- 
cesses. In this respect, he has been compared to the 
Legislator of the Jews, who conducted bis followers 
wkhin sight of their destined inheritance; and enjoyed 
in distant prospect, that promised land which he himself 
was not permitted to enter.* 



It icenis difficult to imagine any attrmpt morr p\traTa^ant,tIian thai of insNiKt- 
fngf a child, only ten vcurff o1<l, in the logic of the schools; and yet, it it by no 
mean^ a task to completely impracticable, as to convey to a pupH, altogether un- 
initiated io the Elements of Physics, ^ distinct idea of the object and mlcs of the 
MoviiiQ Organon. 

Th« example of Mr. Smithy during the shoit time ht held the Proiesdor^hip ^ 
Loj^c, at Gra.«pow, is worthy of Iniitatioii in tho«»e u« iversitiea which admit of 
•iraitar 4eviatk>n9 fhnn old practices. For an accojn i of kli plan, sue BUigra<* 
phicaj Memoirs of Smith, Ilobert<ion, and Reid, p. i:;^. where 1 have inerled a 
sfigrht Imt masterly sketefa of bra ac«demical laborj, communicated to me by hii 
p^ftt and friend, the late Mi. Millar. 

* See Cowley's Ode, prefixed to Sprat' ?« History of the Royal Society. 

Nor does Bacon himself seem to have been at all dispo-ed to overrate the value 
of his own contributions to Ex.'eiimental Science. **In rebus quibuscunqtie 
difiirlliorlbu!*,** he has observed on one occasion, *' non expectandum est ut quia 
simut et serat et metal ; sed prtcparatione opus est. ut per gradus maturescant." 
But the most remarkable passaire of this sort, which I recollect in his writings, 
occurs towards the close of liis great work, Ve Jlugmtntia Scientiantm: — 
** Tandem igitur paululum respirantes, alque ad ca. qua? pn:*tervecti sumus, 
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The effect of this prophetic imagination m clothing his 
ideas, to a greater degree than a severe logician may 
approve, with the glowing colors of poetical diction, 
was unavoidable. The wonder is, that his style is so 
seldom chargeable with vagueness and obscurity ; and 
that he has been able to bequeath to posterity so many 
cardinal and eternal truths, to which the progressive light 
of science is every day adding a new accession of lustre. 
Of these truths, however, (invaluable in themselves as 
heads or texts, pregnant with thought) many, — to bor- 
row the expression of a Greek poet, — sound only to the 
intelligent ; — ^while others present those confident but 
indefinite anticipations of intellectual regions yet undis- 
covered, which, though admirably calculated to keep 
alive and to nourish the ardor of the man of science, are 
more fitted to awaken the enthusiasm than to direct the 
studies of youth* Some of them at the same time (and 
these I apprehend, cannot be too early impressed on the 
memory) are singularly adapted to enlarge and to ele- 
vate the conceptions ; exhibiting those magnificent views 
of knowledge, which, by identifymg its progress with 
the enlargement of human power and of human happi- 
ness, ennoble the humblest exertions of literary industry, 
and annihilate, before the triumphs of genius, the most 
dazzling objects of vulgar ambition. — A judicious selec- 
tion of such passages, and of some general and striking 
aphorisms fi'om the Novum Organon, would form a use- 
ful manual for animating the academical tasks of the stu- 
dent ; and for gradually conducting him fi'om the level 
of the subordinate sciences, to the vantage-ground of sl 
higher philosophy. 

Unwilling as I am to touch on a topic so hopeless as 
that of Academical Reform, I cannot dismiss this sub- 
ject, without remarking, as ^fact which, at some fiiture 
period, will figure in literary history, that two hundred 
years after the date of Bacon's philosophical works, the 

ocqIos reflectentes, hunc tnctatvim noitrum non absimilem esse censemos sonif 
illis et pneludiisi quas proBtent&nt masici, dam fides ad modalationem eoncin* 
nant : Qaa ipsa qaJdem auribus in^^atum qoiddam et asperum ezhibent; at ia 
eaasA sunt, ut que sequuntur omnia sint suaviora : Sic nimirum qos in ammqm 
induzimas, ut in eithajft Musarnm concinnandi, et ad harmoniam Teram redi- 
gendA, operam nararemus, quo ab aliis postea palsentur choYdni, meliore di^to, 
•ul plectro.**~Bicoit. * *- • > 
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antiquated routine of study, originally prescribed in 
times of scholastic barbarism and of popish superstition, 
should in so many Universities, be still suffered to stand 
in the way of improvements, recommended at once by 
the present state of the sciences, and by the order 
which nature follows in developing the intellectual facul- 
ties. On this subject, however, I forbear to enlarge. — 
Obstacles of which I am not aware may perhaps render 
any considerable innovations impracticable ; and, in the 
mean .time, it would be vain to speculate on ideal pro- 
jects, while the prospect of realizing them is so dis- 
tant and uncertam. 
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Note (A.) page 27. 



Of the fault in Euclid's arrangement which I have here lemarked.someof the 
ancient editon were plainly aware, aa they removed the two theorems in question 
from the daas of axioms, and placed them, with at least an equal impropriety, in 
that of postulates. ** In quibusdam codicibus/' says Dr. Gregory, <* Aiiomata 
10 et 11 inter postulala numerantur." — JEuclidis qua $upet$unt omnia. Ex 
Recens. Dav. Gregorii. Oxon. 1703. p. 8. 

The 8th Axiom too in Euclid's enumeration is evidently out of its proper place. 
Kai rd iipai^fid^orra It^ diULijla laa dilX^loiq iajL : — thus translated by Dr. 
Simson : *' Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly 
fill the same space, are equal to one another." This, in truth, is not an axiom, 
but a definition. It is the definition of geometrical equality ; the fundamental 
principle upon which the comparison of aD geometrical magnitudes will be found 
ultimately to depend. 

For some of these slight logical defects in the arrangement of Euclid's defini- 
tions and axioms, an ingenious, and, I think» a solid apoloey, has been offered by 
M. Pr6vost, in his EuaU dt Philosophe. According to this author, (if I rightly 
understand his meaning,) Euclid was himnelf fully aware of the objections to 
which this part of his work* is liable : but found it impossible to obviate them, 
without incurring the still greater inconvenience of either departing from those 
saodes of proof wnichhe ^ad resolved to employ exclusively in the composition 
of his Elements ; * or of revolting the student, at his first outset, by prolix and 
circuitous demonstrations of manifest and indisputable truths. I shall distinguish 
by Italics, in the following quotation, the clauses to which I wish more particularly 
to direct the attention of my readers. 

'* C'«stdonc I'imperfection (peut-^tre inevitable) de nos conceptions, qui a en- 

59g6 k faire entrer les axiomes pour quelque chose dans les principes des sciences 
e raisonnement pur. Et ils y font un double office. Les una remplacent des 
definitions. Les autres remplacent des propositions susceptiblea d*etre demontr6e8. 
J'en donnerai des exemples tir^s des £l6mens d'Euclide. 

'* Les axiomes remplacent quelquefois des definitions tr^s faciles h. faire comme 
celle du mot tout. (£1. Ax. 9.^ D^autres supfUtnt h eertaina difimtionM diffi- 
eUes et qu*on Mte, comme ernes de la Ugne aroite et de Van^e* 

*' Qaelques axiomes remplacent des th6orfemes. J'ignore si (dans les principes 
d'Euclide) I'axiome 11 peut-^tre d6iiM>ntr6 (comme I'ont cm Proclus et taot d'au- 
tres anclens ^ modernes.) S'ilpeut VBtre,eetaxiome suppUe dune dimonstra' 
tion probahlement laborieuse. 

** Puisque les axiomes ne font autre office que supp16er k des definitions et k des 
theor^mes, on demandera peut-^tro qu'on s'en passe. Observons 1. Q^'iis 
ivitent sowmU des long%ieurs inuHles. 2. i^'ils tranehent les disputes A Vipoque 
mimt ou la science est imparfait. 3. Que s't/ est un iiat, auquel la science 
puisse s*€n passer (ce queje n^affirme point), U est du moins sage, et tn^me tft- 
di^pensablSf de les emjdoyer, tant que quelque insuffisanee, dans ce degri de per- 
fection ok Von tend, interdit un ordre absolument irriprochahle. Ajoutons 4. 
Que dans chaque science ily a ordinairement un principe qu'on pourroit appellor 
dominant, et qui parcette raisonseule (et independammentde celles queje vieus 
d'alieguer) a paru devoir etre sorti, pour ainsi dire, du champ des definitions pour 
^tre mis en vue sous forme d'axiome. Tel me paroit etre en gdometrie le prin- 
cipe de congruence contenu dans le 8 axiome d'Euclide." — Essais de PhilosO' 
phie, Tom. II. pp. 30, 81, 32, 



• % iBtiodacfaig. for example, the Idea of JIMmm, which be has 
posilble, la deUvering the Elements of Flai^e Geometry. 



studied to avokl, as modi as 
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These remarki go far in my opinion, towards a justification of EncUd for Ihe 
latftnde with which he hai tued the word axiom in his Elements. As Id treat- 
ing, however, of the fundamental laws of human belief, the utmost possible pre- 
eisloo of language is indispensably necessary, I must beg leave once more to 
remind ray readers, that. In denying Axumu to 'be the first principles of reasooini^ 
in mathematics, I restrict the meaning of that word to such as are analogous to 
the first seven in Euclid's list. Locke, in what he has written on the subject, 
has plainly understood the word In the same limited sense. 

Note (B.) page 49. 

The prevalence in India of an opinion bearinsrsome resemblance to the Berke- 
leian Tneory may be urged as an objection to the reasoning in the text ; but the 
fact is, that this resemblance is much slighter than has been generally apprebend- 
\ed. (See Philosophical Essays, pp. 81, 82, et. seq.) On this point the fol/owing 
passage from Sir William Jones is decisive ; and the more so, as he lumself haa 
nllen into thr common mistake of identifying the Hindu belief with the conclu- 
slaos of Berkeley and Hume. 

"** The fundamental tenet of the Viddnti school consisted, not in denying the 
txUience of matter , that UyOfsolidUy, impenetrability, and extended figure, {to 
lieny ^kieh would be lunacy) Imt in correcting the popular notion of it, and in 
contending, that it has no essence independent of material perception, that ex- 
istence and perceptibility are convertible terms, that external sppearances and 
•ensations are illusory, and would vanish into nothing, if the divine ener^, 
which alone nutaina them, were tuepended but for a moment ; * an opinioo which 
Epieharmns and Plato seem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in 
the present century with great elegance, but with little public applause; partly 
because It has been misunderstood, and partly because it has been misspplied by 
the false reasoning oi some unpopular writers, who are said to have disbelieved 
In the moral attributes of God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are 
the basis of the Indian philosophy. 1 faave not sufficient evidence on the subject 
to profess a belief in &e doctrine of the Viddnta, which human reaaon aiooe 
could, perhaps, neither fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove *, but it is man/lest, 
that nothing can be farther removed from impiety than a S3r8tem wholly built oci 
the purest devotion."— fForles of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. pp. 166, 166. 

From these observations, (in some of which, I most be permitted to ssy, fhere 
it a good deal of indistinctness, and even of contradiction,) it may on the whole 
be Inferred, 1. That in the tenets of the V6dAnti school, however different from 
the first apprehensions of the unreflecting mind, there was nothing ineonsisteat 
with the fundamental laws of human belief, any more than in the doctrine of 
Copernicus concerning the earth's motion. 2. That these tenets were rather 
articles of a theological creed, than of a philosophical system ; or at least, that 
the two were so blended together, as sufficiently to account for the bold whicbt 
independently of any refined reasoning, they had taken of the popular belief. 

In this last conclusion I am strongly confinned, by a letter which I had the 
pleasure of receiving, a few years ago, from my friend Sir James Mackintosh, 
then Recorder of Bombay. His good nature will, I trust, pardon the liberty I 
take in mentioning bis name upon the present occasion, as I wish to add to (be 
foltowing very curious extract, the authority of so enlightened and. philosophical 
an observer. Amidst the variety of his other important engagements, it is to be 
hoped that the results of his literary researches and speculations, wliile in the 
East, will not be lost to the world. 

** I had yesterday a convervatlon with a young Bramin of no 

great learning, the son of the Pundit (or assessor for Hindu law) of my court. 
He told me, that besides the myriads of gods whom their creed admits, there was 
one whom tiiey know by the name of Brim, or the great one, without form or 
limits, whom no created intellect could make any approach towards conceiving ; 
that, in reality, there were no trees, no houses, no land, no sea, but all without 

• Sir Wflliam Jones here eTidently oonfoands the system whkh represents the material ani* 
versa ss not anfy at fiist ereted, bat ss every moment »AtM by Uae acene^ of Dirine Power, 
with tJiat of Berkeley and Hume, which, denying the distinction between primary and seoondft- 
ry quelfties, asserts, that extension, figure, and impenetrability are not less inconceivable, with- 
eat a jMrc^piMC mind, than oar sensations of heat and cold, soundi and odois. According to 
Both mtema. It may andoabiedly be said, that the material aniverse has no ezistenca iadepen- 
4eac of MiM4 / bat a ought not to be cyveilooked, that in the aae, this word refeis to lbs Crestor. 
sad hi the «a«-, to the eraatedpeitdpient. 
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was Mtia, or illttmon, the aet of Bjum ; that whatever we saw or felt was only a 
dream, or, as he expressed it in his imperfect English, thinking in one's sleep, 
and that the reunion of the soul to Brim, from whom it originally sprung, was 
the awakening from the long sleep of finite existence. All Uiis you have heard 
and read before as Hindu speculation. What struck me was, that speculatlona 
■o refined and ahotruse should, in a long eourse of ages, have fallen through so 

Seat a space as that which separates the genius of their original inventor from 
e mind of this weak and unlettered man. The names of these inventora have 
perished ; but their ingenious and beautiful theories, blended with the moat 
monstrous superstitions nave descended to men very little exalted above the moel 
ignorant populace, and are adopted by them as a sort of articles ot faith, without 
a auspieioo of their philosophical origin, and without the possibility of compre* 
hending any part of the premises from which they were deduced. I intend to 
investigate a little the history of thete opinions, for I am not altogether without 
apprehension, that we may all the while be mistaking the hyperbolical effusiooa 
of mystical piety, for the technical language of a philosophical system. Nothing 
is more usual, than for fervent devotion to dwell so long and so warmly on the 
meanness and worthlessness of created things, and on the all-sufficiency of the 
Supreme Being, that it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute language> 
and, in the eagerness of its zeal to magnify tlie Deity, seems to annihilate every 
thing else. To distinguish between the very different import of the same words 
in the mouth of a mystic and of a sceptic, requires more philosophical discrimina- 
tion than most of our Sanscrit investigators have hitherto shown.*' 

Note (C.) page 67. 

The private correspondence here alluded to, was between Mr. Hume and the 
late Sir Gilbert Elliott; a gentleman who seems to have united, with his other 
well-known talents and accomplishments, a taste for abstract disquisitions, which 
rarely occurs in men of the world ; accompanied with that soundness and temper- 
ance of judgment which, in such researches, are so indispensably necessary to 
guard the mind against the illusions engendered by its own subtilty. In one of 
is letters (of which the original draft in his own hand- writing was communicated 
to me by the Earl of Minto) be expresseshimself thus: * 

. . . <* I admit, that there is no writing or tslking of any subject which is of 
importance enough to become the object ofrea$oning, without having recourse to 
some. degree of subtilty and refinement. The only ^ue^tion is, where to stop, 
how far we can go, and why no farther f To this question I should be extremely 
happy to receive a satisfactory answer. I can't tell if I shall rightly express what 
I have just now in my mind ; but I often imagine to myself, that I perceive within 
me a certain instinctive feeling, which shoves away at once all over subtile re- 
finemets, and tells me, with authority, that these air-built notions are inconsistent 
with life and experience, and by consequence cannot be true or solid. From 
this I am led to think, that the speculative principles of our nature ought to go 
band in hand with the practical ones; and, for my own part, when the former are 
so far pushed, as to leave the latter quite out of sight, I am always apt to suspect 
that we have transgressed our limits. If it should be asked, how far will these 
practical principles go ? I can only answer, that the former difficulty will recur» 
unless it be found, that there is Mvmething in the intellectual part of our nature, 
resembling the moral sentiment In the moral part of our nature, which determines 
this, as it were, Instinctively. Very possibly, I have wrote nonsense ; however, 
this notion first occurred to me at London, in conversation with a man of some 
depth of thinking ; and talking of it since to your friend Henry Home,t I found 
that he seemed to entertain some notions nearly of the same kind, and ta have 
pushed them much farther." 

The practical principle referred to in thb extract, seem to me to correspond 
verv nearly with what 1 have czXUd fundamental law* of beliefs or first elemeniw 
i(f human reason ; and the soMXTHiiro in the inteUeetwal part of ow nature, 
resemblifig the moral sentiment in the moral pari of our nature, is plainly descrip- 
tive of what Reid and others have since called common sense; coinciding, too, in 
substance with the philosophy of Lord Kames, who refers our belief of the exists 
ence of the Deity, and of various other primary truths, to particular seiisef.formuif 
a constituent part of our intellectual frame. I do not take upon me to defend tlie 

• Tbe letter Is dated in 1751. c 

t Aflerwards i4>rd Kasies. 
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tanam of ezpresiion which Mr. Hume's very ini^enioos correspondent has en- 
ployed to convey his ideas ; aud which, it is probable, he did not think it Dece»- 
aary lor him, in addressiofr % confidenUsl Trtend, to weigh with critical exactness : 
but his doctrine must be allofred to approximate remarkably to those pari* of Cfae 
works of Reid, where be appeals from the paradoxical conclusions of metaphyai* 
cians, to the principles on which men are compelled, by the constitution ot ibeir 
nature, to jodge and to act in the ordinary concerns of life ; — ^as well as to Tarioos 
mppeals of the same kind, which occur in Lord Kame*s writings. My principal 
object, however, in introducing it here, was to khow, that this doctrine was the 
natural result of tbe state of science at the period when Reid appeared ; and, con- 
sequently, that no argument against his originality in adopting it can reasonably 
be founded on a coincidence between bis views concerning it and those of any 
preceeding author. 

Of Mr. Hume*s respect for the literary attainments of this correspondent, so 
strong a proof occurs in a letter, (dated Ninewells, Mareh 10, 1751,) that 1 am 
tempted to subjoin to the foregoing quotation the passn^e to which 1 allude. 

** You would perceive, by the sample 1 have given you, ih^t I make Cleanlbes 
the hero of the dialogue. Whatever vou can think of to strengthen that nde of 
the argument, will be most acceptable to me. Any propensity yon imagine I 
have to the other side crept in upon me against my will ; and 'tis not long ago 
thst I burned an old manuscript book, wrote before I was twenty, which con- 
tained, pace after page, the mdual progress of my thooghts on that head. It 
began with an anions search after arguments to confirm the common opfnion : 
Doubts stole in, — dissipated, — ^retumed,— were again dissipated,— returned again : 
And it was a perpetual struggle of a restless imagination against inclination, 
perhaps against reason. 

** 1 nave often thought, that the best way of composing a dialogue would be, 
for two persons that are of different opinions about any question ot importance, 
to write alternately the different parts of the discourse, and reply to each other. 
By this means that vulgar error would be avoided, of putting nothing but non- 
sense into the mouth of tbe adversary : and, at the same time, a variety of char- 
acter and genius being upheld, would make the whole look more natural and 
unaffected. Had it been my good fortune to live near you, I should have taken 
upon me the character of Philo in the dialogue, which you '11 own I could have 
supported naturally enough : and you would not have been averse to that of 
Cleanthes." 

In a postscript to this letter, Mr. Hume recurs to the same idea. "If you 'II 
be persuaded to assist me in supporting Cleanthes, I fancy you need not take the 
matter any higher than Part 3. He allows, indeed, in Part 2d, that all our in- 
ference is founded on the similitude of the wo'ks of nature to the usual eflects of 
mind : otherwise they must appear a mere chaos. The only difficulty is, why 
the other dissimilitudes do not weaken tbe argument : And, indeed, it would 
seem from experience and feeling, that they do not weaken it so much as we 
might reasonably expect. A theory to solve this would be very acceptable." * 

Note (D.) page 62. 

It would perhaps be difficult to mention another phrase In our language, whicb 
admits of so great a variety of interpretations as common itnte ; and to which, of 
consequence, it could have been equally dangerous to annex a new technical 
meaning in stating a controversial argument. Dr. Bsattie has enumerated some 
of these in the beginning of his Essay, but he baa by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject : nor is his enumeration altogether unexceptionable in point of logical dis- 
tinctness. On this point, however, I must allow my readers to judge tor them^ 
selves.— See Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, p. fj, et »€q, 2d. 
Edit. 

The Latin phrase senstM commtmts has also been used with much latitude. In 
various passages of Cicero it may be perfectly translated by the Engliah phrase 
common sense ; and, in the same acceptation, it is often employed in modern 
latiniiy. Of this (not to mention other authorities) many examples occur in the 



* From the above qaotatioas it appssrs, that Sir. Horned poithaiaoaS'WMk, satitlsd DIalogass 
coaecrning Natural Religion^ was prqiectsd, and. In part at least, eyeeatsd, twso^-Avs ysars be- 
fore lus death. 
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ZMfiMMf MaikemmHem of Dr. Barrow ; a work not more dlatiofpilihed bv orl^n* 
ality and depth of thought, than by a logical precision of ezpreaiion. In one of 
theae, he appeals to common sen^e (gennu tommunU^ in proof of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle being lest than the perimeter of the circumscribed square. — 
Lect. 1. 

On other occasions, the senstit eommwnU of classical writers plainly means 
■ometliinff widely different; as in those noted lines of Juvenal, so ioeenioosly 
illustrated by Lord ShafUbury in his Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor. 

** B«e Mtis sd jQvmem, qoem nobis fkins saperbain 
Tndit, et Inflatunn, plenamqoe Nerooe propinquo. 
Rimia ontin ferme snuu* commtmu in Ufa 
Foitoni." 

*• Some commenUtors/* says Shaftsbury, «« interpret this very differently from 
what is generally apprehended. They make this common sente of the poet, by a 
Greek derivation, to signify sense of public weal, and of the common interest; 
love of the community or society, natural affection, humanity, obligingness, or 
that sort of civility which rises from a just sense of the common rights of mankind, 
and the natural equality there is among those of the same species. 

<' And, indeed, if we consider the thing nicely, it must seem somewhat hard in 
the poet to have deny*d wit or ability to a court such as that of Rome, even under 
a Tiberius or a Nero. But for humanity or sense of public good, and the common 
interest of mankind, 't was no such deep satire to question whether this was 
properly tiie spirit of a court. "T was difficult to apprehend what Community 
Bubaisted among courtiers ; or what Public amonff an absolute Prince and his 
alave-subjecta. And for real society, there could be none between such as had 
ao other sense than that of private good. 

" Our poet, therefore, seems not so immoderate in his censure ; if we consider 
it is the heartf rtfther than the head, he takes to task : when reflecting on a court 
education, he thinks it unapt to raise any affection towards a country ; and looks 
upon young Princes and Lrf>rds as the young masters of the world ; who, being 
indulged in all their passions, and trained up in all manner of licentiousness, 
have that thorough contempt and disregard of Mankind, which Manlcind in a 
manner deserves, where arbitrary power is permitted, and a tyranny adored.*' 

While I entirely agree with the general scope of these observations, I am in- 
clined to think, that the sensus communis of Juvenal mifht be still more pre- 
cisely rendered by sympathy ; understanding this word (in the appropriate accep- 
tation annexed to it by Mr. SmithjJ assynonvmous with that fellow-feeling which 
dispoaea a man, in the discharge of his social duties, to place himself in the situa- 
tion of others, and to regulate hia conduct accordingly. Upon this supposition, 
the reflection m question coincides nearly with one of Mr. Smith's own maxima, 
that ** the great nevtr look upon their inferiors as their fellow creatures ; " * — a 
maxim which, although aufficiently founded in fact to justify the sarcasm of the 
■atirical poet, muat fit is to be hoped for the honor of human nature) be under- 
•tood witn considerable limitations, when stated as a correct enunciation of phi- 
loaophieal truUi. 

It yet remains for me to take some notice of the sensus communis of the school- 
men ; an expression which is nerfectl v synonymous with the word conception, as 
defined in the first volume of this work. It denotes the power whereby the mind 
is enabled to r^resent to itself any absent object of perception, or any sensation 
which it has formerly experiencedu Its seat was supposed to be that part of the 
brain fhenoe called the sensoriumt or the sensorium commune) where the nerves 
firom all the organs of perception terminate. Of the peculiar function allotted io 
it in the acale of our intellectual faculties, the following account is given hj 
Hobbes : '* Some say the senses receive the species of things,, and deliver them, to 
the Common Sense ; and the Common Sense delivers them over to the Fancy ; 
And the Fancy to the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgment ; like handing 
of things from one to another, with many words making nouiing nndeiktood." — 
Of Man, Part I. Chap. 2. 

Sir John Davis, in his poem on the Immortality of the Soul, (published in the 

rein of Queen Elizabeth Wives the name of common sense to the power of tmagi- 

nanon ; (See Sections XI f. and XX.) and the ver^ same phraseology occurs, at 

a later period, in the Philosophy of Descartes : (see, m particular, hia Second Med* 

■— ^™^^'^~^'^' I ■■■■■■■- ■> ■■— ■ 

* nwery of Monti Beatlroantj, Vol. f. p. 13C, 6tli edit. 
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tUlioo, whrnn h% uses Sennu ComummU u synonymoni with PoienHa Jmagi^ 
luitrix,) Both of these writers, u appears evidently from the context, aoderataad 
by JmagiMaHoH what I have called Conception. To the power noto denoted by 
the word ImMginalion, Sir John Davis gives the name of FantoMy. Gasseadi 
seems disposed to consider this use o( the phrase Scmum OnnmuniM mm an innovap 
Uon of Descartes, (««e his Objections to Descartes* Second Meditation, § 6.) but 
it had been previously adopted by various philosophical writers; and, intbe 
Enelish schools, was at that time familiar to every ear. 

The singular variety of acceptations of which this phrase is susceptible ; and 
the figure which, on different occaslooSy it has made in the history of philoeophj, 
will, ftrust, furnish a sufficient apology for the length aa well for the miscellane- 
ous nature of the foregoing remarks.* 

Note (E.) page 72. 

The Arithmetical Prodigy, alluded to In the text, is an American boy, (still I 
believe, in LonJoD.) of whose astonishing powers in performing, by a mentaf pro- 
cess, hitherto uneiplained, the raost difficult numerical operations, some accounts 
have lately appeared in various literary journals. When the sheet containing the 
reference to this note was thrown off, I entertained the hope of having an oppor- 
tunity, before reaching the end of this volume, to ascertain, by personal observa.- 
tion, some particulars with respect to him, which I thoueht might throw light oo 
my conclusions concerning the faculty of Attention, in the former volume of this 
work. In this expectation, however, I have been disappointed ; and have, there- 
fore, only to apologize for having inadvertently excited a curiosity which I am at 
present unable to gratify. 

[SInee the first edition of this volume was published, I have seen the boy here 
alluded to ; but for too short a time, and under too unfavorable circumstances, to 
be able to form any satisfactory cooclusions concerning the nature of his arith- 
metical processes. Whatever opinion may be entertained on this point, every 
fi>rson who has wiloessed his public exhibitions must allow, that his powers of 
emory and of concentrated AtfeDtion, when contrasted with his very tender 
years, and with the constliuUonal playfulness of his diMpoaitioo, entitle him to a 
conspicuous place among the rare phenomena of the inteUeclual world. Nor cau 
I forbear to add, that the general character of hi$ otm mtnd seems to be simple, 
amiable, and interesting. When fiirther advanced in life, he may probably have 
it in his power to communicate some curious information with respect to the 
oriffin and history of his peculiar intellectual habits. In the mean time, I must 
decUne, for obvious reasons, to say any thing farther on the subject.] 

Note (F.) page 118. 

*Eff taumff 4 la&niQ iy6tifs. ^ In mathematical qiiaiititie& equality is iden- 
tity."— ^ris^ Met. X. c. 8. 



This PMnge has furnished to Dr. Gillies (when treating of fbe theory of syllo- 
gisms,) the subject of the following comment, in which, if f do not greatly deceive 
mvself, he has proceeded upon a total misapprehension of the scope of the original: 
** In mathenwtieal quantities," Aristotle says, that, - equality is sameness/' be- 
cause 6 Ufog 6 Ttjs ngdtfjs a^iag tfq itru, " The definitjon ofany poitica- 
lar object denoted by the one te precisely the same with the de&niUon of any 
particular object denoted by the other.'*— GiUt>*s Arittotle, Vol. I. p. 87. 

In order to enable my readers to form a judgment of the correctness of this para- 
phrase, I must quote Aristotle's words, according to his own arrangement, which. 




• ft has baen ohserrml to me very lately tnr a learned and lagenkiin friend, tkat in one oftlie 
ptarasea which I have proposed to substitute for the cosiiimii sense oTBuffler and Reid, I have ' 



anUcipated, two hundred veara ago. by Sir Walter Raleish. " Wheie nature raaeoo hatli baflt 
any thing so strong against itself, ns the siune reason ran hardly assail it, much leei better H 
down ; the same, in every question nf nature, and lofinfte power, may be approved for a /tnda- 
memml law ofkmmmn kMawlsdgs.** (Preface to Raleigh's History of the Wortd.) The ooincMeaoe 
iopoint of s^essisn^ Is not a little curious ; but is much leas wonderftit than the colnclJeoee of 
the tAoivM with the soundest logical condasiona of the eicbteenth oaaCary.~The vary eloqaeiic 
and^gh^wophlcal passsge which immedJatdy fallows tlie above asatSBee, is not leas worthy of 
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obscure ; but Arittofle's metnin;, on the whole, seems to be this : — ** That all 
those magoitudes, which bear the same ratio to the same magnitude, though in 
fact they may form a muUitude, yet, in a scientific view, they may be regarded 
as one ; the mathematical notion of equality being ultimately resolvable into that 
o£ unity or identity.*' * It was probably to obviate any difficulty that might have 
been suggested by diversities of figure, that Arbtotle has confined his examples 
to equal straight lines, and to such quadrangles as are not only equal but similar. 
Let us now consider the paraphrase of Dr. Gillies. ^^ In mathematical quanti- 
ties, equality is sameness, because the definiiion4>£ any particular object denoted 
by the one, is precisely the same with the definition of any particular object 
denoted by the other." Are we to understand by this, that ** t6 all things which 
are equal the same definition is applicable ; '* or conversely, that ** all things to 
which the same definition is applicable, are equal ? '* On the former supposition^ 
it would follow, that the same definition is applicable to a circle, and to a triansle 
having its baw equal to the circumference, and its altitude to the radius. On ue 
latter, that all circles are of the same magnitude ; all squares, and all equilateral 
triangles. — There is, indeed, one sense wherein those geometrical figures which 
are called by the same name, (all circles, for example,) may be identified in the 
mind of the logician ; inasmuch as any theorem which is proved of one, must 
equally hold true of all the rest; and the reason of this is assigned, with tolerable 
correctness, in the last clause of tlie sentence quoted from Dr. Gillies. But how 
tills reason bears on the question with respect to the convertibility of the terma 
equaUty and $ameneu, I am at a loss to conjecture. 

Note (G.) page 146. 

In an £saay on Quantity, (by Dr. Reid) published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, for the year 1748, mathematics Is very correctly de- 
fined to be '* the doctrine of measure." — ** The olyect of this science,*' the author 
observes, ** is commonly said to be auantUy ; in which case, quantity ought to be 
defined, what may be nua^ured. Those who have defined quantity to be what- 
ever is capable of more or leas, have given too wide a notion of it, which has led 
•ome persons to apply mathematical reasoning to subjects that do not admit of 
It." t The appropriate objects of this science are therefore such things alone as 
admit not only of being increased and diminished, but of being multiplied and 
divided. In other woras, the conuoon quality which characterizes all of them is 
their measur ability. 

In the same Elssay, Dr. Reid has illustrated, with much ingenuity, a distinction 
(hinted at by Aristotle t) oT quantity into proper and improper. " I call that," 
says he *' proper quantity, which is measured by its own kind ; or which, of its 
own nature is capable ot being doubled or trebled, without taking in any quantity 
ef a different kind as a measure of it. Thus a line is measured bv known lines, 
as inches, feet, or miles ; and the length of a foot being known, there can be no 
question about the length of two feet, or of any part or multiple of a foot. This 
known length, by being multiplied or divided, is sufficient to give us a distinct 
idea of any length whatsoever. 

*' Improper quantity is that which eannot be measured hv its own kind, but to 
which we assign a measure in some proper quantity that is related to it Thus 
velocity of motion, when we consider it by itself, cannot be measured. We may 
perceive one body to move faster, another dower, but we can perceive no pro- 
portion or ratio between their velocities, without taking in some quantity of 
another kind to measure them by. Having therefore observed, that by a greater 
velocity, a greater space is passed over in the same time, by a less velocity, a 
lees space, and by an equal velocity, an equal space ; we hence learn to measure 
velocity, by the space passed over in a given time, and to reckon it to he in ezaot 



* Tdi 7t(f6g t6 a^ib rdy a^Tdv Ix^vxa X&j[0¥y Jtra <Uii}Ao«; tan, — Eue. EUm. 
Uh. V. Prop. ix. 

t In this renaik. Dr. Said, as appeais from the title of his paper, had an eye to tlie abase of 
maUMHiatical langnafs by Dr. Hutcheson, who had recently carried It so fir as to exhibit alse- 
hraical formolas for ascertahilng the moral merit or demern of parti^ilar actions. (8ae his ui- 
qalrjr into the CMgtaial of our Ideas of Beanty and Virtae.) 

X Kvqlotg di IJoGd Tovta XiYetai/wi^a, id dk dHa ndrra xotd <rvfifiefiff»6g' 
elg Tovta fdiq ^tno^Xinoytes, ual tit dUa Iloca Uyoftsp^-^^JintL Caieg. cap. 
vi. 17. 
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proportion to that ; tad havlnff once aisigiied this meaflare to it, wo can then, and 
not till then» concoiTe one yeiodty exactly doable, or triple, or in any proportion 
to another. We can then introduce it into mtthematical reasoning, withoat 
danger of error or oonfusion ; and may nie it ai a meaiure of other improper 
quantitiea. 

*' AU the proper quantities we know may, I think, be reduced to these £bm : 
extensioo, duration, number, and proportion. 

** Velocity, the quantity of motion, density, elasticity, the eta innia and napretsa 
the various kinds of centripetal forces, and the diflRBrentordera of fluxions, are all 
improper quantitiea ; which therefore ought not to he admitted into mathematical 
reasoning, withoat having a measure of them aasigned. 

'< The measure of an improper quantity ought always to be included in the de- 
finition €£ it; for it is the jriving it a measure that makes it a proper subject of 
mathematical reasoning. If all mathematicians had considered this, as carefully 
aa Sir Isaac Newton has done, some trouble had been saved both to themaolvea 
and their readers. That great man, whose clear and compiehenaive underatand- 
ing appears even in his definitions, having frequent occaiUon to treat of such im- 
proper quantities, never fails to define them, so as to give a measoie of them« 
either in proper quantities or such as had a known measure. See the definitaona 
prefixed io hia Prindpia." 

With these important remarka 1 entirely agree, excepting only the ennmeralioa 
bore given of the diflbrent kinds of proper quantity, whichls liable to obvious and 
insurmountable objections. It appears to me that, according to Reid's own defi- 
nition, extension is the only proper Quantity within the circle of our knowledge. 
Duration is manifestly not measured by duration, in the same manner as a line ia 
measured by a line : but by some regulated motion, as that of the hand of a clock, 
or ot the shadow on a sun-dial. In this respect it is precisely on the same foot- 
ing with velocities and forces, all of them being measured, in the last result, by 
extension. As to number and proportion, it might be easily shown, that neither 
of them fall under the definition of quantity, in any sense of that word. In proof of 
this assertion (which mav, at first sight, aeem somewhat paradoxical) I have only 
to refer to the mathematical lectures of Dr. Bsrrow, tnd ro 9ome very Judicious 
observations introduced by Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz. It is 
remarkable, that, at the period when this essay was written. Dr. Reid should have 
been unacquainted with the apeculations of these illustrious men on the same 
subject ; but this detracts little uom the merits of his memoir, which rests chiefly 
on the strictures it contains on the controversy between the NewtoniaBs and 
Leibnitsians concerning the measure of forces. 

Note (H.) page 147. 

TIm Ibllowingview of the relation between the theorems of pore geometry and 
their practical applications, atrikea me aa aingularly happy and luminous ; morn 
especially the ingenious illustrations borrowed from the science of geometry itself. 

*' Los v6rit6s que lagiom^trie d6montre sur T^tendue, sent des v^rit& pure* 
ment hypoth^iiques. Ces v6rit^ cependantn*en sont pas moins utiles, eu egani 
aux consequences pratiques qui en rteultent. II est ais6 de le (aire sentir par 
una comparaiaon tiree de la g^om^trie mAme. On connoit dmas cette science das 
llgues courbes qui doivent s'approcher continueUement d*une U^e droits, sane In 
rencontrer jamais, et qui iii^anmoins,6tant traces aur le papier, seconfondeot 
sensiblement avec oette ligne droite au bout d*un aasex petit espace. II en eat do 
m^me des propositions de g^oro^trie ; elles soot la limite inieUeduiUe dta 96rii69 
phynqueM, le terme dont celles-ci peuvent approcher auasi pr^ qu*on le desire, 
sansjamaisy arriver exacteroent. Mais si les th^or^mes mathimatiquea n'ont 
pas rigoureusement lieu dans la nature, ils servent du moins k r^soudre, avec 
une precision suffisante pour la pratique, les difl^rentes questions qu'on pent se 
proposer surl'6teodue. Daus Tunivers il n'y a point de eercle paHait : mais plus 
on eercle approchera de Tdtre, plus il spprochera des propri^tes rigovreuses da 
oercle parfaite que la g6om6trie d^montre ; et il pent en approcher k un degvft 
suffisant pour notre usage. II en est de mdme des autrea figures dont la g6oBi6- 




pos6 rigoureux, il faudra autant de th^r&mes difl&rena aur le oercle qu'on imagi* 
nera de figures difl^rentes plus ou moins approchantes du eercle parlait; et ceo 
figures elles-mdmes pourront encore 6tre absolument hypoth6tiqaes, ot n'avolr 
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* point de module exitUnt dans la nature. Lea lignea qu'oa conaid^re dana la 

' gtem^trie usuelle, ne aont ni parfaitement droits ni parfaiteraeot coarbes ; lea 

' anrfacea ne aont ni parfaitement planes ni parfaitement curvilignes; mala il est 

' nteeasaire de lee aupposer tellea, pour arriver k des vdrit^s fixes et d^lermin^es, 

dont on pui^ae faire ensuite rapplication plus ou inoins exacte aux lignes et aux 
aurfaeeaphyaiquea.*' — ^D*Alembeit, J5/^mens de Philoaophie, Article G€om6trie, 

Note (I.) page 160. 

From aome expresaiona in thia quotation, it would seem that the writer con- 
aidered it as now established by roalhematical demonstration, not only that a pro- 
vision is made for maintaining the order and the stability o( the solar system ; but 
that after certain periods, all the changes ariaine from the mutual actions of the 
planets, begin again to be repeated over in an invariable and eternal round ; or 
rather that all this is the result of the neees»ary properties of matter and of motion. 
So eompletely unfounded is this assumption in point of fact, that the astronomical 
discovery in queation aflbrds not the slightest analogical presumption in favor of 
a mortU cycle ; even on the auppoaition, that the actions of the human rare, and 
the motiona of the globe which they inhabit, were both equally subjected to the 
laws of mechanism. 

I ahall avail myself of this opportunity to remark further, that notwithstanding 
the luatre thrown by the result of La Grange's investigations on the metaphyai- 
cal reasoning of Leibnitz againat the manue emendatrix of Newton, — thia reason- 
ing, when we consider the vagueness of the abatract principles on which it rests, 
can be regarded in no other light than as a fortunate conjecture on a subject where 
he had neither experience nor analogy for a guide. The following argument ia 
not ill-atated by Voltaire; and, in my opinion, ia more plausible than any thing 
alleged a priori, on the other aide of the queation, by Leibnitz. " II eat trop 
elair par 1 experience que Dieu a fait dea roachinea pour Hre d^trnitea. Noua 
■omHiea Touvrage de aa aagease ; et noua p^risaons. rourauoi n'en seroit-U paa 
de mAme da monde ; Leibnitz veut que ce monde aoit parnit ; maia ai Dieu ne 
Ta fbrm^ que pour durer un certain tema, sa perfection consiste alors k ne dorer 
oue iosquTk I'lnatant fiz6 pour sa diaaolntion." Voltaire'e Account ^^ewton*e 
PhiUeophjf. 

From aome excellent obaffrvationa on theae oppoaite conjecturea of Leibnits 
■ad of Newton, see Edinburgh Review, Vol. XIV. pp. 80, 81. 

The quotation which ga?e occasion to the foregoing atrieturea induces me to 
add, berore concluding this note, that when we speak or La Orange's Demonctra* 
Hon of the atability of the Solar System, it ia by no meana to be underaiood that 
be has proved by mathematical reaaoning, that this system never will, nor ever 
em come to an end. The amount of his truly aobliroe discovery is, that tho 
•vaiem does not, aa Newton imagined, contain within itaelf, like the workman- 
afaip of mortal handa, the elements of its own decay ; and that, therefore, its final 
diaaolution is to be looked for, not from the operation of physical cauaea aubjected 
to the caloulationa of aatronomera, but from the will of that Almighty Being, by 
whooe Jlat it was at first called Into exiatenoe. That thia atability ia a neceuaru 
eonae^uenee of the general lawa by which we find the ayatem to be govemedly 
may, indeed, be assumed aa a demonstrated propositioo ; but it must alwaya be 
remembered, that thU nececeity i$ only hypothetical or conditional, being itself 
dependent on the continuance of lawa which may at pleasure be altered or ans- 
pended. 

The whole of the ar^piment in the text, on the permanence or atability of the 
order of nature, ia manifestly to be understood with similar ivatrictiona. It relatea. 
not to neeeaaary but to probable truths ; not to conclusions syllogbtically deducea 
from abstract principles, but to Juturc eontingeneca,*whlch w« are determined to 
expect hj a fundamental Law of Belief, adapted to the preaent acene of our 
apeonlationa and actiona. 

Note (K.) page 165. 

" The power of deaignating an Individual object by an appropriate articulatioB, 
Is a neeeaaary atep in the formation of language, but very far removed indeed 
from its consummation. Without the use of general signs, the speech of man 
would differ little from that of brutes ; and the transition to the general term from 
the name of the individual, ia a difficulty which remaina still to be surmounted. 
Condillae, indeed, propoaea to show, how thia tranaition may be made in the 
natural conzBe of things. * Un enfant ftppelle da nooa d^arbre le pmmier arhm 
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que noai loi montrons. TJn second arbre quMl voit ensaite lui rmppelle la mtee 
id6e ; il lui donne le m^me nom : de inline k un troinime, k un qaatrt^me, et 
Toil4 le mot d*ardre, donn^ d*abord k un individu, qui devient poor lui un noiii 
de cUsse ou de genre, une id^e abitraite qui comprend tous les arbresen gi^n^ral.* 
In li<ce manner, Mr. Adam Smith, in his DiMsertatian on the Origin 0/ Lan- 
guages, and Mr. Dugald Stewart, in hb EUmentg of the Pht^oeophif of tike 
Human Mindy endeavor to explain this process, by representing those wnrds 
which were orii^inally used as the proper names of individuals, to be succeasiyely 
transferred to other individuals, until at length each of them became insensiblj 
the common name of a multitude. This, however, is more ingenious than solid. 
The name given to an individual, being intended exclusively to designate that 
individual, it is a direct subversion of its very nature and design, to apply it to 
any other individual, known to be difierent from the former. The child, it ia 
true, may give the name oi father to an individual like to the person it has been 
taught to call by that name : bat this is from mistake, not from design ; ftom a 
confusion of the two as the same person, and nof from a perception of resem- 
blance betiveen them whilntknown to be different. In truth, they whose thoughts 
are occupied solely about individual objects, must be the more careful to dwtinguMkk 
them from each other *, and accordingly, the child will most peremptorily retract 
the appellation of /other, so soon as the distinctness is observed.* Tne object with 
those whose terms or signs refer only to individuals, must naturally be to take 
care, that every such term or sign shall be applied to its appropriate individual* 
and to none else. Resemblance can produce 00 other efiect, than to enforce a 
greater caution in the application of the particular names, and therefore has no 
natoral tendency to lead t he mind to the use of general terms." (Discourses and 
Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice. By Wil- 
liam Magee, D. D. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor oS Mathe- 
matics in the University of Dublin. Vol. II. pp. 63, 64. 3d EditO 

The observations in pp. 164, 165, dbc. of this volume, (to which I must request 
the attention of my readers before they proceed to the following remarks,) appear 
to me to weaken coosiderably the force of this reasoning, as lar as it applies to 
the wubetanee of the theory in question. With respect to Mr. Smith's iJiustra- 
tion, drawn from the accidefU of a child's calling a stranger by the name oTyiv- 
ffter, I readily acknowledge that It was unluckily chosen ; and I perfectly assent 
to the strictures bestowed on it by Dr. Magee. In consequence of the habitaal 
intercourse which this domestic relation naturally keeps up between the parties, 
the mutake of the child (as Dr. Magee very properly calls it) must, of course* 
be immediately corrected ; and therefore the example is of no use whatever in 
confirming the condusion it is brought to support. It is to be regretted that, 
apon this occasion, Mr. Smith should not only have appealed to a period of in- 
fancy, when the notions of similarity, and of identity cannot fail to be sometimea 
one and the same ; but should have assumed as a general fact, an accidental oc- 
currence, which, if it ever has happened, may be justly regarded as an exception 
to the U9ual history of the species. While yet 00 the breast^ a child is able to 
distinguish, with the utmost quickness and accuracy, between the face of an 
acquaintance and that of a stranger ; and, when it is so far advanced as to begin 
to utter articulate sounds, any tendency to transfer or ta generalize the worda 
mother or nurse. seems scarcely conceivable. We are apt to suppose cAai the 
first attempts towards speech are coeval with the study of language *, whereas 
the fact manifestly is, that these attempts are only the consequences of the pro- 
gress previously and silently made in the interpretation of words. Long before 
this time, many of the logical difficulties which appear so puzzling to the apeco* 
lative grammarian have been completely surmounted.! 

* These remarks have a particular reference to the following eenlence In Mr. Smith'* Diaeer- 
tatlon : ** A child that is just learning to speak calla every peraon who comes to the hooae Us 
^ap« or its eiama ; and thus bestows upon the whole species those namea whieb it had been 
taught to apply to two indiTiduals." 

t 1 he general fact with respect to children, assunaed by Mr. Bmltb in the foregoing nola. Is 
stated stUl more strongly by Aristotle. Both of these phiiosophers have, I suspect, trusted more, 
In this instance, to theory than to observe) ion. Kal rd natdta t6 fihv ngOTOV iz^oaa" 

n^ei Tt&yTag roiiff dfd(^g, naxiqaq- aal fiijiigasy rdg yvi^aXttag- fknegoy 
M>^/^£* XoCTfMii^ kM6.TeQ0P» ** Ac pueri quoque primum omnee virus appellant patres, eC 
osanes mulieres, metres : pnetea vero disceronunt horam utramque." — Arist. Jfai. Au»t. Lib. 
1. Cap. 1. 

This passage (whiefa I do not rsoolleot to have seen quoted by any fanner writer) does bosMir 
to ArisiMle'sseateBess. Ite/set, indeed, ssserted la it, is mors than questionable; but, ad- 
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But althoag^h this particular example hu been ill chosen, it does not therefore 
follow that the author's theory is altoeether unfounded. Whoever has paid any 
attention to the phenomena of the inmnt mind, must be satisfied of its strong bias 
in the first developeroent of the inteilectual powers, to apply to similar objects a 
common name, without ever thinking of confounding them together. Nor does 
this hold merely with respect to similar objects : it holds also (and at a surpris- 
ingly early period of life) with respect to similar relatiotu, A child who has been 
accustomed to the constant attentions and caresses of its mother, when it sees 
another child in the arms of its nurse, will naturally and infallibly call the nurse 
the child*s mother. In this instance, as in numberless others, its error arises 
from generalizing too hastily ; — ^the distinction between the meanings of the two 
relative words mother and nurse being too complex to be comprehended, till the 
power of observation begins to be exercised with some degree of attention and 
accuracy. This disposition, however, to transfer names from one thin^ to another, 
the diversity of which is obvious even to sense, certainly affords no mconsidera- 
ble an argument in favor of the opinion disputed by Dr. Magee. 

It is, indeed, wonderful, how readilv children transferor generalize the name of 
the fnatemal relation (that which of ail others must necessarily impress their minds 
most strongly) not only in the case of their own species, but of the lower animals ; 
applying with little or no aid from instruction, the word mother to the hen, the 
sheep, or the cow, whom they see employed in nurturing and cherishing their 
young. 

To myself, I own, it appears, that the theory of Condillac and Smith on this 
point, is confirmed by every thing I have been able to observe of children. Even 
generic terms will be found on examination, if I be not much deceived, to be origrin- 
ally understood by them merel v as proper names ; insomuch that the notions an- 
nexed by an infant to the words denoting the different articles of its nursery-fur- 
niture, or the little toys collected for its amusement, are, in its conceptions, as 
individually and exclusively appropriated as the names of its father, mother, or 
nurse. If this observation be well-founded, the same gradual conversion of proper 
names into appellatives, which Mr. Smith supposes to have taken place m the 
formation of a language, is exemplified in the bistoir of every infant while learn- 
ing to interpret its mother tongue. The case is nearly the same with the peasant, 
wno has never seen but one town, one lake, or one river. AH of these appella- 
tives are to his ear, precisely equivalent to so many proper names. 

** duo te, Hoerl, pedes f An, quo Iria duett, in Urbem ?'> 

That resemblance is one of our most powerful associating principles will not 
be disputed *, and that, even in the maturity of our reason, we have a natural 
disposition to generalize the meaning of signs, in consequence of apprehended 
similarities, both of things and of refa/ionj, is equally certain. Why then should 
it be apprehended, that there is any peculiar mystery connected with this step in 
the commencement of the progress, when it seems to admit of an exnlanation so 
satisfactory, from a law of the human mind, exemplified daily in facts falling 
within the circle of oar own experience ? 

Note (L.) page 184. 

'* Aristotle's roles are illustrated, or rather, in my opinion, purpostiy dark- 
ened, by puttine letters of the alphabet for the several terms." — Rexd's Analysis 
qf Aristotle's Logic. 

On this remark the following criticism has been made by Dr. Gillies : 
*' In the First Analytics, Aristotle shows, what is that arrangement of terms in 
each proposition, and that arrangement of propositions in each syllogism, which 
constitutes a necessary connexion between the premises and the conclusion. 
When this connexion takes place, the syllogism is perfect in point of form ; and 
when the form is perfect, the conclusion necessarily Tollows from the premises, 
whatevei be the signification of the terms of which they are composeo. These' 
terms, therefore, he commonly expresses by the letters of the alphabet, for the pur- 
pose of showing that our assent to the conclusion results, not from comparing the 
things signified, but merely from considering the relation which the signs (whether 
words or letters) bear to each other. Those, therefore, totally misconceive the 
meaning of Aristotle's logic, who think that, by employing letters instead of words, 

mhtfaig the fkct to be true. It must be owned that Aristotle has viewed it in a luster lisht than 
Mr. Smith ;— not as an insunce of any disposition to generalize proper names, but maralv of 
Imperftct and undiaUniuiahtaic pereopuoo. "-ww/ « 
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he IiM darkened the sabject ; mnee the more abetnet and genenl his ngam ne, 
they mast be the better adapted to show, that the inference results from oonaid- 
erinff them alone, without at all regarding the things which they signil^.'* * 

with the doctrine stated in the beginning of this extract I entirely agree. It 
ooincides, indeed, remarkalily with a passage in the fonner ▼olnme of this work, 
where I have shown, at some length, that our assent to the conclusion of a lesiti- 
mate syllogum results not from comparing the things signified, but merely from 
considering the relations of the signs ; and, consequent^, that letters of the al- 
phabet mignt be substituted insteM of Yerbal terms, without impairing the Ibcoe 
of the argument. The observation appears to myself of considerahle importanee» 
when connected with the fundamental question there discussed, omoemiag the 
use of languace as an instrument of thought ; but, I own, I am at a loss to conceiTS 
how it should have been supposed to bear on the present subject. The only pcHut at 
issue between Dr. Gillies and Dr. Keid is, whether the use of letten instead of 
words be, or be not, a useful expedient for £icilitating the stodjr of Ic^ic ; and upon 
this, I apprehend, there can scarcely exist a diversity of opinion. No instance^ I 
will venture to affirm, ever occurred of any hesitation in Uie mind of the merest 
novice about the conclusiveness of a le^timate syllofiriBm, when illuSlxated by 
an example ; but how difficult to explain to a person idtogether unaccusUMned U» 
scholastic abstractions, the import and cogency of those symbolical demoostn- 
tioos by which Aristotle has attempted to fortify the syllogistic theory ! 

The partiality of Dr. Gillies for this technical device has probably arisen, in 
part, from his supposing it to bear a much closer analogy than it does, in fact, to 
the algebraical art. Another very learned writer has proceeded on the same idea, 
when he observes, that ** it should recommend the study of logic to mathemati- 
dans, that, in order to make his demofutratunu universal, Aristotle uses letters 
•s unlvernl chaiacters, standing for all kinds of tferms or propositions."! It would 
be an idle waste of words to show, how very slight this analory is, and how to- 
tally inapplicable to the question before us ; amounting to lltUe more than this, 
tiiat, in both cases, the alphabet happens to be employed as a substitute Cdt eoaa- 
moo langnajge. An analocy much more in point, may be traced in the practice 
of designating by letters the different parties in a hypothetABs/isir-soJt: — aprae- 
tiee attended with no inconvenience, where these symbols onVy su^l^ the place 
of proper names; but which would at once convert the simplest case into an 
mnigma, if they were to be employed (as they are by Artslotle) to denote, not 
merely individual existences, but the relations of general ideas. 

While Dr. Gillies has thus exerted his ingenuity in defending the use made 
by Aristotle of letters instead of words, it is to be regretted, that ne has said no- 
tiling about the motives which induced that philosopher, in disproving the ille- 
gitimate modes, to content himself with general references to such words as ^e- 
num, hubiitu, prudeniia, upon which the student is left to bis own judgment, in 
ringing the various changes necessary for the illustration of the theory. A more 
efiectiMl contrivance could not easily have been thought of, for perplexing a 
•abject, level, in itself, to the meanest capacity. In this respect, it answers &e 
Intended purpose still better than his alphabetical /onntdds. 

Note (M.) page 209. 

As Instances of what are called by logicians faUaam in dictione, a modern 
writer mentions the mistakes which may arise from confounding *' Uher Bacchus, 
et liber a servituie ; Uber codex, et Uber cortex ; creei k cemo, et creoi k cresco ; 
infiraetuB participium ab tfi^sg-o, et infircictui composituro ab in etfiaetus, sensu 
plane contrario.'* He mentions also the danger of confoundine the literal with 
the figurative sense of a word, as vulpes when applied to a quadruped, and to a 
man noted for cunning. — '* Sic siquis arguat,'* he adds for the sake of illustration, 
«< steUam latrare, quia stella qtUBdam Cams dicitur, facile respondebitor captiooo 
argumento, distinguendo varios sensus ejusdem vocis, indeque ostendendo syl- 
loflH[smi quatuor terminos (si sensum spectes) ubi tree saltern sono comparent.*' 

To exemplify the/aUacta aecentus, the same writer warns us against confound- 
ing hartu$ and ortus; hara and ara; malum adjectivum, and nudum pro pomo; 

• Aaalyali of Aristoti«*8 Speculative Works, Ike. by Dr. Gillies, Vol. I. p. 89. Sd Edit. 
Tnm a note at the fooc of the page it appears, that the remarka Jost quoted fhsn Iteld gave 
oocaalon to the above atricttuea. 
t Ancient Metapbyatoa, Vol. lU. p. 51 of the Vnfkce, 
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tenuM and Mrros ; eonctZttim and consilium, dtc. &c. The remedy agiintt each 
tallarieft, he gravely tells ub, is to distioguish the words thus identified, so as to 
•how that the syllogism consints ot more than three terms. " Solvuntur distin- 
riiendo ea que confunduniur, indeque monstrando pluralitatem terminorum." 
He acknowledges, however, that fallacies of this sort are not lilcely to impose on 
a skilful logician. '* Sed crassiores sunt hie fallacife quam ut perito imponant" 

I have purposely quoted these remarks, not from a mere schoolman, but from 
an author justly distrnguinhed both by science and learning. Dr. Wallis of Ox- 
ford. They are taken, too, from a treatise written with the express view of adapt- 
ing the logic commonly taught in our universities to the ordinary businea^ of 
lile ; having a formal dedication prefixed to it to the Royal Society of London, 
then rtfcently instituted. The subject is the same with that of the third Book 
of Locke's Lssay, relating to the oStise of words, and the interval between the 
two publications was only two years. Yet how immense the space by which 
tht^ are separated in the history of the Human Mind! 

The concluding paragraph, however, of this very puerile chapter onsophismn, 
bears marks of a mind fitted for higher undertakings. 1 cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of transcribing it, and of pointing it out to those who may hereaiter 
speculate upon the theoiy of wit, as not unworthy of their attention. 

'* Interim hie monendum duco ; quod he/o/iocus, utcunque j'istam argument! 
▼im non habeant, apprime tamen commode sunt ad id omne quod ingeniotum 
Yulgo dicimus: Ut sunt joci, facetie, dicteria, scommata, sarcasmi, retorsionea 
lepidoB, (toit, raillery ^ repartee.) Quippe hoc omne fundari solet in hujusmodi 
fallaciarum aliqiiA. Nonnunquam allusio fit ad verborum sonos; nunc ad ambi- 
guam vocum significationem ; nunc ad dubtam syntaxia ; nunc proverbialiter 
dici solita accommodantur sensu proprio, aut vice venk : nunc aliud aperte dici- 
tur, aliud clam insinuatur ; saltem oblique insinuatur, quod non erat directo di- 
cendum; nunc verba coutrario sensn captantur,et retorquentur ; nunc verisimile 
insinuatur ut verum, saltem ut suspectuni; nunc de nno dicitur, quod, routato 
nomine, de alio intellectum vellent; nunc iionice laudando vituperant ; nunc ob- 
jecta spicula respondendo dedinantur, ant etinm (obliquata) alio diriguntur, forte 
sic ut auctorem feriant; et fere semper ex ambiguo ludilur. Que quidem falla- 
ciarum formule, ai frigideaint crasseque, ridentur ; si subiiliorea arrideut; si 
acute, titillant; si aculeate, pungunt." 

Note (N.) page 224. 

In the first volume of these Elements, I have endeavoured to trace the origin 
of that bias of the imagination, which has led men, in all ages of the world, to 
consider physical causes and effects as a series ot successive events necessarily 
connected together, like the links of a metallic chain. (See Chap. i. Sect. 2.) 
So very strong is this bias, that, even in the present times, some of the most sa- 
gacious and cautious of Bacon's followers occasionally show a disposition to re- 
lapse into the figurative language of the multitude. " The chain of natural 
causes,'* says Dr. Reid, '* has, not unfitly, been compared to a chain hanging 
down from heaven : A link that is discovered supports the links below it, but ft 
must itj>elf be supported ; and that which supports it must be supported, until wa 
eome to the first link, which is supported by the throne of the Almighty." E$' 
Bays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 115. 4to. Ed. It is difficult to reconcile the 
approbation here bestowed on the above similitude, with the excellent and pro- 
found remarks on the relation of causes and effects which occur in the other parts 
of Dr. Reid*8 works. See Eetaye on the Active Powers, p. 44. and pp. 286, 
287, 288. 4to. Edit. 

Mr. Maclaurin, in the concluding chapter of his Account of Newton*B Disco- 
veries, has still more explicitly lent the sanction of his name to this idea of a 
chain of second causes. " As we cannot but conceive the universe as depending 
on the first cause and chief mover, whom it would be absurd, not to say impious, 
to exclude from acting in it; so we have some hints of the manner in which he 
operates in nature, from the laws which we find established in it. Though he is 
the source of all efficacy, yet we find that place is left for second causes, to act 
in subordination to him ; and mechanism has its share in carrying on the great 
scheme of nature. The establishing the equality of action and rc-action, even 




regulated in their operations by mechanical principles; and that they are not to 
YOL. II. 47 
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h% eoMidered m mere immediate WfUHifM ifhU, (as tbey are often repretented,) 
but rather as inatrumeiita made by him, to perform the purpoeev for which he in- 
tended them. If, lor example, the most noble phenomena in nature be produced 
by a rare elaatic atherial medium, as Sir laaac Newton coDJectorcd, the whole 
efficacy of this medium must be readved into hia power and will who is the mi- 
preroe cauae. This, however, doea not binder, hot that the same mediom may 
be aubject to the Ulce laws as other elastic fluids, in its actions and vibrations; 
and that, if its natuie were better known to us, we might make curious and useful 
discoveries concerning its effectM from these laws. It is easy to aee, that Hum 
conjecture no way derogatea from the government and influencea of the Deity ; 
while it leaves os at liberty to pursue our inquiries concerning the nature and 
operations of such a medium: Whereat they who hastily resohte these pewera 
into itmm t dia te volitiona of the Supreme Cauee, without admitting any tnter- 
mediate tnsfrtimenls, put an end to our inquiries at oneci and £^rioe «« ^ 
what is probably the most sublime part qf philosophy, by repreeenting it as ns- 
aginary and fictitious.** 

On the merits of this passage, considered in relation to tbe evidences of natural 
religion, I do not mean to oflfer any remarka here. Some acute atrictorea upon 
it in this point of view (but expressed with a most unbecoming and ofienaive pet* 
ulance) may be found in the third volume of Baxter's Inquiry into the HumaA 
Soul. — It is with the logiaU proposition alone, atated in tbe concluding aentence, 
that we are concerned at present; and this (although Baxter bas paMed it over 
without any animadveralon) appears to me highly exceptionable; proceeding <« 
a very inaccurate, or rather totally erroneous conception of the object and aim 
of physical science. From the sequel of the section to which this note refers* 
(particularly from pages 288, 229, 230,) I trust it will appear, that, supposing aU 
the phenomena oi the universe to be produced by the immediate volitions of 
the Supreme Cause, the business of natural philosophers would be precisely tbe 
aame as upon the hypothesis adopted by Maclaurin ; the investigatjon of iha 
necessary connexions linking together physical causes and eflfects, (if any such 
necessary connexions do exiat,) oeing confessedly placed beyond the reach of 
our facnlties ; and. of conaequence, our moat auccessfu) researches terminating 
in the discovery or some general law, or in the farther geneialiiation and sxm- 
plificaiion of laws already known. In this intellectual proceaa there is nu mora 
reason to apprehend that any limit is fixed to our inquiries, than that the future 
progress or geometry should be stopped by the discovery oif some one truth com* 
prising the whole science in a single theorem. 

Nor do I apprehend that the theory which excludes from the universe mechan- 
ism (strictly so called) tends, in the smallest degree, to detract from its beauty 
and grandeur; notwithstanding the popular and much admired argument of Mr. 
Boyle in support of this idea. " As it more recommends^*' he observes, " the 
skill of an engineer to contrive an elaborate engine, ao as that there need nor- 
thing to reach hia ends in it, but the contrivance of parts void of understanding ; 
than if it were neceasary that, ever and anon, a discreet servant should be em- 
ployed to concur notabhr to the operations of this or that part, or to hinder the 
engine from being out of order : so it more sets off the wisdom of God, in the 
fabric of the universe, that he can make so vast a machine perform all those 
many things which he designed it should, by the mere contri vaoce of brute- 
matter, managed by certain laws of motion, and upheld by his ordinary and gen- 
eral concourse ; than if he employed, from time to time, an intelligent overseer 
to regulate and control the motion of the parts."* — *' What may be the opinion 
of others," says Lord Kames, after quoting the foregoing passage, '* I cannot 
say ; but to me this argument is perlectly conclusive. Considering this universe 
as a great machine, the workmanship of an intelligent cause, i cannot avoid 
thinking it the more complete, the less mending or interposition it requires. The 
perfection of every piece of workmanship, human and divine, consists in its an- 
swering the designed purpose, without bestowing further labor upon it."t— To 
myaelf, I must confess, Mr. Boyle's argument appears altogether unworthy of 
its author. The avowed use of a machine is to save labor; and therefore, the 
less frequently the interposition of the artist is necessary, the more completely 
does the machine accomplish the purpose for which it was made. These ideas 
surely do not apply to the works of the Almighty. The multiplicity of his op- 

•Jfw*^*^ *«»to the vulnr nocion of Nature. 

rmldLSL^l^t K °"?"iv .r*""^***** *» ^^ '*"* Volume of the Fhyaical and Utamy Emmym^ 
res4 beforo the £diabiuiii PhikMojibical Society, (1^754.) 
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•rations neither distract his tttention, nor ezhtust his power ; nor can we, with- 
out an obvious inconsistency in the very terms of the propof^ition, suppose him 
reduced to the necessity of economizing, by means of mechanism, the resources 
of Omnipotence.* 

My object in these observations (I thinly it proper once more to remind my 
readers) is not to prejudge the metaphysical question between Maclaurin and 
Baxter; but merely to establish the two following propositions. 1. That this 
question is altogether foreign to the principles which fotm the basis of the induc- 
tive logic ; these principles neither affirming nor denying the existence of neces- 
sary connexions between physical causes and effects, but only asserting, that such 
connexions, if they do exist, are not objects of human knowledge. 2. That no 
^ presumption in favor of their existence is afforded by Mr. Boyle's similitude ; the 

reasoning founded on the supposed analogy between the universe and a 
" machine, being manifestly inapplicable where the power as well as the skill of 

> the Contriver is admitted to be infinite. — If the remarks offered on these points 

be well founded, they may serve, at the same time, to show, that the attempt 
made in the text to illustrate some abstract topics connected with the received 
Roles of Philosophizing was not altogether soperfluous. 
r The metaphysical doctrine maintained by Baxter in opposition to Maclanrin, 

seems to coincide nearly with Malebranche's Theory of Oeeasional CaUMea, as 
c well as with the theology of the old Orphic verses quoted in the 7th chapter of 

Aristotle's Treatise de Mundo, — A very striking resemblance is observable be- 
tween these verses, and the Hymn to Narrayna or the Spirit of God, translated 
by Sir William Jones from the writings of ancient Hindu Poets.t 

Note (O.) page 237. 

Although Dr. Reid was plainly led into this train of thinking by Mr. Hume, 
the same doctrine with respect to the relation of cause and effect, (consideied as 
the object of physical science,) is to be found in many English writers of a far 
earlier date. Of this assertion I have produced various proofs in my first Vol- 
ume, from Hobbes, Barrow, Berkeley, and others, to whose speculations on this 
head Dr. Reid does not seem to have paid any attention. To these quotations I 
beg leave to add the following, from a book, of which the third edition was pub- 
lished in 1737. 

** Here it is worth observing, that all the real true knowledge we have of na- 
ture is entirely experimental; insomuch, that how strange soever the assertion 
seems, we may lay this down as the first fundamental unerring rule in physics, 
that it is not within the compass of human understanding, to assign a purely 
speculative reason for any one phenomenon in nature ; as why grass is green, 
or snow is white ; why fire burns, or cold congeals. By sspedUative reason, I 
mean assigning an immediate efficient cause a priori, together with the manner 
of its operation, for any effect whatsoever purely natural. We find, indeed, by 
observation and experience, that such and such effects are produced; but when 
we attempt to think of the reason why, and the manner how the causes work 
those effects, then we are at a stand, and all our reasoning is precarious, or at best 
but probable coniecture. 

<* If any man Is surprised at this, let him instance, in some speculative reason 
he can give for any natural phenomenon; and how plausible soever it appears to 
him at first, he will, upon weighing it thoroughly, find it at last resolved into 
nothing more than mere observation and experiment, and will perceiTO that 
these expressions generally used to describe the cause or manner of the produc- 
tions of nature, do really signtiy nothing more than the effects." The Proee- 
dure, Extents, and Limits of Human Understanding. Ascribed to Dr. Peter 
Brown, Bishop of Cork. (London, 1737. 3d £d.) 

For the following very curious extracts, (together with many otheraof a siml- 

* A compariacm still more abaard than that of Mr. Boyle ocean In the 6tli Chapter of Aris- 
totle's hook de Mumdo ; wbsre be represents it as aabeoomlng the digmt^ of the Buprame Being 
aitovf^elv &navxa,^**U> put bis own band to every thing j" a suppositton acoonllog to 
bim, ** much more ansuitable to the Divine m^esty. than tu conceive a great monarch like 
Xerxes taking upon himself the aclnal execution of all hbown decrees." 

t The same opinton Is explicitly avowed by Dr. Clarke, a sealous partlnn of the Experknsntal 
FhUoeophy, and one of the ablest logicians that the Newtonian School has hitherto produced. 
** The couns of nature, truly and properly speaking, is nothing but the will of God, rredwmM 
etrtain ^uu in a cvfAwtU, vayXvr, eeiuCaitf, aai mi^srsi siannsr.**— C7ari«>f WwU, vd. U. 
p. 006. FoL edit. 
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kr inport, both from English iDd from foreign writert,) I un indebted to a lemraed 
eorrMpoodent, WUKwn Dicktoo, LL. D., a gentleman well known by hie able 
and meriUMrious exeiiiona for the abolition of the slave trade. 

** Confidence of tdenct is one great reason we miss it : for on this account pre- 
suming we hare it every where, we seek it not where it is; and, theiefore, fall 
■hort of the object of our inquiry. Now, to give further check to dogm^tUmi 
pretensions, and to discover the vanity of assuming ignorance, we'll make a 
■hort inquiry, whether there be any such thing as science in the sense of its 
Mserters. In their notion, then, it u the knowledge ef thinga in tknr tme, csi- 
mediafe, necesmry eaueee: Upon this I'll advance the following obeervatioos. 

'*.!. All knowledge of causes is deductive ; for we know none by simple 
intuition, but through the mediation of their effects. So that we cannot conclude 
any thing to be the cause of another, but from its continual accompanying H; 
for the causality itself is insensible. But now to argue from a concomltsncy to 
a causality is not infallibly conclusive ; yea, in this way lies notorious deioaioa, 
&c. lie. lie. 

*' 2. We bold no denumMtraiion in the notion of the dogmatist, but where the 
contrary u impossible :" Ac. Ac. {Seepai* Scientifiea : or Confess't IgnoraTkca 
die Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatiziug and Confident 
Opinion; with a Reply to the Exceptions of the learned Thomas MhiuM.* By 
Joseph Glanvill, M. A. London, 1665. Dedicated to the Royal Society.) 

'* Causaiitie§ are first found out by eoneamitaney, as I intimated. And our 
ex|>erience of the dependence of one, and independence of the other, shows 
wnich is the effect, and which the cause. Definitions cannot discover caosali* 
ties, for they are formed after the causality is known. So that, in our author's 
instance, a man cannot know heat to be the atoms of fire, till the concomitancy 
be known, and the efficiencv first presumed. The question is, then, How heat 
is known to be the effect of fire ? Our author answers by its definition. But 
how came it to be so defined ? The answer must be, by tne concomitancy and 
dependence, for there*s nothing else assignable." (SClRs toum nihil est; or 

the Author's Defence of the vanity of Dogmatizing against the Ezoeptiona of 
the learned TkoiiMS ^^Mms, in his late SCIRI. London, 1665.; .... 

'* Inter causam propria dictam et effectum oportet esse necesaarium nexum ; 
adeo ut positA actione caus» sequatur necessario effectus. Cum Deus vult ali- 
quid effioere id neceatario eveniat oportet, dbc. Quia autem ejusmodi nexus non 
eernitur inter causas creatas et effectus, nonnulli causes secundas, sen creatas, 
•uA vi agere negArunt. Ne^rant corpora a corporibus moveri, quod inter motum 
eorporis, et motum eorum m qua incidit, nuUus dbprehendatur nexus, adeo tit 
moto corpoie A, necesse sit moveri corpus B, cni colliditur. lidem quoque ne> 
gant corpora a spiritibus moveri, quia inter voluntatem spirituum et motum cor- 
porum nuUam eonnexionem animadvertunt, dbc. Fatendum a nobis hmnsmodi 
connexum nullum cemi, nee sequi ex eo quod, corpore moto, id, in quod incidit, 
movetur ; aut ex eo quod, mente volente, corpus agitatur, corpora et mentem 
esse versa motOs causas. Fieri posset, ut occasiones tantum esaent, quibus po- 
■itiB, alia causa ageret. Verum uti, ex ejusmodi possibihtate, non colligeris rem 
ita se habere ; ita ne e6 quod non adaequeris aliquid, consequens est ut nihil sit; 
nisi aliunde probaveris tibi esse earum rerum, de quibus agitur, adequatam 
ideam, aut rem repugnare, Slc. — Possunt inesse corporibus motia, et apirr£il»a«, 
faeultates ignots, de quibus judicium nullum, aut negando ant aifirmando, fern 
poasumus. Itaque ex squo peccant, qui affirmant inesse iis oeri6 facultates effi- 
ciendorum quorundam, quos an ab iis fiant ignorant ; et qui negant quidqnam 
inesse corporibus et spiritibus, nisi quod in iis perspicue ndrunt." — Joannia CU- 
riei Opera PJkOosopfttca. Amstel. 1608. Ontol. T. I. p. S76. 

^ Afler this cloud of authorities (maxiy of which are from books in very general 
circulation,) it is surprising that the tollowiog sentence should have escaped the 
pen of Dr. Beattie. " The sea has ebbed and flowed twice every day in time 
past ; therefore the sea will continue to ebb and flow twice every day in time to 
come, — is by no means a logical deduction of a conclusion from premises. — 
This remark was first made bt Mr. Hume." — Euay on TVtffA, 2d.ed. p. 

It is evident, that this remark is only a particular application of the doctrine 

i^J%J!I^'l^3?'^. prtert, author of a treatiw enthled,8elrl sive BotpHkn et 8oe|<koram a 
Juiv IHqiatatkmii Ezdosfo. (See Blof , DictfonO 
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contained in the above quotationB ; aa well as in the numerous extracts to the 
same purpose, collected in Note ^C.) at the end of the first Volume of this Work. 
In one or these (from Hobbes) tne very same observation is made ; and a sort 
of theory is proposed to explain how the mind is thus led to infer the Jutttre 
from the oa«f : — a theory which, however unsatisfactory for its avowed purpose, 
is yet sumcient to show, that the author was fully aware, that our expectation 
of the continuance of the laws of Nature was a fact not to be accounted for 
from the received principles of the scholastic philosophy. 

Note (P.) page 252. 

From the Preface of Pappus Alexandrinus to the Seventh Book of his Mathe- 
matical Collection (See Halley's Version and Restitution of ApoUonius Per- 
gsus de Sectione Rationis et Spatii, p. xxviii. 

. . . . " Resolufio est methodus, qvA k auesito quasi jam concesso per ea 
quiB deinde consequuntur, ad conclusionem aliquam, cujus ope Compositio fiat, 
perducamur. In resolutione enim, quod quasritur ut jam factum supponentes, 
ex quo antecedente hoc consequatur expendiraus ; iterumque quodnam fuerit 
hujus antecedens ; atque ita deinceps, usque dum in hiinc modum regredientes, 
in aliquid jam cognitum locoque prinoipii habitum incidamus. Atque hie pro- 
cessus Analysis vocatur, quasi dicas, inversa solutio. £ contrario autem in ' 
Compositione, cognitum illud, in Resolutione ultimo loco acquisitum, ut jam 
factum prflBmittentes ; et quee ibi consequentiaerant, hie ut antecedentia natural! 
ordine disponentes, atque inter se conferentes, tandem ad Constructionem qii0- 
siti pervenimus. Hoc aut^m rocaraus Synthesin. Duplex autem est A nalyseos 
{renus, vel enim est veri indagatrix, diciturque Theoretics; vel propositi inves- 
tigatrix, ac Problematica vocatur. In Theoretico autem genere, quod queritur, 
revera ita se habere supponentes, ac deinde per ea quae consequuntur, quasi vera 
sint (ut sunt ex hypothesi) argumentantes *, ad evidentem aliquam conclusionem 
procedimus. Jam si conclusio ilia vera sit, vera quoque est propositio de qu4 
qneritor ; ac demonstratio reciproce respondet analyst. Si vero in falsam con- 
clusionem incidamus, falsum quoque erit de quo quseritur.* In Problematico 
vero genere, quod proponitur ut jam coffnitum sistentes, per eaqunexinde con- 
sequuntur tanquam vera, perducimur m conclusionem aliquam : quod si con- 
clusio ilia posaibilis ait hc noQ^ai^ quod Mathematici Datum appellant; 
possibile quoque erit ouod proponitur : et hic quoque demonstratio reciproce re»- 
pondebit Analysi. Si vero incidamus in conclusionem impossibilem, erit etiam 
problema impossibile. Diorismus autem sive determinatio est qu& discemitur 
quibus conditionibus quotque modis problema effici possit. Atque hec de Reso- 
lutione et Compositione dicta sunto. ' 

Note (Q.) page 277. 

The fo11owin(^ passage from Buffon, although strongly marked with the au- 
thor's characteristical spirit of system, is yet, I presume, sufficiently correct in 
the outline, to justify me for giving it a place in this note, as an illustration of 
what I have said in the text on Uie insensible gradations which fix the limits be- 
tween resemblance and analogy. 

'* Take the skeleton of a man ; incline the bones of the pelvis ; shorten those 
of the thighs, leg)*, and arms ; join XYve phalanget of the fingers and toes ; length- 
en the jaws by shortening the frontal bones ; and lastly, extend the spine of 
the back. This skeleton would no longer represent that of a man ; it would be 
the skeleton of a horse. For, by lengthening the back-bone and the jaws, the 
number of the vertebrc, ribs, and teeth, would be increased; and it is only by 
the numbers of these bones, and by the prolongation, contraction, and junction 
of others, that the skeleton of a bt>r8e differs ironi that of a man. The ribs, 
which are essential to the figure of animals, are found equally In man, in quad- 
rupeds, in birds, in fishes, and even in the turtle. The foot of a horse, so appar- 
ently diflferent from the hand of a man, is composed of similar bones, and, at the 
extremity of each finger, we have the same small bone resembling the vhoe of a 
horse which bounds the foot of that animal. Raise the skeletons of quadrupeds, 

* From tbe account rtvun in the text of Theorttital Jinalt/n^f H would soem to follow, that lis 
advantnges, aa a metbnd of iiivestigHlion, increoae in proportion to the variety of demonstrations 
of which a theorem admits ; and that, i i the case of a tlieorem admit ins of one demonstration 
alone, the two methods woold be exacUy on a level. Tbe Justness or this eoncluakm will, I 
believe, be found to eone^ond witli the expertsnee of every psnon eonveiBant with the proeess 
of tlM ursek Geometry. 
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Ih>m the tpe kind to the mouse, npon their hind legs, and comptre them with 
the skeleton of a man ; the mind will be instantly struck with the aniibrmity of 
structure observed in the formation of U)« whole group. This uniformity U so 
constant, and the gradations from one species to another are so ionpercepiible, 
that, to discover the marks of their discrimination, requires the most minute 
attention. Even the bones of the tail will make but a slight impression on the 
observer. The tail is only a prolongation of the ob eoceygis or rump bone, whieh 
is short in roan. The orang outang and true apes have no tail, and in the bahooa 
and several other quaJmpeiU its length is very inconsiderable. Thus, in the 
creation of animal*, the Supreme Being seems to have employed only one great 
idea, and, at the same time, to have diversified it in every possible manner, that 
men might have an opportunity of admiring equally the magnificence oMf the 
execution and the simplicity of the design." — SmeHie*M Trofulatum. 

As s proof that the general conclusion in which the foregoing extract terminates, 
requires some important qualifications and restrictions, it is sufficient to subfofa a 
few remarks from a later «vriter, who, with the comprehensive views of Bnflbo, has 
combined a far greater degree of caution and correctness in his scientific details. 

** It has been supposed by certain naturalists, that att beinprs may 

be placed in a series or scale, beginning with the roost perfect, snd terminaCiDg 
in the most simple; or in the one which possesses qualities the least numerous 
and most common, so that the mind, in passing along the scale from one being to 
another, shall be no where conscious of any cnasm or interval, but proceed bj 
gradations almost insensible. In reality, while we confine our attention within 
certain limits, and especially while we consider the organs separately, and trace 
them through animals of the same class only, we find mem proceed, in their de- 
gradation, in the most uniform and regular manner, and often perceive a part, or 
vestige of a part, in animals where it is of no use, and where it seems to have been 
left by Nature, only that she might not transgress her general lawof cootiauity. 
** But, on the one hand, all the organs do not follow the same order in their de- 
gradation. TA*s organ is at its highest stale of perfection In one species of ani- 
mals ; that organ is most perfect in a diflerent species, so that, if the spedea are 
to be arranged after each particular organ, there mast be as man/- scs/es or seriea 
formed, as there are regulating organs assumed ; and in order to oonslnict a gen- 
eral scale of perfection, applicable to all beings, there must be a calculation made 
of the effect resulting from each particular combination of organs, — a calculation 
which, it is needless to add, is hardly practicable. 

** On the other hand, these slight shades of difiference, these insensible grada- 
tions continue to be observed, only while we confine ourselves to the same com- 
binations of leading organs ; only while we direct our attention to the same great 
central springs. Within these boundaries all animab appear to be formed on one 
common plan, which serves as the ground-work to all the lesser internal modifi- 
cations ; but the instant we pass to animala where the leading combinations are 
different, the whole of the resemblance ceases at once, and we cannot but be con- 
scious of the abruptness of the transition. 

" Whatever separate arrangements may be suitable for the two great cl as ses 
of animals, with and without vertebrte, it will be impossible to place at the end 
of the one seriea and at the commencement of the other, two ammaJs »u&cientlj 
resembling, to form a proper bond of connexion.** — ^InUoducVion to {\ufier9 
Le^ona d' Anatomic Comparde. 

Note (R.) page 288. 

Of fortunate conjectures or hypotheses concerning the laws of natore, nunj 
additional examples might be produced from the scientific history of the eigh- 
teenth century. Franklin's sagacious and confident anticipation of the identity 
of lightning and of electricity, is one of the most remarkable. The varions analo- 

S'es previoualy remarked between their respective phenomena, had become, at 
is period, so striking to philosophers, that the decisive experiment necessary 
to complete the theory, was carried into execution, in the course of the same 
month, on both sides of the Atlantic. In the circumstantial details recorded of 
that made in America, there is something peculiarly interesting. I transcribe 
them in the words of Dr, Priestley, who assures us that he received them from 
the best authority. 

'* After Franklin had published his method of verifying his hjpothesis con- 
cerning the sameness of electricity with the matter of lightning, he was wait- 
ing for Che erection of a spire in Philadelphia to carry his views into execution ; 
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Dot ima^nln^ that a pointed rod, of a moderate height, could answer the pur- 
pose ; when it occurred to tiim that, by ineiind of a common Icite, he could have 
a readier and better access to the regions ol thunder, than by any spire whatever. 
Preparing, therefore, a large sillc handlcerchief and two croos slides of a proper 
length on which to extend it, he toolc the opportunity of the tiret approaching 
tbuiider-«<torni to talce a walk into a field in which there was a shed cunveuient 
for his purpose. But dreading the ridicule which too commonly attends unsuc- 
eesaful attempts in science, he communicated his intended experiment to nobody 
but his son, who as^i^ted him in raising the Itite. 

"The icite being raised, a consideiable time elapsed before there was any ap- 
pearance of its being electrihed. One very promising cloud had passed over it 
without any eflect ; when at length, just as he was beginning, to despair of his 
contrivance, he observed some loose threadi of the hempen string to stand erect, 
and to avoid one another, just as if they had been suspended on a common con- 
ductor. Struck with this promising appearance, he immediately presented his 
knuckle to the key, and (let the reader judge of the exquisite pleasure he must 
have felt at that moment) the discovery was complete. He perceived a very 
evident electric spark. Others succeeded, even before the string was wet, so 
as to put the matter past all dispute; and when the rain had wet the string, he 
collected electric fire very copiouslv. This happened in June, 1752, a month after 
the electricians in France had verified the same theory, but before he heard of any 
thing they had done." — Prie»tley*8 History of Electricity, pp, 180, 181, 4to. ed. 

Note (S.) page 292. 

" Natural knowledge may not unaptly be compared to a vegetable, whether 
plant or tree, which springs from a seed sowed in a soil proper, and adapted by a 
■kilful gardener for that plant. For as the seed, by small fibrills or roots it shoots 
out, receives from the soil or earth a nourishment proper and adapted for ascend* 
ing into the body or Block, to make it grow in bulk and strength, to shoot up- 
wards, and from thence to shoot forth branches, and from them leaves, thereby 
to draw and receive out of* the air a more refined, spirituous, and enlivening 
juice, which, descending back Into the body or stock, incntases its statuie, bulk, 
circumfbronce, and strength, by new encirclings, and thereby enables it to send 
forth more fibrills and greater roots, which afibrd greater and more plentiful 
supplies to the stock or trunk, and enables that to exert and shoot forth more 
branchings and greater numbers of leaves ; which, repeating all the effects and 
operations by continued and constant circulations, at length bring the plant to its 
full stature and perfection: 

** So natural Knowledge doth receive Its first informations from the supplies 
afforded by select and proper phenomena of nature conveyed by the senses ;. 
these improve the understanding, and enable it to rai!>e some branchings out 
into conclusions, corollaries, and maxims ; these affi>rd a nutritive and strength- 
ening power to the understanding, and enable it to put forth new roots of inoui- 
sitioii, trials, observations, and experiments, and thereby to draw new suppiie» 
of information : which further strengthening the understanding, enable it to exert 
and produce new deductions and new axioms : These circulate and descend 
downwards, increasing and strengthening the judgment, and thereby enable it 
to make more striking out of loots of inquiries and experiments, which cause ther 
Uke eflects as before, but more powerfully, and so by consent and continued cir- 
culations from phenomena to make deductions, and from deductions to inquire 
phenomena, it brings the nnderstamling to a complete and perfect comprehen- 
sion of the matter at first proposed to be considered." — Hookers Posthumous 
Works, p. 553. 

Note (T.) page 294. 

** Aliquando observationes et experiments immediate nobis exhibent principiar 
que querimus ; sed aliquando etiam hypotheses in auxilium vocamus, non tamei^ 
penitus arbitrarias, sed conformes iis quas observantur, et qoas supplentes imme- 
diatarum observationum defectum, viam investigalioui sternunt, tanqnam divi- 
nantibus; ut si ea, qute ex ipsis deducuntur, inveniamus re ipsA, eadem retinea- 
mus, et progrediamur ad nova coosectaria ; secus vero, ipsas rejiciamus. Et 
qoidem plerumque banc esse arbitror methodum omnium sptissimam in physieA, 
qaiB sepissime est velut quedam enudeatio epistoln arcanis notis conscriptaa, ubi 
per attentationein, et per errores etiam plurimos paulatim et caote progrediendo, 
•d veram ejus theoriam devenitur : cujus rei specimen admodum lueulentum 
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txhibul In me& dliwrtatione de lumine, urens de rectilineA Inminu propafCKtimie ; 
ftc in St»ytnaB Philosophic Tomo 1. agensde greneralibus proprietmtibus corporum, 
et de vi inertie in prim is ; Tomo vero II. m^ens de toUus AstTOoomnB constfta- 
tlone.**— Boscwfc* de SotU ac Luna Drfeetibu9. 

In Sprat's History of ihc Royal Society, m similar idea occurs, illastrmted by 
an image equslly fanciful and apposite. " It is not to be questioned, but many 
Inventinna of great moment have been brought forth by authors, who began ii|«on 
supposllions, which afterwards they found to be untme. And it frequently bap- 
pena to philosophers, as It did to Columbus ; who first believed the cicudg that 
hovered about the Continent to be the firm land : But this mistake was happy ; 
ibr, by sailing towards them, he was led to what he sought ; so by prosecuting 
of mistaken causes, with a resolution of not giving over the pursuit, tfaey have 
been guided to the truth itself." 

[The wor< from which this passage is taken (it may be here remarked, by the 
way) affords complete evidence of the share which, in the judgment of the 
founders of the Royal Society, Bacon had in ^ving a beginning to experimental 
pursuits in England. See in particular. Section xvL] 

Note (U.) page 294. 

With respect to the application of the method of exelusioru to physics, an im- 

Cortant logical remark is made by Newton, in one of his letters to Mr. Olden- 
urgh. Ottvious and trivial as it may appear to some it has been overlooked by 
various writers of great name ; ^and therefore I think proper to state it in New- 
ton's own words. 

'« In the mean while, give me leave. Sir, *o insinuate, that I cannot think it 
effectual for determining truth, to examine the several ways by which phenom- 
ena may be' explained, unless where there can be a perfect enumertUwn qf aU 
those ways. You know the proper method for inquiring after the properties of 
things, is to deduce them from experiments. And I told you, that the theory 
which I propounded (concerning light and colors) was evinced to me, not by in- 
ferring, H is thus^ because it is not otherufise ; that is, not by deducing it only 
from a confutation of contrary suppositions, but by deriving it from experimeaCs 
concluding positively and directly. The way, therefore, to examine iu is* by 
conaidering whether the experiments which I propound, do prove those parts ot 
the theory to which they are applied ; or by prosecuting other experiments 
which the theory may suggest for Its examination," dkc. &c. Hersley's Editias^ 
1/ JVetelon's Works, Vol. IV. p, S90. 

Note (X.) page 299. 

" If we con«ider the Infantine state of our knowledge concerning vision, light, 
and colors, about a century ago, very great advancements will appear to have 
been made in this branch of science ; and vet a philosopher of the present age 
has more desiderata j can start more difficulties and propose more new subjects 
of inquiry than even Alhazen or Lord Bacon. The rea^n is, that whenever a 
new property of any substance is discovered, it appears to have connexions with 
other properties, and other things, of which we could have no idea at all before, 
and which are by this means but imperfectly snnouaced to us. Indeed, every 
doubt implies some degree of knowledge ; and while nature is a field or such 
amazing, perhaps boundless extent, it may be expected that the more knowledge 
we gain, the more doubts and difficulties we shall have; but stilly since every 
advance in Itnowledge Is a real and valuable acquisition to mankind, in conse- 
quence of its enabling us to apply the powers of nature to render our situation 
in life more happy, we have leason to rejoice at every new difficulty that is start- 
ed, because it informs us that more knowledge, and more advantage are yet no- 
attained, and should serve to quicken our diligence In the pursuit of them. 
Every desideratum is an imperfoct discovery.** Priestley's History of DiscoV" 
eries relating to yision^ Light, and Colors, p. 773. (Lond. 1772.) 

Note (Y.)paga3]0. 

For the analogies between Galvanism and Electricity, see DraiU EUmeniaire 
de Physique, par M. VAbb6 Hany, § 717. — The passage concludes with the 
following remark, which may be regarded as an additional proof, that, even when 
analogical conjectures appear to depart the roost widely from the evidence of 
eaperience, it is firom experience that they derive their whole authority over the 
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belief. '* Partout le floid 61ectriqae semble m multiplier par la diverdlft des 
phenomdoes ; et il nous avait tellemeDt aficoatum^s k sea indtamorphoaeB, que la 
uouvcaute in^me de la forme eoui* laquelle il s'oflraic daoa le OalTanisme naisMnty 
•eoiblait £^tre iioe rai»oii de plus pour le reconnaitre." 

Note (Z.) page 313. 

In that branch of politics which relates to the theory of GoverDment, one' 
source ot error (not unfrequendy overlooked -by the advocates for experience) 
ariaes from the vaguene«« of the language in which political facts are necessarily 
stated by the most faithful and correct historians. No better instance of tfafai- 
can be produced than the terms, monarchy, arUtocraty^ and demotraey commonly 
employed to distinguish different forms of Government from each other. These 
word*), in their strict philosophical acceptation, obviously denote not actual but 
idecU constitutions, existing only in the imagination of the political theorist; 
while, in more popular discourse, they are used to discriminate, according to 
their prevailing bias or 8))irit, the various mixed establishments exemplified in 
the history of human affairs. Polybius, accordingly, with his usual discernment, 
expresses his doubts, under which of the three simple forma the constitution of 
Rome, at the period when he had an opportunity of studying it, ought to be class- 
ed. *< When we contemplate/' he observes, " the power of the Consuls, it seems 
to he a monarchy ; when we attend to the power of the Senate, it seems to be 
an aristocracy ; when we attend to the power of the People, we are ready to* 
pronounce it a democracy.*' * 

It is easy to see how much this scantiness and want of precision in otir political 
▼ocabiilary, must contribute to mislead the judgments of those reaaoners who do 
not analyze very accurately the notions annexed to their words ; and at the 
same time, what a purchase they afford to the sophistry of such writers as are 
di^poeed, in declamations addressed to the multitude, to take an undue advan- 
tage of the ambiguities of language. 

Another source of error which goes far to invalidate the authority of various 
political maxims suppo>cd to be founded on txperieneet ia the infinite multiplicity 
oL the aeemingly trifling and evanescent causes connected with local mannera 
and habiu, which, in their joint result, modify, and in some cases counteraet so 
powerfully, the effects ot written laws and of established forms. Of these causes 
no verbal description can convey an adequate idea ; nor is it always possible, even, 
for the most attentive and sagacious observer, when the facts are before his eyea, 
to appreciate all their force : — So difficult is it to seise the nicer shades which 
diatioguish the meanings of corresponding terms in different languagea; and to 
enter, at years of maturity, into those delicate and complex associations, which, 
in the mind of a well-educated native, are identified with the indigenous feelings 
of national sympathy and taale. 

Of the truth of this remark, a striking illustration preaents itself in the mutual 
ignorance of the French and EngUsb nations ^separated from each other by m 
very narrow channel, and, tor centuries past, enjoying so many opportunities of 
the most familiar intercourse) with respect to the real import of the.words andT 
phrasea marking the analogous gradations of rank in the two coontrlea. The 
words gcntiUuMnme %xhd gentleiman are lioth derived from theasm* etvmological 
root: yet how imperfect a translation doea the one afford of the other! and bow- 
impodfible to convey by a definition all that ia implied in either ! AuMMig Frenob 
writers of no inconsiderable name, we meet with reasonings which plainly show 
that they considered the relative rank of the members of our two Houses of 

■ ■■■■I ■■■■ M ■■MW^»^ ■ H BM ■ I I ^W ■ ■* ■*■*■ ■■■■ "^ **i^i^1^*<W>^.^Mi^1^i— ^— ^■■^^tM^M^i^i^a^^B^W^W^.^hi^M^^.^^.^fc^M 

* TIlis otmmuios of Polybiss has been verf onjestly censarad by Grotlns. ** Bed neque To- 
IvbU hie ator aiictoritat'*, qui ad saixtum genui reipuliiioa reft^it Koaoaaam rampublieaai, qam 
illo tempore, si non actione.t iptnui, sod iiu agendi reapicimua, mere fail popularia: Nam et asaa- 
tas auctoritaii, quani nd ontlnintum rrginion rofert, et con«aluni quoo quasi regM ful«e vult,aab« 
dica enX populo. Idem de aliurum prtlitica scribentium sententiia diclum volo, qui mafia ez- 
temam apeciem et qimttdianaa adminirtntionem, quaaa ^as ipaum summi Imperil apectare coii> 
^ueiis ducunt »uo iiwtilutn.*'— (L)e Jure Belli ac Fuels, Lib. I. t^'ap. 3.) In reply to tiiia crttldam, 
It is guflirieiii lo rf mnrk, that Polybiu^ is nut here speaking of the tkecr^ of tlie Roman cenaUtn^ 
ttoD, (al»ut which there cfMild he no diversity of opinion,) but of what common observers are ao 
apt tn overlook,-><*<> uttttMl MuU of eA«f eomtUuiton^ modified as it was by time, and chance, 
and ezperfence.«>Amous Uie numerous commentatcra on Grotius, I recollect one oaly (lleary de 
Cocceii) who has viewed this question in its proper licht. ** Auctor inter eoa, qui circa ftainas 
Imperii fUluntur, etiam Polyi>iuin refert, qui lempublicam Romanam suis teroporlbus mixtam 
fuiase ail. At bene notandum, Poljblnm non loqui de mixtura^totiu sed adminatratiimu .- forma 
eataa repafaUca? emi aiere popularia, aed admlnauatio divlaa i\iit Inter cooaulaa, Benanim, et 
popolum.'* 

vn»., IT. 48 
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Parliament, as sometbiog similar to what is expressed in their own langnage by 
the words n9hU and roiurier ; — while others, puzzled with the inexplicable pbe- 
aoMena oecaaionally arising from the boundless field of ambition opened in this 
iMtanate Island to every species of industry and of enterprise, have been led (o 
conclode, that birth has, among us, no otiier value than what it derives from the 

Privileges secured by the constitution to our hereditary legislators. Few perhaps 
ut the natives of Great Britain are fully aware, how very remote from the truth 
•re both these suppositions. 

I transcribe the folio wing passage from on article in the French Encffdhf^die ; 
written hj an author of some distinction both for talents and leaiioing ; and 
which, it IS not impossible, may be (quoted at some futtu« period in tiie histoTy 
of the world, as an authentic document with respect to the state of English so- 
ciety in tiie eighteenth century. The writer had certainly much better acoeot 
to information than was enioyed by those to whom we are indebted f<« onr ex- 
perimental knowledge of tCe ancient systems of policy. 

*^ En Angleterre, la loi des successions attribue aux ain^ dans les familleo 
nobles les bicns immeubles, k rezclusion des cadets qui n'y ont aucune part. 
Ces cadets sans bien cherchent ^ r^parer leurs pertcs dans Texercice du negoce, 
et c'est pour eux un moyen presque sur de s'enrichir. Devenus riches, ils quit- 
tent la profession, ou mcme sans la quitter, leurs enfans rentrent dans tons les 
droits de la noblesse de leur famille ; leurs ainds prennent le titre de snlord si 
letir naiasance et la possession d'une terre pairie le leur permettent. — II &st 
neaomoins remarquer, quo quelque fi^re que soit la noblesse An^lotse, lorsqoe les 
nobles entrent en apprentissagr, qui selon les r^^lemens doit dtre de septans en- 
tiers, jamais ils ne se oouvrent devaai lews maHres, leur parlaat et tiavaillant 
l^te nue, quoique souvent le maStre soit rotorier et de race marehande, et qoe 
les apprentifs soient de la premiere noblesse," — Ikuythp. Method. Commeree, 
Tom. a. Artioie JVobUsse, 

Note (AA.) page 325. 

- *^ Metaphysica) pars sccunda eat finalium eausarom inquisitio, qoazn non ut 
pr»temiiasam, sed ut male colloeatam notaaaus. Solent enim inqaui inter pty* 
•iea non inter metaphysica. Qnanquam si ordinis hoc solum viVxnm «sm1, non 
mihi foerit tanti. Ordo enim mA illustntionem pertinet, neqoe est ex substantiA 
•eientiarum. At base ordinis inversio defectum insignem peperit, et maximam 
philosophisB induxit calamitatem. Tractatio enim eaasamm fitialintn in physicis, 
Hi^aiBttionein eausarum physicaram expolit et dejecit, effecitqoe ut homines in 
istiosmodi spectosis et umbratilibus eausis acquiescerent, nee mquisitionem eau- 
sarom realium, et vere physiearum, stienue orgerent, ingenti scientiarum detri* 
nento. Etenim nsperio hoc faetnm esse non solum a Platone, qui io boc iictore 
ss B sp e r ancboram figit, verom etiam ab Aristotele, Galeno.et aliis, qui sepfssime 
etlam ad ilia vada implngunt. Etenim qui causas adduxerit hujusmodi, |»alpsArtfs 
CUM fOm fro s«pt et naUo esse, ad munimentum oculorum : Aut corium tn on- 
Wi€dibu» firmUudinem esse ad propeUmdoo calores et frigora : Aut osso pro 
tolumnU et trabihma naturd tnduei, qmbtu faMea corporis tnnitatvr: Aut 
jfblta arborum emitti, quofructut minus patianiur a $oie et nento : Ant fw^es 
m oubHmi fieri, ut ttrram imbribua irrigent : Ant terrmn densari et ooHdariy 
^Matio et insmsio ait onimatium : et alia similia : Is In metaphyMcIa non male 
lata aliegArit; in physicis autem nequaquam. Imo> quod coepimus dieere, bujus- 
Mdi strmonnm discursus ^instar remorarum^ uti fingunt, navibos adhasrentium) 
■eicAtia^um quia velificationem et progressum retardftruot, ne cursum suum 
tenement, et ulterius progrederentiir : et jamprldem efl«M;erunt, ut phyncanira 
eausarum inquisitio neglecta deficeret, ac sllentio prasteriretur. Quapropterphi- 
losophia naturalis Democriti, et aliorum, qui J>euat et mentem a labricil rerum 
amoverant; et strueturam universi infiniiis naturn pnelusionibus et tenfamentis 
(quas nno nomine yZtftim aut fortunam vocabant) nttribuerunt ; et rerum par- 
tfctilarium causas, materieQ nece^sitati, siue intermixtiooe eausarum finalium^ 
assignArunt; nobis vide tur, quatenus ad causas physieas, mnlto solidior fnisse, 
et altius in Naturam penetr&sse, quam ilia Aristotelis, ct PIstonis : Hancunicam 
ob eaosam, quod illi in eausis finalibus nunquam operam triveruot; hi autenjeas 
perpetuo inculc4rant, Atque magis in hac parte accusandus Aristotilesquam 
Flato: quandoquidem footem eausarum fioalium, Deum «ci}icet, omiserit, et 
natunim pro Deo substituerit, caosasque ipsas finales, potins ut logicie amator 
quam theologice, amplexas sit. Neaue haec eo dicimus, quod causas illae finales 
yctvo non sint, et inquisitione admodum dignio in speculationibus metaphysicv. 
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scd quia dam in physicarum causarum possessiones excurrunt et irruunt, miaer« 
earn pioviaciam dcpopulantur et vastanu" — De JLugm. Seient, Lib. III. Cap. 4. 

Note (BB.) page 333. 

Among: tho earliest opponents of Descartes's doctrine concerning the Final 
Causes, was Gaasendi ; a circumstance which 1 remark with pecuhar pleasnre, 
as he has bcien so unjustly represented by Cudworth and others, as a partisan, 
not only of the physical, but of the atheistical opinions of the Epicurean school. 
For this charge I do not see that they had the slightest pretence to urge, but 
that, in common with Bacon, he justly considered the physical theories of Epi- 
curus and Democritus as more analogous to the experimental inquiries of the 
moderns, than the logical subtilties of Aristotle and of the schoolmen. The 
following passage is transcribed in Gassendi's own words, from his Objections 
to the Mcuitations of Descartes. 

"Quod au'em a phynicA consideratione refieis usum causcnrutn finalium, aliA 
fortassts occasione potuisses rectc facere: at de Deo e6m agitur, verendum pro- 
fectd, ne pra^cipuum argumentum rejicias, quo divina sapientia, providentia, po- 
tentia, atque ade6 existentia, lumine naturce stabtliri potest. Quippe ut mundum 
universum, ut coelum et alias ejus et precipuas partes pretercam, nndenani, aut 
qaomodo melius argumentare valeas, quam ex usu partium in plantis, In anima* 
lihus, in hotiiinihiis, in te ipi^o (nut corpore tuo) qui similitudineiii IXei geris? 
Yidemus profcct6 magnns quo-«que viros ex specutaiione anatomic^ corporis hu- 
man! non a8<urgere mod6 ad Dei notitiam, sed hymnumquoque ip^i canere,qu6d 
omnes partes ita conformaverit, collocaveritque ad usus, ut sit omnino propter 
Folertiam atque providentiam incomparabilem commendaodus." — Objectiones 
Qnintce in Meditationem IV. De Vtro et Falto, 

I do not know if it has hitherto been remarked, that Gassendi is one of the 
first modern writers, by whom the following maxim, so oflen repeated by later 
physiologists, was distinctly stated ; " Licet tx conformatione partium torpori» 
humani, eonjeeturati dttumere ad functionea mere natwraleu.** It was from a 
precipitate application of this maxim, that he was led vo conclude, that man was 
originally desilned to feed on vegetables alone; a proposition which gave occa- 
sion to several memoirs by Dr. Wallis and Dr. Tyson, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London. 

Note (CC.) page 344. 

The theories of Hume, of Paley, and of Godwin, how differently soever they 
may have figured in the imaginations of their authors, are all equally liable X» 
the fundamental objections stated in the text. The same objections are applica- 
ble to the generous and captivating, but not always unexceptionable morality 
inculcated in the writings of Dr. Huicheson. — The system, indeed, of this la^ 
philosopher, may be justly regarded as the parent stock on which the specula- 
tions oi the others have been successively grafted. 

Mr. Hume entered on his Inquiries concerning Morals, at a period when Dr. 
Hutcheson's literary name was unrivalled in Scotland. The abstract principles 
on which his doctrines are founded, differ widely from those of his predecessor, 
and are unfolded with far greater ingenuity, piecislon, and elegance. In various 
instances, however, he treads very closely in Dr. Hutcheson^s footsteps : and in 
the final result of his reasonings, he coincides with him exactly. According to 
both writers, a regard to general expediency affords the only univerdal canon lor 
the regulation of our conduct. 

It is a curious circumstance in the History of Ethics, that the same practical 
rule of life, to which Dr. Hutcheson was so naturally and directly led by bis 
cardinal virtue of disinterested benevolence, has been inferred by Dr. Paley from 
a theory which resolves moral obligation entirely into prudential calculations of 
individual advantage. For the very circuitous, and (in my^opinion;) very illogi- 
cal argument, whereby he has attempted to connect his conclusion with his 
premises, I must refer to his work.* 

« Principl<>B of Mora) and Fblftlcal PhikMopby, Book U. Chan. 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Tbe tbpory of Dr. Paley hns been very aldy examined by Mr. Gisborae, in « treatise entitled 
the Prlnciplca of Moial niUof)nphy iiivestiyated, and briefly applied to tbe Constitution of Civil 
Bociety. (L.oi)don, 1790.) The obiectitinn to it there stated appear to me quite unanawerabie ; 
and tbey poaaesa the .>dditional mertt of being urged with aJI deference so jiutly due to Dr. Pa^ 
ley's character and talents. 
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The Political Juaiiee of Mr. Godwin is but a new name for the principle of 
general expediency or otiiity ** The term hutiee" he ohserveg, " m»y be a»- 
•uined as • general appellation for all moral duly. — ^That this appellation," he 
eontinues, ** is sntficiently expressive of the subject, will appear, if we consider 
for a moment, mercy, gratitude, tempcrauce, or any of those duties which, in 
looser speaking, are contradistinguished from justice. Why should I pardou this 
criminai, remunerate this favor, abstain from this indulgence ? II it partake of 
the nature of morality, it must be either right or wrong, just or unjust. It muc^t 
tend to the benefit of the individual, either without entrenching upon, or with 
actual advantage to the mass of individuals. Either way, it benetits the whole 
because individuals are parts of the whole. Therefore, to do it is just, and to 
forbear it is unjust. If justice have any meaning, it is ju»t that I should contri- 
bute every thing in my power to the benefit of the whole." — PoUL /iwh'ce. Vol. 
I. pp. tM, 81. 

It is manifest, that, in the foregoing extract, the duty o€ ju»liee is supposed to 
coincide exactly as a rule of conduct with the aflectiou of benevolence, whereas, 
according to the common use of words, justice rneiins that particular brauch of 
virtue which leads us to respect the right* of others ; a branch of virtue re- 
marjiftbly ditMLinguished from all others by this, that tiie observance of it luay be 
exUMted by focce , the violation of it exposing the oflciider to leseotment, to 
Indignation, and to punishment. In Mr. Godwin*s language, the word jutiice 
must either be imderstood to be synonyuKNis with general benevolence^ or — as- 
aumitig the existence of such an affection — to express the moral fitness of yield- 
ing, upoa all occaaions, to its suggestions. ** It is juei,"' says Mr. Godwin, 
'^ that 1 sluHiId contribute every tiling in my power to the t>enefit of the whole. 
--^M V, benefaictor might to be esteemed, not because he bestowed a benefit upon 
me, but because he bestowed it upon a human being. His desert will be in ex- 
act proportion lo the degree in which the human being was worthy of the dis^ 
iinciion conferred. Thus, every view of the subject brings us bacJi to the con- 
sideration of my neighbour's ntoral worth, and his importance to the general 
wnal, as the only staodard to determine the treatn^cnt to which he is entitled. 
Gratitude, therefore, a principle which has f^o often been the theme of the mor- 
alLitand the poet, ia no part either of justice or vir,tuc.'' ^Ibid. 9. S4.} The 
words juit ikodjuMtic^ csn, in these sentences, mean nothing distinct from mor- 
ally ii/ or unreaeonabU i so that the import of the doctrine amounts merely to 
the following proposition. That it is reastonable or right, that the private benevo- 
lent affections should, upon all Occasions, yield to Ihe mere coniprchensiTe; — 
which is precisely the system of Hutchesuu disgui^icJ under a different and much 
more exceptionable phra-seology. 

This abuse of woras is not without its cflcct in concealing fiom careless readers 
the fallarioasnes!< of some of the author^s subsequent arguments; for alrhough 
the idea be professes to convey by the term justice, be cssientially different from 
that commonly annexed to it, yet he scruples not fo avail himselt for his own 

furpose, of the received maxims which apply to it in its ordioary acceptation, 
n discussing, for example, the validity of promises, he reasons thus: '* 1 have 
promised to do something just and right. — This ceitainly I ought to peiform. 
Why ? Not because I promised it, but because justice prescribes it. I have 

fromised to bestow a sum of money upon some good and respecU6/e purpose, 
n the interval between the promise and my fulfilling it, a greater and nobler 
purpose offers itself, which calls with an imperious voice for my co-operation. 
Which ought I to prefer? That which best deserves my preference. A promise 
can make no alteration in the case. I oui^ht to be guided by the intrinsic merit 
of the objects, and not by any external and foreign consideration. No engage- 
ments of mine can change their intrinsic claims. If every shilling of our pro- 
perty, every hour of our time, and every faculty of our mind, have already le- 
ceived their destination from the principles of immutable justicej promises have 
DO department left upon which for them to deride. Justice, it appears, there- 
fore, ought to be done, wheth-r we have promI<ied ft or not.'* — Ibid. p. 151. 

It isqoite evident, that, in this passage, the pai amount supremacy indisputably- 
belonging iojtisiiee in its usual and legitimate sen>e, is ascribed to it when em- 
ployed as synonymous with benevolence; and of con^equei»ee. that the tendency 
of the new sy««tem. Instead of extending the province of justice^ properly so 
called,.is to set its authority entirely aside, wherever it interferes with views of 
utility. Jn this respect, it exhibits a complete contrast to all the maxims hitherto 
recognised among moralists. The rules oi justice are happily compared by Mr. 
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S jQith to tite strict and indispensable rules of grammar ; those of benevolence to 
the more loose and general descriptions of what constitutes the sublime and beau- i 

tiful in writing that we meet with in the works of critics> According to Mr. , 

Godwin, the reverse of this comparison is agreeable to truth ; while, at the same i 

time, by a dexterous change iu the meaning of terms, he assumes the appearance ' 

of combating for tbe very causie which he labors lo betray. 

Of the latitude with which the word jtutice had been previously used by many , 

ethical writers, a copious and choice collection of instances may be found in the 
learurd and philusopbical notes subjoined by Dr. Parr to his Spital Sermon. TLoci- \ 

don, 1801.^ " By none of ttic ancient philosophers, however," as he has well oIh 
served, " is justice set in opposition to anv other i^ocial duty ; nor did they em- 
ploy culoHsal weight of the tenn in crushing the other moral excellencies, which 
were equally considered as pillars in the temple of virtue." — pp*28, 29,30,31.* 

Note (DD.) page 345. 

A.< the main purpose of this secHon is to combat the logical doctrine which 
would exclude lUe iuvcsUgation of Final Causes from natural philosophy, I have 
not thought it necessary to take notice of the Rceptical objections to the theolog- 
ical inf( rences commonly deduced from it. The consideration of these properly 
belongs to some inquiries which 1 destine for the subject of a separate Essay. 
On one of them alone I shaii offer at present a few brief remarks, on account of 
the peculiar stress laid upon it in Mr. Hume's Posthumous Dialogues. ^ ^^ 

'* When two species of objects," aays Philo, ^*have always been observed to "^ 

be conjoined together, I can tf|/*fr, by custom, tbe existence of one wherever I 
«ee the existence of tbe other : and this I call an argument from experience. 
But how this argument can have place, where the objects, as in the present case 
are single, individual, without parallel, or specific resemblance, may be difficult 
to explain. And will any man tell me, with a serious countenance, that an or- 
derly universe ma:>t arise from some thought and art, like the hnman, because 
we have experience of it? To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite that 
we had experience of the origin of worlds; and it is not sufficient surely, that 
we have seen ships aD4 cities arise from human art and contrivance. — Can you 
pretend to show any similarity between the fabric of a house, and the generation 
of the universe ? Have you ever seen Nature iu any such situation as resem** 
blea the tiist arrangement of the elementa? Have worlds ever been formed 
under your eye ; and have you had leisure to observe the whole progrees of the 
phenomenon, from the first appearance of order to iti final consummation ? ]f 
you have, then cite your experience, and deliver your theory." 

This celebreted ar«;ument appears tome to be little more than an amplification 
of that which Xenophon puis into the month of Aristodemus, in his conversation 
with Socrates, concerning the existence of the Deity. ** I behold,*' says he, 
none of those governors of the world whom you speak of; whereas here, I aee 
artista actually employed in the execution of their respective workn." — The re- 
ply of Socrates, too, is in substance the same .with what has been since retorted 
on Philo, by some of Mr. Hume's opponents. '* Neither, yet, Aristodemus, 
seest thou thy soul, which, however, most assuredly governs thy body ; although 
it may well »e^m^ by thy manner of talking, that it is chance and not rewKfn 
which governs thee. 

Whatever additional plausibility Philo may have lent to the argument of Aris- 
todemus, is derived from the authority of that much abused maxim of the in« 
ductive logic, that " all our knowledge Is entirely derived from experience," It 
is curious, that Socrates should have touched with such wecision nn one of tbe 
most important exceptions with which this maxim must be received. Our knew- ' 
ledge of our own existence as sentient and intelligent beings, is (as 1 formerly 
endeavored to show) not an inference from experience, but a fundamental law of 
human belief. All that experience can teach me of my internal frame, amounts 
to a knowledge of the various mental operations whereof I am conscious; but 



* HsTlog amutitoned Uie name of this eminent peraon, T eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
acknowledging tke inatmctiitn 1 have reeeived, net only from \ua varioua pnblirationii, but froin 
tbe private liteiwy eommunlcatlana with which he haa repeatedly favored Die. Prom one of 
theae (eonuiining ahimadveminna on some pnMeges in my Esviay nn the ^iihlime,) 1 entertain 
hopes of bemf penniued to make a (tw extmcts i'* a future edition of that performance. By his 
candid «a4 liMml Urtetorea, I have fcflt myself htchlv honored ; and fihould be proud tn rec<»rd, 
In bis own wards, tbe earrectk>ns he has aufgeated or certain critical and pjilloloffical Judgments, 
wMeh, it is k%bly probabis, 1 may have too Kgbtty baaarded. 
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what Kf^ht Aoen experience throw on the origin of my notions of personality and 
Identity ? Is it fr »in ha vine: observed a constant conjunction between sensatioos 
and jientienr bein^«; thoughts and thinking beings; volitions and active beings; 
that I infer the existence of that individual and permanent mind, to which all 
th^ phenonoena of my consciousness belong? Our conviction th^t other nten^ 
are« like onr<plve9, po^e4i«ed of tbousht and reason; together with all the judg- 
ments we pronounce on thHr intellectual and ntoral characters, cannot (as is still 
more evident) be resolved info an i^xperimental perception of the conjunctitMi of 
difl^rent ohji'cts oi events. They aie inferences of design from its seoMble 
eflecis, exactly analogous to tho<*e which, in the instance ot the univerae, Pbiio 
would reject ns iltti^ions of the tancy.* 

But leaving for future considcr^ion these abstract topics, let us, for a moment^ 

7nd to the scope and amount of Phito's reasoning. — To those who examine it 

'h attention, it mn?<t appear obviuu.t, that, if it proves any thing, it leads to 

^eral conclusion. That it would be perfectly impossible for the Deity ifiw 

to exhibit to Man any satisfactory evidence oi design by the order and 

. of hia works. That every tMng we see is eonsisfent with the suppo- 

its being pioduced by an intelligent author, Philo himself has explicitly 

e>i ged in iheAe remarkable words : *' Supposing there were a God, who 

. discover himself immediately to our sensea; would it be pomible for him 

,.ve stronger proofs of his existence, than what appear on the whole face of 

^turc ? What, indeed, roold such a Divine Being do, but copy the present 
economy of ihing^i ; — render many of his artifices so plain, that no stupidity could 
mistake them ;-~alfbrd glimpses of still greater artifices, which demonstrate bis 
prodigious superiority above our narrow apprehensions ; — and conceal altogether 
a great many from such imperfect creatures ?*' The sceptical reasonings of 
Philo, therefore, do not, like those of the ancient Epicureans, hinge, in the least, 
on alleged disorders and imperfections in the universe, but entirely on the im- 
possibility, in a case to which experience furnishes nothing parallel or analogoas, 
of rendering ioCeJiigence and design manifest to our faculties by their sensible 
effects. — In thus shifting his grovmd from that occupied by his predecessors, 
Philo seems to me to have abandoned the only post from which it was of much 
importance for his adversaries Co dislodge him. The logical subtilties, formerly 
quoted about experience and belief, (even suppoeinsr them to remain unanswered.) 
are but little calculated to shake the authority of principles, on which we are 
every moment forced to judge and to act, by the exigencies ot life. For this 
change in the tactics of modern sceptics, we are evidently, in a great measure, 
if not wholly, indebted to the lustre thrown on the order of nature, by the phy- 
sical researches of the two last centuries. 

Another concession extorted from Philo by the discoveries oi modern sciences 
is still more imporunt. i need not point out its coincidence with some remarks 
in the lirst part of this section, on the unconscious deference often paid to final 
causes by tluMle inquirers who reject them in theory ; — a coincidence which had 
totally escaped my recollection when these remarks were written. I quote it 
here, chiefly as a pleasing and encouraging confirmation of the memorable pre- 
diction with which Newton concludes his Optical Queries; that, "if JVa/woI 
Philo9opkif, in all its parts, by pursuing the inductive method, shaf/ at length be 
perfected, the bounds of Moral Philosophy will he enlarged also." 

** A purpose, an intention, a design,*' says Philo, " strikes every where the 
most caneldss, the most stupid thinker ; and no man can he so hardened In ab- 
surd systems as at all dmes to reject it. 7%at JV\fhire does nothing in earn, is a 
maxim, established in all the schools, merely from the contemplation of the 
works of Nature, without any religious purpose ; and from a firm conviction of 
its truth, an anatomist, who had observed a new organ or canal, would never be 

* This laat consideration is ably stnted by Dr. Reid. (See Essays on the Tntellectufil Poweni* 
pp. f>3l, 633, 4to. Ell.) The result or h» argument is, tlwt <' according lo Phllo's rensoi^of we 
can have no evidence of mind or design in anv of our feIlow-nicn.*»— At a consideraiUy earlier 
|ierkxl, Buffier had fallen into the same train of thinking. Among the jodgraents which he re- 

Itfrai eCrsK, *t 
e«ri(», —gist 
, , ^ jeeted to the ap- 

plication of the phrase co.nHton sense ^ to such judgments as these ; but thifl defect, la point of 
expre»sion, does not detrnct from the sagacity of tho author in pcn)eiving,that in the eoochisfaoiM 
we form concerning the mind^ and cliaractcrs of oar fellow creatures, <ai well as in the infeieo* 
Sf" .Vi2'*'r concerning Lhe invisible thing* 4^ QmI fram tk$ things whick ars ma4s^) thtf fa a per- 
aSottnt wnderstandMig implied, &» which neither raaaoaing nor ezperienoe is wuOuMot to 
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Mtisfied till he bad also discovered, its use and intention. One great foundation 
of the CoPERNicAN system is the maxim» That Mature acts by the simplett 
methods, and chooses the most proper means to any end; and astronomers often, 
without thinking of* it, lay this stroog foundation of piety and religion. The 
same thing is observable in other parts of philosophy : And thus all the sciences 
lead us almost insensibly to acknowledge a first intelligent author; and their au- 
thority is often so much the greater, as they do not directly pxofess that inten- 
tion." 

•P. 73. 

Since this sheet was cast oflT, I have been informed from the best authority, that 
the conversation here alluded to, which I had understood to have taken place be- 
tween Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, and (he late Sir Basil Keith, really passed 
between his Lordship and another very distinguished officer, the late gallant and 
accomplished Sir Archibald Campbell. I have not, however, thought it worth 
while, in consequence of a mistake which does not affect the substance of this 
anecdote, to cancel the leaf; — more especially, as there is at least a poesibility 
that the same advice may have been given on more than one occasion. 
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ARTtci^x I. (See page 117.) 

♦k'^"fi '^^^^^^^g article relates entirely to the question,—" How far it is true, 
that all mathematical evidence is resolvable into identical propositions." Thedis' 
cussion may, in one point of view, be regarded as chiefly verbal ; but that it is 
not, on that account, of so trifling importance as might at first be imagined, ap- 
pears from the humiliating inference to which it has been supposed to lead con- 
cerning the narrow liraiU of human knowledge. *< Put the question," says 
Diderot " to any candid mathematician, and he will acknowledge, that all mathe- 
matical propositions are merely identical; and that the numberless volumes 
written (for example) on the circle, only repeat over in a hundred thousand forms, 
that It is a figure m which all the straight lines drawn from the centre to the 
circumference are equal. The whole amount of our knowledge, therefore, i$ 
next to nofAmg."— That Diderot has, in this verj paradoxical conclusion, sUted 
his own real opinion will not be easily believed by those who reflect on his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with mathematical and physical science ; but I have little 
doubt, that he has expressed the amount of the doctrine in question, agreeably 
to the interpretation put on it by the ffreat majoritv of readers. 

As the view of this subject which I have taken in the text, has not been 
thought satisfactory by my friend M. Pr6vost, I have thought it a duty, both to 
him and to myself, to annex to the foregoing pages, in his own words, the re- 
marks subjoined to the excellent and faithful translation with which he has hon- 
ored this part of my work, in the Bibliothdque 3ritanniqu€. Among these re- 
marks, there is scarcely a proposition to which I do not give my complete assent. 
The odIy difference between us turns on the propriety of the language in which 
some or them are expressed ; and on this point it is not surprisingTif our judg- 
ments should be somewhat biassed by the phraseology to which we have been 
accustomed in our earlier years. The few sentences to which I am Inclined to 

object, I have distinflruished from the rest, by printing them in small capitals. 

Such explanations of my own argument as appear to be necessary, I have thrown 
into the form of notes, at the foot of the page. 

In the course of M. Provost's observations on the point in question, he^has 
introduced various original and happy illustrations of the important distinction 
between eonditional and absolute truths ; — a subject on which X have the plea- 
sure to find, that all our views coincide exactly. 

"A la fin de Tarticle que Ton vlentde lire,* Tinginieux muteur renvoie k ce 
qu'il a dit au commencement. II pense y avoir suffisamment prouv6 que T^vi- 
dence particuli^re qui accompagne le raisonnemeot math^matique ne pent passe 
r6soudre dans la perception oe Tidentit^. Recourons done k cette preuve. EUe 
wt trouve consister toute enti^re en refutation. 

" I. L'auteur commence par remarquer, que quelques personnes fondent 
ropinion quMI rejette sur celle qui prend les axiomes pour premiers princlpes. 
£l comme il a combattu cclle-ci, il en conclut que sa consequence doit^tre fausse. 
Un tel argument a en efiet beaucoup de force pour ceux qui sont partis d*une 
certaine th^orie sur les axiomes pour en conclure Passertion contest^e ; mais U 
n'en a point pour les autres. Le r6dacteur de cet article se range parmi cea 
demters. II a dat et i pense encore, que ie matbematieien avance de supposition 
en supposition ', qUe c'est en retournant sa peoi6e sous diverses formes, qu'il 

* Chap. II. Sect. 8. Art II. of this rolume. 

VOL. II. _ 49 
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arrive k d'utlles r^sultats; quz c'est i.a RKCoif hoisi ahcc D£ quELQUEiDCff' 
tit£ qui autorise chacune de SE8 CONCLUSIONS ; et toutefols il a dit et i1 
perni^te kcioiie, que le<« axiouies matlicmaliques ne font que teniT la place ou dc 
dofiniiioDs ou de iheoiciiiefe; et que les detinitioDs sont le^ seuls priocipe.^ dc$ 
sciences de la nature de la geometrie. V'oici ces proprtfs expressions.* * J'ob- 
serve que de bonnes definitions iniliales 6ont les seuls principes rigoureusenent 

Buflisans dana les sciences de raiswoaemeot pur C'est duns Tes definiUontf 

que sioot veiitableinent contenues les hypoih(!;<ies doni ces sciences parteoL 

On pourroit conccvoir, [toujonrsdans ce^** nieines !H;iences,3 que les prtncipes fus- 
sent si nettement po-^e^, que Ton n'y irouvAt autre rhose que de bonnes defini- 
tions. De ces detinitions retourn^es, r^sulteroi^nt toutes les propositions i^ubse- 
quentcs. Les x>i verses propri^tes dv cercle que soktelles iiUTRB 

CHOSE, QUE DIVERSES FACES DE LA PROPO'^ITION QUI DEFlftlT CKTTE 

couRBE? — C>9t done rim perfection (pen t-£t re inevitable) de nos coDceptfoo«, 
qui a engage a faire entrer les a&ioines pour quelque chose dans lei principes 
(ies sciences de raisonnement pur. Kt lis y foot un donblc office. Les uns rent' 
piftcent des definitions. Les autres remplacent des propositions susceptible^ 
d'etre dcmontrees.' 

**11 est nmnifeste que celui qui a tenu detout temps ce langage n'apas (ande 
son opinion, vraie ou faosse, relativement k T^vidence matheniatiqne, sar une 
opinion fausse relativement aax axioines; ou du inotns, qtr'etaiit si parfaitemeot 
d'accord avec Mr. Dogald Stewart en ce qui concerne les prem^rs principes des 
mathcmatiques, ce nVst point de \k que derive Tapparente discordance de see 
expresofuns et de celles deson ami, snr ce qui concerne le priocipede T^vidence 
malheinatiqne d.ins la d6duction demonstrative. D^s tors il est Sklent que ce 
premier argument de Pauteur reste pourlni comme nul, 

** If. Pa*9sons an second. Celni-ci est encore purement n^gatif et personneL 
II s'addresse h ceax qui d^rivent, d'un principe propre k la geoinetrie, rassertioo 
que I'auleur conihat. De ce que 17»galite en geometric se demontre par la con- 
gruence, res philo«ophes se pressent de conclure, que, dans tootes les malhe- 
matlques, les verites tepo<cnt sar I'ldeniite. Ceux done qui n*ont jamab song^ k 
donner un tel appui a ra><sertion eotucsi^e ne {>euveiit af»»]ameot pas se rendre 
k Pattaque dlri^ce contre cet appui. II est probable qu^un Xres^firanaf ffombrede 
pariisana du prmcipe de Tidentit^, conMderc comme baw de la demonstration, se 
trouvent (comme le n'dacteur peut ici le dire de lui-m^me) tout k fait eirangers 
a la mani^re de raisonner que Tauteur r6fute ; et n'ont point form^ leur opioioa 
reUtivcment k r^videncc math6niatique d'apr6s la congruence (riUe ou poien' 
tielte) de deux espaces. C'est ce que le redactcMr affiroie ici, quant k lui, de Im 
maniere la plus positive ; et de Ik r^sulte que I'argoment personnel,! dirige contre 
ceux qui ont 6t^ men6<d*unc de ces opinions k l^ulre, neVatteint point. 

'* Il e^t un peu plus difficile de prouver cette affirmation, que quand il 6toit 
question des axiomes, parce que ccux-ci ne peuvent pas manqtier de s^ffrir auz 
recherches du logicien, au lieu quMl n'est pns appe116 k pr^voir I'applicatioD in- 
considcree do principe de superposition k toute esp^ce de demonstration. Si 
cependant il fait voir que son opinion sur la demonstration derive de principes 
universels et tout difH^reos de ceiui qu'on a en vae, il aura fait, je pease, toot ce 
qu'il est possible d*atten<fre de lui. 

'* Qu'il soit maintenant permis ai r6dactenr de qnUier la U'erce perseaae, et 
poar eviter quelques longueurs et quelques expressions indirectes, d'^tabUr net- 
tement son opinion et la uiarche qu*il a tenue en TexposanL 

" D^s les premieres pages de ma logique, jc pars dc la distinction k faire entre 
les deux genres de verity ; la conditionelU et Vah$olue, Puts j'ajoute : 

"Le MOYEN unique, par LEQUEL nous CONKOISSONS St UNE PROPOSI- 
TIQW CONDITIONKELLE EST VRAIE, OU LE CARACTERE D'tTKE TELI<E VKRIT^ 
EST L*1DENTIt£ BIEN ^TABLtS EKTRE LE PRINCIPE ET LA CONSEQUEKCB. 

Cette identit£ n'est pas complei e sans ootte ; mats elle est telle 

A QUELQUE £gaRD, QUE LA CONS^QrENCE DOIT ETKS TOUTE ENTIXRX COM- 
PRISE DANS LE PRINCIPE."t 



• Essais de Philos. Tom. II. p. 29, k Geneve, cheE Paschoud, 1804. 
f Ad hominem. 

% EsMis de Phil. Tom. II. p. g. " Le lecteur^nitable voudra biea se rmppeler 
que I ouvrage, dont ce passage est tirf, n'est que Tesquisse d'un cours fort ^ten- 
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*' Traitant ensuite ^e» sciences selon leur eenre, Tappelle sciences de raitofi' 
tiement pur celles qui ne s'occupent que de la v^rlte conditionelle. Je cherche, 
d*une mani^re gcn6rale et abstraite, les caracti^res de ces sciences. J*cn fais 
ensuite rapplicatton aux niath6ma(iques dan<i les deux branches qn^elles com- 

fueiinent ; et c*e8t p.ir cette vole, que je me trouve avoir d6terniin6 la nature de 
a d6nion9t ration. J*ai soin du reste de f.iire reiparquer que la nature du rai- 
sonnenient pur, ou proprcment dit, ne depend nuUement du sujet, et qu'il n'est 
propre aux matheinatiques qu*en ce sens que ces derni^res s'ocrupent de ral- 
«onneineni d'une nianicre exclusive et n'y mdlent point des propositions de 
y6nt6 ab^olue, commo font les sciences de fait et dterpirience. En voil^ assez, 
je crois, pour Aiire voir que ce n'est pas t6m6rairement que j'affirnie n'avoir eu 
Bucune racon ron<;u la nature de la demonstration d*apre:$ le point de vue born6 
de la superposition. Je ne puis done, quant k moi, donner mon assentiment k 
un arsrument qui n'attaque que ceux dont I'opinion a cette base. 

" in. On est toujours long quand on refute une refutation. J'anrois done tort 
de m'^tendie au-delk de ce qui est strictement n6cps««aiTe pour etablir nettement 
r^tat de la question. Je ne discuterai pas des opinions qui nie soiit ^trangt^rc5i, 
telles que celles de Leibnitz, de l*auteur d'une Dissertation latine imprim6e k 
Berlin en 1764, de Barroir, Condillac, Destutt-Tracy. II ine suffit d'avoir r6- 
pondu, pour moi et poor ceux qui pcnsent coitime nioi, aux deux seulsargumens 
de Tauteur, contre Topinlon que j'ai dds long-temps adoptee. 

^ J*ajouterai cependant un mot au sujet d'uue remarque, que I'anteur introduit 
en disant, qa*eI1e est applicable d. toutes les tentative^ que Von a faiteu pour 
itablir Vopinion dont tl B^agit. * Accoidant,' dit'il, ' que toutes les nropO'titloas 
matb6matique8 pui.'vsent 6tre representees par la formule a=a,il ne sen suivroit 
nuUement que chaque pas du raisonnement, qni conduit k ces conelusiona, soit 
une proposition de m^me nature.' Je prie I'auteur de cette objection de vouloir 
bien ren6chir un instant sur le sens du root pas ramen6 k son expression propre 
et non figur6e. Certaincment un paa du raisonnement n*e8t autre ehose qu*une 
proposition. Si done on accorde que toute proposition est repr6sent6e par a=s=a, 
il faudra bien que tout pas noit de mdme nature.* 

** Quant k la leltre chiffr^e, certaioement elle diflT^re de la nonchiflr6e quant 
aux Hignes 6crlts; comme aufisi les plus exug6res partisans du principe de Tiden- 
tit^ ne nieront pas que Texpression deux plus deux ne soit difllerente de I'expres- 
sion quatre. Dans Tun et Tautre cas le signe diflfi^re, le sens que Ton a en vue 
est le m^me. 

*' IV. Les observations pr^cedentes ont pour but de prouver que, dans les pro- 
c6d6s de raisonnement, (proc6dcs que les math6matiques offrent d6gages de tout 
melange,) on d6duit les consequences en 8*appuyant constamment sur le priit- 
ciPE d'jdentite. Je dois dire un mot maintenant de la raison pour laquelle je 
crois n6cessaire d 'Etablir solidement ce principe et de la mettie au-dessus de 
tout attaque. Cette raison est, qvL*k Tiostant od on le perd de vue, on court 



.consequence. Si je conclus, par example, du genre k I'cspece, ily a identite in- 
complete ; comme lor'>'qu*aydnt prouve une verite de tout polygone, je Taffirme 
du triangle en particulier. II y a identite complete dans une equation. Et on 
entend bien que Tidentitc dont il a^agit est ccHe de la quantite, (du nombre des 
unites,) et non de toute autre. Ces deux exemples me semblent suffire pour 
prevenir toute equivoque." 

* That the word pa5 or step is a figurative expression, when applied to a pro- 
cess of reasoning, cannot be disputed ; and the same remark may be extended to 
the word propositioUt and to almost every other term employed in discussions 
connected with the Human Mind. It may be doubted, however, whether it can 
be correctly asserted, that a step of reasoning differs in no respect from a j>ro- 
position. In our language, at least, the word step pro^ierly denotes, not a pro- 
position, bat the transition to a new proposition from others already Icnown. 
Thus, when I say, " the area of a triangle, having the circumference of a circle 
for its base, and the radius for its altitude. Is greater than the area of any poly- 
gon inscribed in the circle," I enunciate a proposition. When I say, that " the 
area of the same triangle is less than that of any circumscribed polygon," I 
enunciate another propoeiiion. But when I if\fer from these two propositions, 
that the areas of the triangle and circle are equal, I obtain possession of a new 
truth distinct from either ; nor is it easy to imagine a more significant metaphor 
for expressing this acquisition, than to say, that I have advanced or gained a 
step in the study of geomtitry. 
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liiqiie de eonfcMKlre deux genres de r^rilfes, que nous savoos tons qa*U bat 
disUncuer. Ce (|u*il importe de pr^renir, c'est le passage insper^u du relaCif i 
]*abscJu; c*estane conclusion vicieuse, d6duite r^{i;ullerement d^une hypothese, 
et l^rnerairement appliqu^e k ce qui est iod^pendant de rette bypolh^se. Ce 
■ophicme, qui parott grossler, a ndannioins 4 6 commis plus d'uoe fois et le eera, 
dans quelques occasious d^ceptrices, par ceuz qui u'auront pas pleineiuent ana- 
lyst le travail da raisonnerocnt. 

" Tout S6 reduit, sans doute, en fait de ralsonnement, k reconnoitre que la 
cons^ueoee est bien d^duite du principe. Mais quel est le caraciere auquel on 
lecoooohra que cette d^uction a ^tc bien faite ? C Vst ce que ue disent p»a 
ceux qui rejettent le caract^re de Tidentit^. £t j'avoue que je ne con^ois pas 
quel autre on poarroit tenter d*y substituer. Celui-i.a £st «implc kt claie.* 
On peut, k chaque proposition, s'arrdter pour voir si die n'est que le developpe- 
ment d'une prec^ente \ et si, par iuadvertance on sort dn ganre, en meiant des 
faits aax hypotheses, on est raiuen6 forcemeDt k celles-ci. 

** Si Jean Bemouilli et Leibnitz avoient recoonu leurs hypotheses auaai nette- 
■lent qu*Euier les reconnut plus tard, ils n'auroient pas ^t^ diriaes d'opioion sur 
la nature des logarithmes dee nouibres negatifs et imaginaires. Si Uoygbens 
n*aToit vn, dans le travail du math6inaticieii, que le retournement de ses propres 
hypotheses, 11 ne se seroit pas servi peut-6tre de Tezpression que rapporte Leib- 
nitz. Ce dernier lui ayant roontre, qu'une quaoUt6 melee d^imagioaires pooTolt 
Atre convertie en quantite r^elle, *Huygfaens/ dit Leibuilz, ' trouvacela si admi- 
rable, qu*il me r6pondit qu*U y a Ik-dedans quelque chose qui nous est incom- 
pr6hensibJe.'t 

" Je connols an professeur de logique, qui a coutume, dans ses cours, d>m- 
barrasser k dessein ses sieves par des questions relatives auz rapports des qnao- 
tit6s negatives et positives* Si uo paradoxe les arrdte, lis se tienoent pour avertis, 
qu*U ne peut y avoir dans les coosequences, que ce qui est irnpliciteaient con- 
tenu dans le principe ; et ils se donnent le soin de bien afiermir celui ci, ie veuz 
dire, de /e r^duire a des termcs parfaitenient clairs ; apres quoi, il ne leur eo 
«oAte point de lever les difficult^a. Maia ei Voa n'est pas bien preoccupy de cette 
▼erite fondamentale, on ne saura k quoi impuler ranomalie, ou Fapp^ente con- 
tradiction, des cons6qoence8. 

'* Personiie n'admire plus sincerementque je ue fais le g^nie de Jaq. BemomlU, 
^u'il a si henreusement applique k la theorie des probabilites ; et je ne fais cer- 
tainement aucune injure & sa memoire, en le pro«lui9ant comma un exemple de 
la facHite avec laquelle le matheroatici*'n, seduit par ses belles decouvertes, 
ooblie on instant quel est le genre de verite qui lui est propre. J'ai en roe la 
derniere reflection de son ^rt de conjeeturer. D^uae tormule (tres- belle sans 
doute et Ires-mgeoieose) par laquelle ce profond penseur a apprecie la probabil- 
ite d*approcher du rapport des causes en multipliant Ics efiets; tout-k-coup tl con- 
clot k la r6galarite des lois qui gouvernent I'univers.t 

** On ne me reprochera pas d'avoir tire mes exemples des ecrits de quelquea 
raiaonneurs mediocres; et Von voudrabien croire, que si j'avois voidu puiser k 
de telles sources, j'aurois eu beaucoup de facilite k multiplier mes citations. 

*' Je pense done enfin, qu'il faut que celui qui travaille dans les sciences de 
jralsonnemenl pur soit bien averti, qu'il ne fait autre chose q«ie retouraer sea hj- 
pothe^es, et que c'est Ik le seul moyen de prevenir des erreurs as^ez dangereuses. 
L'opinion que je wutiens n'est done point simplement une aflaire de speculation, 
dont il me seroit aise de faire le sacrifice ; c'est une regie pratique qui doit servir 
de base k la partie de la logique qui s'occupe de cette espece de verite. 

"V. Je dirai maintenant pourquoir, aitach£, comme js lk suis, au pbiz- 
cipz nx l'iden • iri, je crois neanmoins pouvoir espcrer de ne diflerer qu*en 
apparence de Texcellent philosophe qui rejette ce principe. C'est parce que 

* Would it not be still simpler and clearer to cauticm mathemaiicianf against 
ever losing flight of the distinctiou between absolute and hypothetical truths ? 

f Leibnitz, Opera, Tom III. p. 372. Letire k Varignon. 

% «• Unde tandem hoc singulare sequi videtur, quod si eventuam omolun^ob- 
aerva*ione« per totam sterniutem conttnuarentur, (probabilitate ultiaio in per- 
fectam certitodinem abeante,) omnia in roando certis rati^niboa et constant 
vidasitudinis lege contingere deprehenderentur; adeo n(,etiam in maxime caau- 
allbtts atque fortuiUs, quandam quasi necessitatem, et, at sic dicara, faUliiatem 
agnoscere teneamur; quam nescio annon Plato iotendere voluerit,suo de uni- 
Fersali rerum apocatastasi dogmaie," etc. Jirt. eonj. p. 4, fine. 
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nous pcDsons l*an et Taatre que lea definitions sont les vrais principes des math* 
^matiques, et que tout le reste en derive. C'est 1^ sans doute l*objet principal. 
Et je ni*»88ure, que quand ce pbilosophe viendra k discuter (avec plus de detail 

Sue son .«ujet ne Tappelloit k le faire) le vrai caract^re de la bonne deduction, il 
nira par admettre, sinon les ni^mes expressions, du nioins au tend le m6me piin- 
cipe que j*empioie. 

** Je vois en effet, et par son ouvrage et par sa correspondance, que ce sent lea 
expressions Bur- tout quMl censure; et quant k ce point 1^, je serai ti^s-dispoa^ k 
y apporter les changemens qu'il voudra bieo lui-m^nie me sugg6rer, pourvu 
toutefois quVlles rendent correcteroent ma pens6e. 

** Atnsi apr^s lui avoir expos6, dana une leitre, mes id6e8 au sujet du principe 
dMdentii6, j*ajoutoia: * Tout cela revient k dire* que la consequences est con- 
tenue toute enti6re dans le principe. Ne pourroit*on pas donner k toutes lea 
propositions matb^matiques cette tournure : Zh're telle ehose, e'est dire telle autre 
cho»e?* Mr. Dugald Stewart me r6pond Ik-deasus : *Je suis parfaiteroent d'ac- 
cord avec vous, quant k Tesprit et k la substance de votre remarque. Celui qui 
adrnpt la d6tiaition ou Vhypothtae ne peut paa nier aes diverses consequences 
logiques, pourvu qu'il aoit en 6tat de comprendre chaque pas de la marche par 
laquclle le principe et lea cona^quencea (»ont li^a ensemble. Je ne auis pas aOr 
toutefois que, pour le groa des lecteurs, vous ne prd^entiez pas cette proposition 
d'une mani^re trop concise et tiop figur^e, quand vous ditea que la consequence 
est eontenue dans le principe, ou qu'affiriner Tune c*est affirmer Tautre. Tout 
au nioios je pense qu*il y a lieu de craindre que ces expressions nesuggdrentde 
faus9esid6es k ceux qui ne prendront pas gaide au sens pi^cis que vous donn^z 
aux mots que voua eniploj'ez.* Je suit done tout pr6t k remplacer le moit con- 
tenue pai un equivalent. Mais ce mot me semble pris ici dans un sens familier 
aux logiciens; car c*est precisenient ainsi que Ton dit communement que I'ea- 
p^ce est comprise dans le genre.* 

'* Un autre mot, que icleve Mr. Dugald Stewart, eat celui de proposition iden- 
tiqueA 11 me fait remarquer, que plusieura bona logiciena ont appelie de ce 
nom les propositions qui ne font que r^peter le meme mot aux deux termes, (A 
est A,) et qu'ila deaignent ces propositions comme inutiles et nugatoires. Je 
renoncerai sans discussion, sur I'autorite de ces logiciens, k Texpression que j*ai 
adopt6e, quoiqoe je puiase opposer autorit6 k autorite. Mais je desire conserver 
un mot qui exprirae, de maniere ou d*autre, ma pensee. Comme dit Campbell,^ 
cette phrase ' quatre est quatre,' n'offre qu*une proposition inutile et veritable- 
mcnt nugatoire. Mais dire * d«>ux foia deux font quatre,' c'eat presenter la m^me 
idee sous deux faces ; et un tel travail est, comme on sait, fort utile. Je m'etoia 
accoutume k appeuer tttutologique$ lea premierea, et u/enf t^iie* lea secondea. Je 



* ** SI Ton peut dire que la notion de triangle est comprise dans celle de poly* 
gone, on pourra direde certaines propositions sur lea triangles qu'elles sont com* 
prises dans leurs analogues sur les polygenes. Si done on a prouve, par exem* 
pie, que dana tout polygene, lea angles exterieurs sont egaux k quatre droits, on 
pourra de ce principe tirer la consequence pour lea triangles, Et cette conse- 
quence semble pouvoir etre dite eontenue dans son principe.*' 

With this remark I perfectly agree ; for he who knows the general theorem, 
ia in actual possession of all its particular cases ; insomuch that, after this theo- 
rem has been once brought to light, do other person can afterwards lay claim to 
any one of the cases as an original discovery. After it had been demonstrated, 
for instsDce, that in every rectilineal figure, the exterior angles are equal to four 
right angles, no geometer could well think of announcing, as a new proposition, 
that the same theorem holds with respect to every triangle. The particular cases, 
therefore, may all be said, with perfect propriety, to be contained in the general 
theorem. But how widely does this differ from the meaning annexed to the 
same word, when it is aaid, that all the properties of the circle, whether dis- 
covered or unditcovered, are contained in Euclid*8 definition of that curve ! 

t " Mr. Dugald Stewart reproche aussi quelque part au mot d*iderUit6 d'etre 
emprunte des scolastiques, mais ce n*est point la une tache k mon avis ; car 
^comme disoit Leibnitz en parodiant un mot de Virgile) il y a de Tor dans ce 
tumier. De plus en Anglais on pourroit peut-etre se passer de ce mot, enFran- 
ijais on ne le peut pas. Nous parlona une langue timide, qui s'effraie du moin- 
dre neologisme." 

t Voyes Bibl. Brit, p 32 de ca To]um6.->Litterat. Vol. LVIIl. No. 8, Mars 1815. 
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8uis tout pr^t h. changer cette babUudc, pourvu que I'oD me fournisse un mot k 
•ubstituer.* 

** Enfin Mr. Dufrald Stewart joini k ces cridqueu une remarqup, qui fait voir 
qo*un des ntotif'*, pour Icsquels il s'est elev^ contre le principc (ridenlite, est I^ 
erainle qu'il o'entiainedan? quelques consequences fausses ou lueiite ditngereuse^. 
Voici coDime il s'expriine sur la tin de la lettre, dont je viens d*extraire les ob- 
■etvation!! prec6dentes : ' A toutes ces propositions, comme tfous le* entendez^je 
'souscriw sans difficuhe. Mais nVst-il pa< ^ cinindre qu*elles ne fassent Uditre 
tians Pesprit de quelquca lecteurs de<) i(16c9 diticrentes de celles que vous y at- 
tachez? £t n'ont-ellcs pa? one tendance k donner un air paradoxal k une doc- 
trine, qui, lors-qu'elle est prnpos^'e d'une manicre un peu pleine, ne donne au- 
cune prise au doute ci a rhcsitatioo ? Quille ctrange con^6quence a clc lin-e 
de Tuaage de ce mot idtntiti, par un philosophe, tel que Dideiol! Interrogez^ 
tfit-il, des mathdmatieiens de bonne foi, et Us vous avoueronl que leurs proposi' 
tiona sont toutea ideniiqwis ; tt que tant de volumes sur le eercle,par exemple^ 
se r^duisent A nous ripdteren cent mtlle faq^ms Jiffirentes, que c^est une figure^ 
on toutea lea lignea tiroes du centre d. la circonjdi tnce aont igalea. Nov;s N£ 

SAYOIfS DONC PHKSqOE R1E5.' t 

•* Cette dcTiiicre conclusion, k laquclle an i ve Diderot, est d'autant plus 6tran^, 
comme le dit celui qui la cite, qui cVst pr^ciscment parce que If s mathematiques 
travaitlent sur la vcrito condiiionnello, quV.Iles sont dou6es d'une pteine certi- 
tude, ahisi qne j'ai tacli^ de la faire voir ailleur8,{: et que c'est par con>^quent k 
ce litre ciu'elles nieritent oininemment le nom de science. Mais de ce qu*un 
philosophe, tel que Diderot, s'est 6g:ar6 dans une consequence k laquelle sans 
doute il aspiroit, je ne crois pas que I'on doive conclure a la n^ctr^sit^ ae changer 
VD langag;e phiiosophique et coxifornie d la vorlto. Si ce langnee a une appar- 
ence de paradoxe, ce que je ne sens pas, il faut tdcher de la r^iormer, ^ quoi je 
•uis bien diapos6 k cooporer. 

** jy^ns lout le volume que j*extrais, il n'est plus question de la discussion qui 
Tient de nous occup<*r. Je oc croip pns en consequence avoir occasion d'y reve- 
nir. Ce n'est pas m^me sans regret, et sans une sorte de rdpugnauce, que je 
1*ai entreprise. Je ne la tetminerai pas sans rapeller encore une fe\% <v&e I'es- 
p^ce d*opposition qui regne entre nos opinions est moins r6etle qu*apparente, et 
que Mr. Dugaid Stewart a jug6 lui-mdme que c'etoit sur les mots que nous difR;- 
rtons, plutot que sur le fond des choses," 



Article II. (Sec page 232.) 
For the contents of this Article, as well as of the former, I am indebted to M. 

* The distinction marked in the above passage, between tautological and iden- 
tieoi propositions ia precise and important ; but the meaning annexed lo the latter 
epithet does not appear to me agreeable to established use ; according to which. 
identical propositions are exactly of that description to which the name of tau- 
tological is here applied. I have looked into every book of logic within my 
reach, and find their language on this subject perfectly uniform. Locke defines 
identical proposillona to be those in which a term is affirmed of itself; and he 
gives as instances, " a soul is a soul," " a spirit is a spirit," " a law \b a law," 
" right is riffht," and " wron^ is wron^/' — The definition of identical proposi- 
tions given by Cronsaz coincides exactly with that of Locke: " Quando sub- 
jecti et attribnti sedera idem occupat terminus, eodem sensu prorsus veniens ; 
propositio tahs dicitur identica ; et nugatoria est." — Condillac, one of the high- 
est authorities, certainly, among French logicians, expresses himself in the saipe 
manner. *^ Tout le systf^me des connoissances humaines peut ^tre rendu par 
une expression plus abre^6e et tout-<\-fait idcntiqoe : les sensations sont des 
sensations. Si nous pouvions, dans tontes les sciences, suivre 6galement la g^n- 
^ation d*»8 id6es,et saisir le vrai syst^me des choses, nous verriona d'une verit6 
naltre toutes les autres, et nous tronverions I'expression abr^g6e de tout ce qne 
nous saurions, dans cette proposition identique ; le meme Esr le meme.*' 
Does not the last of these propositions, as well as the first, fall onder the class 
of tantoloffical or nugatory propositions ? and, if this be the case, will it not fol- 
low, that the assertion which gave lise to this discussion requires some modifica- 
tion f — " C'est en rep6tant sans cesse, le mime est le mime, que le g6om^tre op^re 
tons ses prodiges." 

f Lettre sur les Aveugles. 

t Oes Siafnes, p. 15 et 26 et suiv.— Essais de Philos. Tom. II. p. 12 et 18. 
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l?r^vo<it. They are extracted from a letter, dated GeDeva, 9th April 1815< — My 
readers will thus be put in possession of the opinion of niy learned triend on tho 
only two qut'ation** ot any ntomcnt which we hiive had occasion to discuss in the 
course of our lon^ liter.iry corrc^pondc^ncc. The difTerence between us in t>oth 
inAlanc«'9, I perfectly a;rree witli him in (hinking, is moie apparent than real. 

** Mais il y a unc autre question sur laquelle nous ditferons, ou du moins 
nous nc nous exprimons pas de menie. C*est ce quVtablit d'une manicrc posi' 
tive, et dans des expressionn bien honorable^ pour inoi, la note qui se trouve au 
has de 1.1 page 311* de ce uiemc 2d volume de vos £l6m. of the Phil. &c. — Ce 
qu'il y a de singuUer, c'est qu*encore ici, j*ai lieu de croire quo notre disseutir 
ment est inoins reel qu' apparent, et que la controverse sur ce point &*est pas 
moins verbale que sur 1 autre, peut-^>tre plus, ou dn moins plus cvidemment 
telle. La chose vaut la peine d'cire eclaircie. — Et d*abord, vu la distance qui 
nous si'pare', o<'eroi5<-je vous pricr de reiire ici ce que je dis k la page viii et iz de 
ma prt'lace u la traduction de votre premier volume. Vous y verrez que je 
n'l'tablid, aucune diirorence enire nous relativement a la nature des causes phy^ 
siques.t En citant a la p. 31 U du 2d vol. Ics deux phrases auxquelles vous r^<^ 
dui&cz me<« opinions a ce sujet, il vous a 6chappe que la premiere de ces phrasea- 
6toii modlBee par cclle qui la suit et que vous avcz omise. Cette modificatioD 
est tout-6.-fait esaenlielle. * Si Ton analyse le mot force ou inergicj et qu*0D ae 
borne aux causes naturelles ; on verra que cria siirnihe que I'eHct suit constam-' 
ment la cause par qnolque lui de la nature." Dans ntes cours d'enseignemenf^ 
j'insiste beaucoup sur cette definition, k laquelle je ne crois pas que (dans vos 
id^es telle!) que je Ics connuis) vous ayez rien a objecter. Elle prescnte en efiet 
le menie caractcre des causes physiques que Hume et vous; et elle r6pond ea 
meme temps k une diffirulte de Rei(l, tres-fondce si on n*y ntet aucune limits. 
Est-il besoin avec vous de detaiU et d'exemples ? Je ne le pense pa9. Cepend- 
ant la craintc d*etre obscur me fera ajouter un mot. A la nouvelle lune de Mars, 
les Mahometans se tiennent prf'ts k voir, et dt^s quails Paper^oivent ils jeltent uii 
cri. Ce cri e<*t bien un signe, mais non une caute de rappariiion que }*aurai de- 
vant les yeux en les tournnnt vers le ciel. II precede, maisce n'est pas en vertu 
d'une loi. K^ciproquement, un corps olectrique 6tant frotte un autre corps s'en 
approche, je dis indi tie rem ment que I'un de ces corps attire Tautre.ou que r61ec- 
tricit6 est cause de ce mouvement. C'est que ces faits se suivent en vertu des 
lois de r^lectricit^. Et il est entendu que I'nn remonte, tant que Ton pent, de 
cause en cause. Ainsi Ton pourroit demander la cause de Telectricit^ *, comme 
on pourroit demander celle de la fi^vre. qui el1e-ra6me est cause du d^lire, &c. 
&c. Je dis done que nous sommes pteinement d'accord sur la nature des causes 
physiques, k moins (ce que je ne prevois pas) que vous ne me contestiez la dis- 
tinction que j'6tablis entre cause et signe. — Le point sur lequel nous ne sommes 
pas d*accord (et oil j*ai contre moi, outre vous, plu«ieurs nobles autoritds) est une 
question de physique pure ; savoir : la cause de la gravitation est-elle au nombrs 

* Page 222 of this edition. 

t The passage heie referred to by M. Provost is as follows: 
<*Jen*eotend pas toutefoia souscrire implicitement k toutes les opinions de 
Tauteur. Je me suis prescrit dans cette traduction de rendre fid6lement ses pen- 
s6es, et je n'ai pas cru devoir toujours lui opposer les miennes, dans les cas rares 
ou je ne me trouvoit pas d*accord avec lui. J 'en donnerai un seul exempla. 
L'auteur envisage comme contraire aux principes d'une saine philosophie la 
recherche de la cause ou du m^canisme de la gravitation. Ceux qui ont cod- 
noissance des travaux entrepris et ex^cut^s par G. L. Le Sage sur cette mati^re, 
savent qu'une telle recherche est compatible avec la m6thode philosophlque la 
plus riffoureuse. Je suis pleinement d*accord avec M. Stewart, quant k la r^gle 
gen^rale k laquelle ' cette maximc particuli^re se rapporte. II y a une limite, 
que le philosophe doit reconnoitre, et au-delk de laquelle il ne doit pas pousser 
sea recherches. Mais je diflfi&re sur la place o6 cette limite doit dtre pos^e ; en 
convenant toutefois, que la recherche du mecanisme de la gravitation a 6t^ Vq^- 
casion d'une multitude d'erreurs, et que c'est un veritable 6cueil qui doit tif 
soigneusement 6vit6 par ceux qui d6butent dans la carriere des sciences philos/ 
phiques. Quoique cette question soit tr^s int6ressante en physique, elle J' 
moins en m^taphysique, ou plut6t en loglque ; puisque dans cette derni^re sciq 
ce n'est qu'un exemple d'une r^gle qui a beaucoup d'applications. ^ 
ralson, je m'abstiendrai d'entrer ici dans la discussion de ce point contt 
II Page 222 of this ediUon. 
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d« eellet dont on doit ■'oceaper ? Penlfftoot k cet 6gard chmcan dans notre opin- 

ioA. II est probable que ce champ de discussion ne nous eogageim paa dana nna 

confroverao directe, et je in*en fi^liciterai. — ^Ja paaaa k remarquer la difl&rence 

eotra lot et cause. Une loi est an rapport, o« mienx» un rapport de rapporta, 

one proportion. C'est une chose th^orique ; c'eat une c^neralisation ; une lot 

ne peut agir. 11 taut done un agent; une cause, poar realiaer on cbangement. 

Exeniple. *Si le pole norti d*un aim ant est approchd du pole and d' on autre 

aimant, 11 7 a attraction/ C'est une loi. Mais ce simple 6aono6 ne prodvnt 

rien. Maintenant j*ai sur ma table deux almana, j 'oppose leura poles antagoo- 

lates; la cause y est ; raitraclion (ou approche^ suivra d'apres la loi. — ^J*ai risqn^ 

de^ropoaer qne la mot agent flJIt plus particuli^rement conaacr^ anx caaaea im- ^ 

polrives, parce-qn'ellea sont celles qui produiaent des ph^nom^nea tr^s communSy 1 

tr^bien discatds, et univeraela. Je n'ai proposi cela au*avec une expression de 

doote; et je n'ai rten k dire k ceuz qui s'y refusent. — I'our mieux montrer qne 

la distinction de Im et cause est n^cessaire en physique, j'uacrai d*an exemple. | 

Un hommCy vena de je ne sais oii, voit un cheval qui traine un chariot ; roais if I 

n'apcr^oit point lea traits. A chaque paa que fait le cheval, il vott le chsriot 

avsncer.* II en conclot que le cheval eat cause du mouvement du chariot. H 

p6nitre plus avantet trouve les traits; il leconnoit que ce mouvement se rap- 

porte k rimpulsioo. Tout cela suppose qu'il connoit les loia de celle«ci. Le 

cheval est une cause, le trait est une cause plus recul^. C'est celle-ci qae 

j^appellerois un agent. Mais pour cette derni^re denomination je ne dois p4s irop 

▼ retenir. — Quant k la fiction de Boscovich, purement hvpoth^tique ; j*avoue que 

Je ne voia pas qu'elle soii d'un grand poids en faveur de ceux qui inculpent la 

recherche de la cause de la gravitation. J'aurois sur ce sujet plus k dire ;- mats 

eomme c'est purement un point de physique, il me semble que je puis id m'en 

abstenir." 



* *' n est entendu que ce fait se i6p^te aouvent d'one manidre nniforme ear 
plusieurs chariota pareils et ic^rativeoient sur chacun.*' 



END OF YOI. II. 
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